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FROM PRIMITIVE TO MODERN 


Primitive locomotive firebrick had a smooth 
surface. 


They were easy to make and easy to break— 
They formed a simple smooth deflector. 





Primitive Smooth Brick laid across Arch Tubes 


Then came brick with slight corrugations to 
give them strength. An increased mixing and 
burning effect was noticed that led to further 
development. 





Slightly Cupped—taid between Tubes 


Security Sectional Baffling brick are the result 
of years of development. When put together 
in an Arch they are as strong as a steel roof 
with solid trusses, and the ridged undersurface 
mixes the gases so they burn. This¥means 
less coal for the same work. 





Modern Security Brick with drop pockets to baffle, mix 
and burn the gases 


SECURITY SECTIONAL ARCH. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


LOCOMOTIVE COMBUSTION ENGINEERS 
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CLIN PALE A OD al 


| AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Bridgeport Xe/ Connecticut 
Largest Manufacturers of 


Railroad Chains in the World 


Electric Welded, Weldless, 
Fire Welded 


All Sizes—All Types—All Finishes 








The unquestionable strength © commodities merely to be sold. 
of ACCO Chains for railroads They know it is their work 
comes only from expert knowl- — which makes possible the safe 
edge and long experience in operation of thousands of rail- 
chain making that is built right —_ road trains. 
into them and built into them This gives the work of the 


right. ACCO Family honorable and 





The workers who make up 
‘the ACCO Family know they 


are doing more than making 


distinctive responsibility which 
is reflected in every link of 


ACCO Chains. 


Perhaps you have a chain problem to solve. The ACCO Engineering 
Department which confines all its efforts to studying the wants of ACCO 
customers, is at your service. 





Bar Iron to Meet all Railroad Chain Specifications 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


ATLANTA CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


— _ 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The present is a period of general unrest in all industries 
and strata of society. There is an almost universal clamor 
’ for new and changed standards to 
The Awakening of meet the conditions arising out of the 
the Technical war. This is as true of technical soci- 
Societies eties as elsewhere. It is particularly 
true of the older established engineering 
societies which, because of their large membership and their 
prominence, have been prone to move slowly and for this 
reason have become prominent targets for criticism. Recog- 
nizing this unrest, the American Society of Civil Engineers 
created a Development committee early last fall, with broad 
powers, to study the activities of the society. The other 
national societies of mechanical, electrical and mining engi- 
neers appointed similar committees soon after and all of them 
have been actively at work for several months. Two of 
these committees (the civil and mechanical) presented prog- 
ress reports before the annual meetings of their respective 
societies last week. The report of the committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers is abstracted briefly 
elsewhere in this issue. A careful study of the tentative 
recommendations of this committee will show the compre- 
hensive manner in which it is proposed to revise the society’s 
activities in order that it may interest itself more directly in 
matters not purely technical or what may be termed welfare 
work for its members. The report presented to the mechanical 
society was equally progressive and equally well received. 
It is to be hoped that the membership at large of these so- 
cieties may receive the reports with sympathetic attitude, 
realizing that the problem is theirs to solve and also realiz- 
ing that they must be willing to render service to the society 
if they are to expect service from it. 


The low-voltage switch machine is being slowly popularized, 
but it would seem to be deserving of more general favor. 
It is in many situations the only prac- 


Low ticable and satisfactory device by which 
Voltage Switch a man can move a switch which is sit- 
Machines uated a long distance from his station, 


because the ordinary high-voltage 
dynamo is too costly; and the slowness of the low-voltage ap- 
paratus is tolerable because speed of operation is not essen- 
tial. The use of low-voltage machines at the ends of cer- 
tain passing sidings has enabled some roads to expedite the 
movement of trains very materially, and to reduce costs. The 
desire to operate switches beyond ordinary interlocking limits 
has led to the development of the low-voltage machine to a 
highly satisfactory degree. It is operated on 20 volts by a 
set of primary or secondary batteries, and it gives an indi- 
cation to the operator as to the position of the switch point. 
These movements will operate a switch, switch lock, 
pipe connected derail and detector bar in approximately 35 
seconds, while a signal will clear in about 15 seconds. One 
road has estimated that with the use of these movements 
the time saved to a train entering a siding will average 
seven minutes by doing away with the stop necessary to allow 
trainmen to set the switch by hand. Another road used such 
machines at switches that could not be seen from the point 
of operation and where large expenditures would otherwise 


have been necessary for additional interlocking plants. Their 
use in connection with power-operated train order signals 
located at blind sidings and controlled by an operator at a 
station train-order office a mile or more away also greatly 
facilitates train movements and cuts down expenses. The 
use of the low voltage movements at such points is one method 
worthy of the careful consideration of managements wishing 
to decrease the running time of trains and lower the operating 
costs; a study of conditions surrounding their installation at 
certain places can well be undertaken at the present time in 
order that work may be started as soon as conditions 
warrant. 


The railroad superintendent who removes the public’s griev- 
ances before the public has formulated them comes pretty near 
being an ideal officer, at least in one 
Abatement element. In the nature of the case, 
of the however, acts of that kind are not likely 
Whistle Nuisance t0 come prominently before the public, 
and they remain unknown; so, there- 
fore, we call the reader’s attention particularly to that para- 
graph in the notice, on another page, of the abatement of the 
whistle nuisance at Tyrone, on the Middle Division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which says that no complaints of 
loud whistling had been heard from residents of Tyrone. 
This bit of news is rather unusual, even novel; we recall noth- 
ing of the kind elsewhere. The New York Central formerly 
had a rule, on the busiest parts of its main line, under which 
flagmen of trains on the passenger tracks were never called 
in; and that, of course, abated the whistle nuisance in a very 
positive way; but if flagmen must go out, and must be called 
in, an electric circuit, with bells on fixed posts, as at Tyrone, 
is the ideal means of communication; simple and cheap. 
Former Commissioner J. E. Sague, speaking before the State 
Public Service Commission in New York city last week, 
again reminded us that our British cousins know how to 
handle a dense passenger traffic without flagging; but, judg- 
‘ng by the present rate of progress the adoption of that re- 
finement by our railroads is still far in the future; and the 
Tyrone experiment might well be considered for adoption at 
many other places. Reference was made in this column, last 
week, to the excellent rule, on another division of the Penn- 
sylvania, which has been prescribed for the guidance of train- 
men in affording decent treatment to the ears of the people, 
sick or well, who reside near the railroad; but, as to the noise 
nuisance, it is no more than right to say that the true way to 
cut off this dog’s tail is to apply the axe directly behind the 
animal’s ears. To put our rules in the best possible language 
is an important element of good railroading, as is constantly 
evidenced when clumsily worded rules cause annoyance and 
friction; but the foolish idea that good rules make good prac- 
tice still seems to persist in some minds; it is a vigorous weed 
that has to be killed every Spring—or oftener. Our busiest 
railroads now have telephones strung along the line at very 
frequent intervals; and this facility is so inexpensive, com- 
paratively, that many other roads must soon see the wisdom 
of providing it. With a communicating wire available at 
every telegraph pole, the continued free use of locomotive 
whistles is little less than barbarous. 
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Like the adoption of a national budyet system as a basis for 
making appropriations, the creation of a national department 
of public works embracing all engineer- 


Merely a ing and architectural activities of the 
Business government is of such obvious advan-' 
Proposition tage as to appear to require no argu- 


ment. Yet we have been content to go 
on from year to year with these activities divided among 
several bureaus and departments, each ambitious to build 
up a large organization and without any pretense of co- 
ordinating its work with that of the other engineering 
branches. ‘Thus, building construction is now handled by 
the Treasury department and river and harbor improvements 
by the War department; the Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
the Bureau of Standards are subordinated to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, while the Bureau of Public Roads comes 
under the Department of Agriculture. Such a diversification 
of control necessarily results in much waste of money and 
energy which would not be tolerated in a business concern 
and should not be in national affairs. Engineers and busi- 
ness men in general throughout the country have long 
recognized the extravagance of this policy, or rather lack of 
policy, but as it is primarily a problem of engineering or- 
ganization, agitation for its correction has rested primarily 
on engineers. ‘They have agitated more or less actively and 
continuously for the correction of this situation for years. 
This agitation came to a head at a conference of representa- 
tives of engineering societies held in Chicago last April when 
delegates from over 75 organizations with a combined mem- 
bership of over 100,000 engineers decided to inaugurate an 
intensive campaign for the concentration of these activities 
under one department. This has already borne fruit in the 
preparation of a bill to create a Department of Public Works 
which will be introduced in Congress in a few days. This 
bill should receive the active support not only of engineers 
but of all citizens interested in the economical, business-like 
conduct of governmental construction activities which run 
into the hundreds of millions of dollars expendiiures annu- 
ally. The only opposition which has so far manifested itself 
is that of the Engineers’ Corps of the Army which is one 
of the principal engineering organizations in the present sys- 
tem, whose activities will be revised and placed upon a com- 
mercial basis in the proposed plan. 


The question of wire crossings over the tracks is a subject of 
considerable importance to the railroads from the standpoint 
of safety. Various associations and 


Wire others interested in such matters have 
Crossings Over made extended investigations and 
Railways studies which have been productive of 


what they believe to be adequate speci- 
fications for the construction and maintenance of such cross- 
ings. Some time ago the Bureau of Standards prepared and 
proposed a revision of a previous recommendation covering 
signal lines crossing over railways which provides for a dis- 
tinction between crossings over “important” and “unimpor- 
tant” railways. Such a distinction is contrary to the 1913 
specifications of the Association of Railway Telegraph Su- 
perintendents, now the Telegraph and Telephone division, 
section 1, operation, of the American Railroad Association, 
which insists that there is no such a thing as an “unimpor- 
tant” railway, or part thereof, insofar as wire crossings are 
concerned. It may be inferred by some that there are in- 
dustry tracks, warehouse tracks, logging roads, spurs, etc., 
that are “unimportant.” Such is the attitude of the Bureau 
of Standards. As a matter of fact, it is on such lines that the 
greatest danger frequently prevails. Industry tracks, ware- 
house tracks and passing tracks are almost always located in 
the towns along the road and it is at these points where wire 
crossings are more likely to occur. Trainmen have more oc- 
casion to ride the tops of cars while passing through towns 
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than in traveling between them. Curvature, grades, and ob 
structions to view on account of buildings enter more largely 
into the problem at these points than on main lines. Another 
question which should be considered in a study of this mat 
ter relates to wire crossings of small line companies such 
as farmer lines. It is said that there are three such crossings 
to every one of larger line companies and that as a rule the 
crossings of the latter are installed and maintained in a safe 
manner; while as much cannot be said of the small line com- 
panies because of a lack of adequate facilities to do proper 
work on the wires. Several state commissions have advocated 
legislation which would force most wire crossings to go un- 
derneath the tracks, and thus entirely eliminate the hazard 
attending these crossings. 


In his recent testimony before the House appropriations 
committee Mr. Hines indicated that deficiencies in main- 
tenance of way and structures could be 
compensated for in considerable meas- 
ure by an excess in the condition of 
equipment over that of January 1, 1918. 
Nothing was said as to the unit of 
measure to be applied in thus balancing maintenance of 
equipment against maintenance of way and structures, but 
owing to marked changes in values almost any unit that 
could be proposed would present serious objections. What- 
ever the unit, there is one phase of this plan of b: ancing 
over-maintenance against under-maintenance that cannot be 
readily measured. Maintenance deferred cannot be restored 
in the future for the same outlay as would have sufficed if 
undertaken in season. For instance, recent measures to re- 
duce maintenance of way activities have been instrumental 
in curtailing the season’s painting program. Not only will 
the postponement of this work entail the expenditure of a 
much greater amount of effort when the work is eventually 
done, in cleaning off rust and blistered paint, but it will re- 
sult in a deterioration of the structures that cannot be restored 
by any process short of renewal. It is to be admitted that this 
is probably an extreme case. Nevertheless, the same prin- 
ciple applies to nearly all items of maintenance work and 


The Penalty for 
Deferred 
Maintenance 


‘ surely ought to receive proper recognition when the govern- 


ment undertakes to compensate the roads for inadequacies 
in maintenance expenditures. 


The last decade has seen a marked increase in. the use of 
motor vehicles for passenger and freight traffic on public 
: highways with promise of even greater 
Highways development in the near future. The 
and resulting density and speed of high- 
Railways way travel have led to radical changes 
in the physical requirements of the pub- 
lic roads. Where steep grades and sharp curvature were 
formerly objected to as sources of discomfort, they are now 
considered positive obstructions to traffic and on all impor- 
tant routes of travel the demand for improvements in grade 
and alinement are most insistent. This condition has be- 
come manifest to railway men wherever a grade crossing 
elimination problem brings railway and highway officers 
together. Flat skew bridges are now often demanded where 
detoured square crossings would formerly have sufficed and 
long approach grades are now specified where short dips 
would have served in the past. This condition has an im- 
portant bearing on the distribution of the cost of such work. 
It has been recognized for no little time that the public, as 
sponsor for the highway, should bear a fair share of the 
expense, but now that these costs are tending to increase 
rapidly because of the refinements in highway design, it is 
but justice that the increased costs should be borne by the 
public which benefits by the improvements. 
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A Useful Study of 
the Collision Problem 


HE HEARING before the New York State Public Service 
Commission on the prevention of collisions, reported 
in our last issue, brought out many interesting state- 
ments of fact and opinion; and the full proceedings, when 
printed, will afford profitable reading and should mark 
progress. By this we do not mean that any one said much 
that was new; but it is a good thing to have the issues crystal- 
lized. Mr. Rhea, with his well-known frankness, set forth 
some of the fundamentals with a succinctness that might well 
be imitated in many quarters. Mr. Sprague, from his inten- 
sive studies, presents certain points of the problem in in- 
cisive terms. Extracts from his remarks will be found on 
another page of this issue. Messrs. Schweyer and Webb 
spoke with sanity and force, showing that they are not mere 
* dreamers or profnoters, but practical engineers. Mr. Sprague’s 
gentle reminder that the old stagers do not know it all, and 
Mr. Patenall’s call for more business-like co-operation be- 
tween the railroads and the unorthodox inventors, both de- 
serve attention. 

A State Commission must recognize all interests, and it 
was proper to listen to the enginemen and firemen; but the 
spokesmen for these had nothing constructive to offer. Their 
urgent demand for more thorough protection of trains by 
flagging is logical enough, but they seem to forget that the 
diseases of the flagging system are incurable. 

These commissioners may or may not have an important 
duty in connection with the settlement of the collision prob- 
lem. The problem surely has to do very directly with the 
police power and therefore comes within the authority of the 
State of New York, although at the same time it is a national 
problem, demanding settlement on such lines of uniformity 
and conservatism as to insure the best progress, and the least 
waste, throughout the whole country. The New York com- 
missioners have set forth, in their report on the South Byron 
collision, some very practical ideas; and if, by promptly pro- 
pounding a very sound and practicable plan, they should 
forestall the slow-moving Washington authorities, their ideas 
would at least deserve careful attention. Just now they could 
not order the installation of apparatus on any important road 
without the consent of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration; but that condition will soon be changed. 

It is fair to assume that Mr. Rhea sees straight when he 
says that public sentiment demands that the automatic stop 
problem be brought to a more definite issue. Why should 
the railroads of America longer delay the settlement of the 
question? Can discipline be further improved? Look at 
the more recent startling collisions. Mount Union (Feb. 27, 
1917); Ivanhoe (June 22, 1918) and South Byron (Jan. 12, 
1919) afford significant evidence that the further improve- 
ment of our methods of discipline is an exceedingly compli- 
cated problem. ‘Those who say that the case is hopeless can- 
not be answered. In each of these cases the engineman had 
not had enough sleep, and the fireman was of no value as a 
monitor. Regulating enginemen’s sleep appears to be an im- 
possible task. The monitorship of the fireman has never 
been of any proved value. Where trains are not more than 
three minutes apart, the benefit. from the flagman’s function 
is very uncertain, and this degree of frequency of trains is 
now common on all of the principal roads. 

Automatic stops have been used on the Boston Elevated for 
twenty years and their value as a disciplinary element has 
been well proved. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has been 
using a stop on both passenger trains and freight trains for 
three or four years. The Great Western of England has 100 
engines equipped with automatic stops and has been using 
cab signals for 12 years. With these several bodies of evi- 
dence before us can it not be said that some, at least, of the 
unsettled questions have been settled? The United States 
Railroad Administration began examining the question of 
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prevention of collisions after the Nashville wreck in 
July, 1918; but the investigating committee was not 
appointed for six months thereafter, and has not yet 
made a report. The New York State Public Service Com- 
mission has been six months considering what to 
do about South Byron. What good reasons can _ be 
given for these delays? A very competent experi- 


enced and conservative signal engineer, who has studied 
this subject for many years, remarked recently that the minds 
of the people (railroad officers included) seem to work in a 
cycle; we have serious collisions which an automatic stop 
would have prevented, and everybody feels the need of such 
a device and the call for it is definitely voiced; and then 
there is a period when no very bad collision occurs and 
“everybody seems more or less contented with things as they 
are.” This view of the case is old, and would scarcely be 
worthy to be quoted at this time, except that it comes from a 
railroad officer peculiarly well qualified to take a correct 
view; and it was spoken after he had had very good oppor- 
tunity to know the feelings of the directors of his own road. 
It is the directors of the railroads to whom falls the duty of 
finally dealing with this problem. 


Railway Rates and Cost of Living 


Nereis regarding the effect of railway rates upon the cost 
of living has been enunciated by persons in high posi- 
tions, which requires discussion. Commissioner Woolley of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has presented it in a 
recent address as an argument, as we understand it, why 
rates should not be advanced at all, at least for some time. 
The theory referred to is that an advance in freight rates re- 
sults in an increase in the cost of living which exceeds the ad- 
vance in rates, and may even be three or four times as large. 
This is attributed to the alleged fact that when freight rates 
are advanced, business concerns use the advance in rates as 
an excuse for advancing their prices much more than enough 
to cover the increase in rates. 

If this argunient were sound, it would be conclusive against 
advances in rates at any time, and especially at a time when 
the cost of living is so high as at present. But with all due 
respect to the eminent government officials who have made it, 
the Railway Age challenges its correctness and asserts that it 
cannot be successfully defended either on economic principles 
or by the concrete evidence of experience. 

Why should an advance in freight rates have a different 
and greater effect upon prices to the consumer than an ad- 
vance in any other kind of cost entering into the production 
and marketing of a commodity? ‘To the manufacturer and 
merchant freight rates are merely one of their costs of doing 
business, like wages, prices of raw materials, cost of adver- 
tising, etc., and, considering the matter from a purely ab- 
stract point of view, there does not seem to be any more 
reason why it should be assumed that an advance in freight 
rates would result in a disproportionate increase of prices 
to the consumer than would an increase in wages, or taxes, or 
selling costs. 

But it is not necessary to consider the question merely in the 
abstract. Freight rates actually have not produced any such 


effects. There were vast increases in the cost of living before 
any of the recent large advances in freight rates oc- 
curred. A little over a year ago the Railroad Wage 


Commission made an investigation of the increase in the 
cost of living and estimated that between December, 
1915, and December, 1917, it had been about 45 per cent. 
During this period there had been no material advance in 
freight rates. On the contrary, the average rate per ton per 
mile was lower in 1917 than it was in 1915. It is a poor 
rule that does not work both ways in economics as well as in 
other matters. If an advance in freight rates would have 
such an important effect upon the cost of living, as is 
claimed, why did not the stationary position of railway rates 
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during this period keep down the cost of living? Mr. Woolley 
has indicated that freight rates ought to be “pegged” in 
future to prevent an increase in the cost of living. But they 
were very effectively pegged by the regulating authorities 
during the two years mentioned, and meantime the cost of 
living increased 45 per cent. 

What has occurred since freight rates were advanced? The 
advance in eastern territory in 1918 was approximately 35 
per. cent and in the rest of the country 25 per cent. On the 
theory that any advance in freight rates results in a rela- 
tively much larger increase in the cost of living, it would 
appear that the increase in the cost of living, since these 
advances in rates were made, should have been much larger 
than it was before. If no advance in rates is accompanied by 
an advance of 45 per cent in the cost of living then it would 
appear that an advance in rates of 25 to 35 per cent should, 
on this theory, have resulted in an increase in the cost 
of living of at least 50 to 100 per cent; but really it has been 
much less than it was before. 

Both reason and experience refute the argument that an 
advance in freight rates has any effects upon the cost of 
living which differ in kind or degree from the effects pro- 
duced by an increase in any of the other costs of doing busi- 
ness. Freight rates are a factor in determining the prices at 
which goods are finally sold to the consumers and, there- 
fore, affect the cost of living. But the same thing is true of 
every other element of industrial and commercial costs. No- 
body would contend that the farmer, the manufacturer and 
the merchant should not advance their prices when an ad- 
vance in prices is necessary in order to enable them, as 
classes, to offset increases in their expenses of doing business. 
There is no more ground for keeping down railway rates 
when an advance in rates is needed to cover advances in the 
cost of rendering the service of transportation, than there 
is for not advancing the prices of commodities when ad- 
vances in them are needed to cover increases in the cost of 
producing and marketing them. 

One most important point which seems to be overlooked by 
those who oppose advances in freight rates because of the 
supposed effect upon the cost of living is that if rates are 
not advanced and the government continues to guarantee the 
returns of the railroads, as Mr. Woolley suggests, taxes must 
be collected from the public in order to pay railroad deficits 
caused by the failure to advance the rates. Now, the effect 
which an increase in taxes produces is not exactly the same 
upon all classes of people as the effect of an advance in 
railway rates. The relative effects are influenced by the 
differences in the incidence of the taxes and railway rates. 
But, in the long run, a half billion dollars in taxes levied to 
pay a railroad deficit of that amount imposes as much of a 
burden upon the consuming public as would an advance in 
rates of a half billion dollars made to prevent the deficit from 
being incurred. Most taxes, like most freight rates, are fi- 
nally passed along to the consumer. Furthermore, when all 
the cost of rendering transportation service is covered by the 
rates charged for it, the railways are almost certain to be 
more efficiently and economically operated than when the 
rates are made such that a deficit is incurred and the loss 
is recouped by taxation. One reason why government man- 
aged business almost always are extravagantly managed is 
that the managers know if they do not make them earn 
enough to pay expenses, the deficit can and will be defrayed 
from the public treasury. 

Perhaps Director-General Hines is right in taking the 
position that an advance in rates should not be made until 
normal conditions have been restored and the amount of the 
advance which must be made, in order to cover all costs, 
including capital charges, can be accurately ascertained. 
But to talk about permanently keeping railway rates too low 
to cover the total cost of rendering the transportation service, 
as a means of holding down the cost of living, is, we submit, 
to talk economic nonsense. 
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Reply of Corps of Engineers, U.S.A.. 
to Proposed Dept. of Public Work: 


WASHINGTON, J). ( 
To THE Eprror: 

The long expected response of the Corps of Engi 
neers, U. S. A., to the activities of the engineer: 
architects and constructors of the country looking towar 
the establishment of a National Department of Publi 
Works has been made. It is in the form of a bill designated 
S. 1376, 66th Congress, 1st Session, introduced into th: 
Senate on June 5, 1919, by Senator Ransdell, of Louis’ 
ana. It may be inferred that this senator is not prepared to 
father the measure for the customary legend at the head o/ 
the bill contains the additional words “by request” afte: 


‘Senator Ransdell’s name. 


The bill is 35 pages long and contains 29 sections. It 
proposes to create an “Auxiliary Engineer Corps” in the 
United States Army for duty on works of public improvement 
—a non-combative corps of engineers which. shall be “under 
the command and direction of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. 
A. . . .. “Its personnel shall be assigned by the chief 
of engineers to duties under his charge; specifically on river 
and harbor improvements, inland waterways, locks and 
canals, fortifications, embankments, levees, dykes, break- 
waters, piers, and in the supervision and in the construction 
of national highways and bridges, and to any. other public 
work that shall be now or hereafter assigned to the chief of 
engineers under the War Department. This organization 
shall also perform the duty of guarding and protecting all 
national public works.” 

Whether or not the foregoing language places the con- 
struction of national highways and bridges under the chief 
of engineers and thereby increases the authority of the engi- 
neer corps beyond that now conferred upon it, is a question 
for the lawyers to determine. It may be observed, however, 
that, even if such authority is not specifically conferred, the 
language creates an “open sesame” and one is reminded of 
the ancient legend concerning the camel who received per- 
mission to place his nose in the tent. The bill is too long 
and comprehensive to be reviewed adequately here, but those 
who read it will have no question that it is the first step in 
the attempt, of which many of us have been aware, to mili- 
tarize the public works functions of the federal government. 

The Engineers, Architects and Constructors Conference on 
National Public Works took action at the recent Chicago 
meeting directly opposite in spirit and purport to that pro- 
posed under S. 1376. Therefore the officers of this federa- 
tion are in duty bound to oppose this bill. In order that the 
engineers, architects and constructors of the country may be 
informed concerning the first steps taken in opposition the 
letter to Wesley L. Jones, chairman of the senate committee 
on commerce, to which the bill has been referred, is repro- 
duced below. 

“On June 5, Senator Ransdell introduced into the Senate, ‘by 
request’ a bill to create an auxiliary engineer corps in the United 
States army for duty on works of public improvement. It is 
numbered S. 1376 and has been referred to the committee on 
commerce, 


“T have the honor to be chairman of a federation of societies 
with an aggregate membership of 105,000 engineers, architects and 
constructors. This federation, which is known as the ‘Engineers’, 
Architects’ and Constructors’ Conference on National Public 


Works,’ is opposed to the provisions of the bill above named, and 
at its convention in Chicago, April 23 to 25, adopted a program 
contrary thereto in all respects. 

“On behalf of the federation aforesaid, I respectfully request 
that when the committee on commerce designates S. 1376 for hear- 
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ing, said federation be given an opportunity to prepare and present 
its views. . ; 

“For more than 40 years, the engineers, architects and con- 
structors of the United States have almost unanimously been ad- 
vocating the consolidation of the engineering and construction 
work of the government into a department of public works. The 
United States stands practically alone among the great and small 
nations of the world in that it has no such department. The mat- 
ter has been considered and acted upon from time to time by 
various engineering societies throughout the country but all efforts 
have heretofore been futile for two reasons: (a) the engineers, 
architects and constructors of the country have given local and 
sporadic rather than united and continuous support ; (b) the corps 
of engineers of the United States army has always been able to 
defeat any proposal that has thus far been advanced to Congress. 
The engineers, architects and constructors of the country are now 
united and they propose to present to Congress in the near future 
4 wel considered plan for a Department of Public Works that will 
correct the present chaos in our national construction matters 
and achieve economy and efficiency. 

“I will not burden you now with a detailed statement of the 
reasons which, after more than 40 years of mature consideration 
by well balanced men, prompt the forthcoming recommendations. 
With respect to S. 1376, we shall in due time endeavor to substan- 
tate our belief that there is no more sure, certain and insidious 
way of accomplishing militarism in the United States than through 
the militarization of our public works. Heretofore, this militari- 
zation has extended principally to the rivers and harbors opera- 
tions with results that have repeatedly been characterized in a 
way not at all favorable to the corps of engineers. The bill S. 1376 
extends army control to public roads, bridges ‘and any other pub- 
lic work that be now or hereafter assigned.’ This bill is merely a 
part of a very ambitious plan to place the army in the saddle over 
all engineering operations of the government. 

“The genesis of S. 1376 is well known. You will find attached 
heieto a sample of propaganda circulated among the civilian force 
of the corps of engineers through the district office in New 
Orleans. It is hardly necessary to remind one as familiar with 
cficial army procedure as yourself that no civilian attached to the 
corps of engineers would be so venturesome as to distribute this 
amazing circular without ‘knowledge and consent’ of headquarters 
at Washington. 

“It is a very long way from the war department to the capitol 
if one goes via New Orleans. The engineers, architects and con- 
structors of the country are coming to the doors of Congress very 
soon, with a respectful petition which will be the result of 40 years 
of the best engineering thought. But in so doing, we shall re- 
member the fundamental engineering axiom that a straight line 
is the shortest distance between two points.” 


Reference in the foregoing letter to organized propaganda 
will be made clear by the following abstract of the circular 
sent out from the district office of the engineer corps at New 
Orleans: 


“Strictly Personal—The purpose of this letter is to enlist all 
chief clerks in the U. S. engineer service in a ‘push’ to shove a 
bill through Congress for mobilizing an auxiliary engineer corps. 
A bill for this purpose was recently placed in the hands of Senator 
Joseph E. Ransdell with a view to having it introduced by request 
at the coming session of Congress. This bill provides for a com- 
plete organization from top to bottom—non-combative with a mili- 
tary status and under the direction of the chief of engineers, U. S. 
army, with the rank he now has—major-general—and the division 
engineers with the rank of brig.-general, and the district engineers 
with the rank of colonel; with provision for ranks for assistants 
below the district engineer. The corps is to be mobilized from the 
experienced men of all classes in the office and field now in the 
service. Its duties are as now—construction, care of maintenance 
of public works, and national highways and bridges to be added. 
Let us talk about national good roads; absolutely necessary for 
the welfare and prosperity of the nation. 

“Tt provides for a three-year practical training period for all 
who enter the service and who have had no previous engineer ex- 
perience before a man can get into the permanent corps, unless he 
qualifies for a commission before that time. 

“It provides graded pay in the various classes of the personnel 
and also longevity pay of 5 per cent increase for every 3 years 
service, for eight three-year periods; besides the opportunity, if 
qualifications justify it, for promotion from class to class with 
higher pay in such class. It provides also for an efficiency board 
that shall pass upon the qualifications of the personnel—so that 
justice is done to all men; with reference to duties performed and 
rank and compensation, which any member of the corps is justly 


‘ entitled to. 


“It is essential to watch progress at Washington. Essential to 
have the bill introduced in the coming session, and essential to 
keep it going till passed 

“jVien you hear that the bill is introduced. call on your con- 
gressman or senator for printed copy. 
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“Talk for such legislation—be enthusiastic over it—get your 
business friends to write letters requesting the passage of the 
bill. Keep at it and don’t let it rest. It will take time to get 
the bill through. 

“It may be necessary to keep a man in Washington under 
pay to ‘mark time’ and keep a sharp lookout. All the engineering 
districts, I feel sure, will rally to the necessary financial 
assistance.” 


M. O. LEIGHTON, 


Chairman, National Service Committee, Engineering Council. 


“Excess Earnings” and 
Better Transportation 


New ORLEANS. 
To THE EprrTor: 

It would be trite to say that probably the most serious and 
important problem confronting the people of the United 
States today is that regarding the future of the transportation 
lines; and there have been about as many plans put forward 
for solving it as there have been patented car couplers. 


The greatest difficulty that has presented itself with regard 
to proper regulation of the railroads in the future seems to 
be how to make an adjustment of rates as between the strong 
and the weak lines, which will not allow the strong too great 
compensation and the weak too little. 


A number of plans have been suggested to overcome this 
difficulty, but none seems to be practicable or a proper remedy 
for the situation. Some of the plans propose to fix a reason- 
able return as a maximum that should be accorded to any 
transportation line for its efforts, anything that might be 
earned in excess of that amount to revert to the government. 
Another plan—that of the labor organizations—is that the ex- 
cess should go to the emplyoees or be divided between the gov- 
ernment and employees. None of these plans would make 
for the greatest effort and efficiency in operation. 


It seems to the writer that a proper solution would be for 
the excess to revert to the line which had earned it—not to be 
paid out in dividends to stockholders, but to be put back into 
the individual property which had demonstrated efficiency 
of operation in order to make that operation even more ef- 
ficient, and to provide greater facilities to the patrons of that 
individual road who had furnished the business from which 
this excess had been derived, and who had thereby contrib- 
uted this excess. 

It should be the duty of some governmental agency, in 
combination with the railroad executives, to see that this 
money was spent in a way that would inure to the public 
benefit through increased facilities and better and safer 
transportation. 

It has seemed to the writer that the government originally 
approached railroad regulation from the wrong angle. At 
the time it undertook to regulate the railroads many of them 
were newly built through sparsely settled regions, and if, 
instead of giving the principal attention to the regulation of 
rates, they had encouraged the carriers to charge rates reason- 
able but sufficiently high to show good returns, and then re- 
quired a fair amount of those returns to be put back into 
the property for better facilities and conveniences for the 
public, much better results would have been obtained, not 
only for the public in general but for the carriers, than 
through simply reducing rates to a starvation basis. 


Transportation as sold by railroads varies in value like 
any other commodity. Buyers of transportation can afford to 
pay a better price for good quality than for an inferior 
grade. 

It is very doubtful if, under the most favorable conditions, 
even the most efficiently operated road will obtain any exces- 
sive amount beyond a fair return on its investment for many 
years to come, but such a plan as described above might be 
adopted for a period of, say, 5 to 10 years, and if condi- 
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tions so improve within that period as to make earnings in 
excess of a fair return on investment too large to be ex- 
pended on a given property, it is reasonable to assume that 
the condition of the weaker lines would be likewise improved, 
making practicable a reduction in rates, thereby resulting in 
further benefits to shippers and the consuming public. 


CHARLES S. Fay, 
General Freight Agent, Southern Pacific Lines in Louisiana. 


Water Treatment and 
Anti-Foaming Compound 


Cuicaco, Il. 
To THE Epitor: 

The description given by Mr. Koyl of the water treat- 
ment system in use on the Great Northern (Railway Age, 
April 25, 1919, page 1053) is most instructive and the prob- 
lem as touched upon is of such tremendous importance as 
to warrant the most extensive and serious discussion. In his 
summary of the results obtained it seems a little disappoint- 
ing that Mr. Koyl has not gone into the details of costs. It 
is evident that the results would justify very considerable 
expense, but, of course, there is a limit beyond which even 
the list of benefits recited would not justify the expenditures 
made necessary. This limit is very evidently the balance 
between the cost of boiler maintenance and the interest, 
maintenance and depreciation of the equipment installed for 
water treatment. 

Mr. Koy] states that foaming has not been abolished, but 
he seems to convey the impression that the present foaming 
tendencies are only those due to the small amount of cal- 
cium carbonate left in the water after treatment. This is 
not believed to be quite a satisfactory impression under 
which to close the subject. On the contrary, it seems logical 
to assume that the sodium salts added and left in the solu- 
tion by the treatment will actually tend to increase the 
foaming condition. 

This is the experience of nearly every railroad which has 
installed the wayside treating system described by Mr. Koyl, 
and there is no good reason to deny or overlook this con- 
dition, because the benefits gained from water treatment seem 
so great as to make it a good and economical practice to ac- 
knowledge the foaming tendency and meet it with the consis- 
tent and conservative use of anti-foaming placed on the 
engines. 

Curiously enough, there seems to be a decided tendency 
on the part of water engineers to avoid discussion of this 
detail, and yet nearly every railroad in the West, using 
treated water, is also using anti-foaming compound, and 
rightly so. It makes no difference whether the foaming 
tendency is natural or artificially created, the argument for 
its cure is simple and effective, since it is based on dollars 
and cents, and is not open to difference of opinion. 

The use of treated water makes it unnecessary to wash 
boilers frequently, so far as getting rid of sludge is con- 
cerned. Under average conditions, with treated water the 
boilers could be run much farther without danger of mud 
burning than they could with the raw water usually avail- 
able in the same districts, but, unfortunately, after the in- 
stallation of the treating plants, the boilers must be washed 
for a new reason—to rid them of the concentration of foam- 
ing salts resulting from the treatment. 

If, therefore, the foaming tendency can be obviated by in- 
creasing the surface tension through the conservative use of 
anti-foaming compound, we have for comparison the cost 
of a boiler washout as $4, while the compound used for an 
additional round trip costs from 40 cents to 80 cents. The 
sharper engine; the reduction in engine lay-over hours; the 
proportional obviation of evils resulting from strains of un- 
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equal temperatures in cooling and washing and firing y 
are all in favor of the use of anti-foaming compound. Th 
above being assumed as facts—and they are—every cor 
sideration of the cost of wayside treatment must carry t! 
admission that compounds must still be used on the lin 
and their cost must be added. 

Mr. Koy] quotes a letter from the general master mechani: 
of the central district of his railroad, in which there ap- 
pears the statement that the boilers are actually being washed 
every round trip. A later statement by Mr. Koy] is to the 
effect that the boiler washing in the treated water districts 
is about half what it was. It is assumed that in those dis 
tricts not covered by the general master mechanic’s letter 
the boiler washing has been remarkably reduced and prob- 
ably by the use of anti-foaming compound placed on the 
engines. 

Pitting and grooving not having been abolished, Mr. Koy] 
states that this is not due to chemical action of the water. 
It is probable that every operator of motive power west of 
the Mississippi river would be interested in discovering what 
does cause this pitting and grooving and how it can be 
proved that it is not at least partially a result of chemical 
action. It would also be interesting to know whether it 
was decreased or increased by the installation of the water 
treatment. 


L. F. WILson, 


Vice-President, The Bird-Archer Company, Chicago. 


A Ticket Agent’s Reminiscences 


Kansas City, Mo. 
To THE EpITor: 

I have read with much interest Mr. Cullen’s address on 
the ticket salesman as printed in your issue of April 11, and 
it takes me back to the old days, the early eighties, when 
the ticket agent was a salesman of the first rank. Railroads 
at that time recognized this salesmanship. And not only your 
own road; connecting lines offered the agent a bonus in the 
way of commissions. Many an old-timer will recall going 
out into the country and soliciting passenger business for his 
road. Many a time the writer, when he had aroused suffi- 
cient interest to get them to come into town to start on the 
trip would explain the routes and rates, and then take the 
passengers to his home and have his wife entertain them until 
train time, to keep competitors away. 

How different it is now! I went recently to a “modern” 
ticket office. ‘There were about forty customers, and only 
ten men to wait on them. I waited 32 minutes before I could 
get attention; 30 people were waiting on an average 32 
minutes; and yet the United States Railroad Administration 
calls this economy! 

Three years ago you could telephone and a ticket would 
be sent to you by a courteous messenger. The ticket agents, 
not only in the larger cities but in the smaller towns as well, 
vied with each other in securing business. Now, you wait 
to buy a ticket, you wait for belated trains and you take an 
upper, if you are lucky enough to get one. There is, however, 
one redeeming feature in this—it makes old men young, in 
that they have learned to climb down from an upper without 
disturbing the porter. 

In the old days, the dining car conductor would ask you 
if your meals were satisfactory. Now, you take what you 
can get, and if it isn’t satisfactory, you can leave it. In 
the old days, the train conductor was proud of his train, and 
would remark to his friends, “We will reach your town on 
time,” or if they were a few minutes late, he would apolo- 
gize for it and explain the reason. Now, they are indifferent. 
The whole service has gone to H along with individual 
initiative. 





E. J. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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Army Supply Bases Useful Adjuncts to Railroads 





The Facilities Made Necessary by the War Were Planned 
to Meet Peace Time Conditions 


NCLUDED IN AN ENGINEERING PROGRAM, involving the ex- 
| penditure of more than $1,200,000,000, embracing 581 
major projects, located in 547 different and widely sep- 
arated localities, handled by the construction division of the 
Army during the 18 months that this country was at war, was 
a comprehensive scheme for the development of port and ter- 
minal facilities sufficient for the storage and transshipment 
of supplies for the expeditionary forces. The plans pro- 
vided for the construction of port terminals at Boston, Mass.; 
at Brooklyn, N. Y.; Port Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Charleston, S. C., and New Orleans, La., and 
for interior warehouses at Chicago; Columbus, Ohio; Jeffer- 
son, Ind.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; New Cumberland, Pa.; 
Schenectady, N. Y., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Each of the 14 layouts was planned and built as .a complete 
project in itself and each one is a part of a co-ordinated plan 
designed to relieve the congestion of transportation facilities 


In taking up the studies of the amount of space required 
at the port terminals and for the proper handling of freight 
in the interior, the amount of tonnage that had to be shipped 
abroad each month was first ascertained. From this was 
deducted the amount of space required at the ports to accom- 
modate this volume of freight, the number of cars to be 
handled daily and the size of the yards necessary to handle 
these cars. In other words, the terminals were planned as 
a complete whole to meet certain definite conditions, with 
allowances for increased demands. They were built on 
vacant land, with room for expansion and with adequate 
space for yards and docks. In all, a total area of about 
1,200 acres was required at the seaboard for the seven port 
terminals. 

Generally speaking, two types each of port terminals and 
interior warehouses were built. In addition to the railroad 
facilities, the port terminals consist of one-story buildings 
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Administration Building, Main Building, Wharf Shed, Boston Terminal 


resulting from the convergence of overseas freight at the sea- 
board, largely at New York; to permit continuous operation 
of manufacturing plants in the interior; to ensure maximum 
utilization of cars and permit the diversion of freight from 
one port to another to meet the changing conditions. 

The storage areas provided in the port terminals supply the 
reservoirs to care for the material received at the seaboard 
during the lapses that are bound to occur in the schedules of 
ships. They are necessary not only because of the fact that 
a ship cannot arrive, discharge its cargo, load and depart on 
a rigidly fixed schedule, but also because of the irregularity 
in the arrival of shipments from the interior. The storage 
areas or interior warehouses at the sources of supply permit 
the manufacturing plants in the interior to work at all times 
to their maximum capacity by providing the outlet for the 
finished products without excessive storage space at the 
plants. In connection with the port terminals they give the 
opportunity for loading the materials in car load and train 
load lots, permitting the maximum use of cars, helping largely 
to overcome the necessity for using cars for storehouse pur- 
poses. To ensure flexibility in the system and to permit the 
diversion of freight from one port to another as occasion de- 
mands, traffic routes from each of the interior warehouses to 
all of the port terminals were definitely worked out prior to 
the final decision as to locations. 
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for one type and multi-story for the other, the same general 
division of type holding for the interior warehouses. 


The Port Terminals 


Port Newark terminal is a typical example of the one- 
story type port terminal. It is located on the Jersey marshes 
about three miles from the city of Newark. It fronts on a 
ship canal extending from Newark Bay and has a direct rail 
connection with the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

The storage plant consists of nine warehouses and two 
open sheds, all of the buildings being 161 ft. wide and 1,150 
ft. long. The warehouses furnish a storage area of 1,750,000 
sq. ft. and the sheds 300,000 sq. ft. All of the buildings 
were placed at right angles to the waterfront, where a dock 
3,300 ft. long and 80 ft. wide is provided. . 

Each of the sheds and warehouses is provided with road- 
ways on one side and with track facilities on the other. The 
arrangement of the roadways and tracks in reference to the 
buildings is shown on the general plan. It will be noted 
that the buildings are parallel to each other and separated 
by alternate roadways and railroad tracks. The warehouses 
are provided with platforms 18 ft. wide on both the track 
and roadway sides. At the open shed a platform also 18 ft. 
wide is provided on the track side. The roadways are 70 ft. 
wide and the tracks serving the platforms are spaced on 14 
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ft. centers with a distance from adjoining platforms to the 
center line of near track of 6 ft. 

The warehouses are entirely on pile foundations and are 
all one story high with plank floor, 6-in. terra cotta block 
walls and mill construction roof, except one, which has brick 
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face of the many difficulties arising from weather conditions. 


One of the multi-story type port terminals was built at 


Boston, Mass. This plant includes the army supply base and 
two navy structures with their supplemental docks 
wharfs, the whole comprising a project costing approxi- 
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Wharf Shed. 


Cross Section Through Boston Storehouse and Wharf Shed 


walls. This was carried up over a part of its length to pro- 
vide space for office use. 

The construction involved 800,000 cu. yd. of hydraulic 
fill, 600,000 piles in the foundations, 28,000,000 ft. B. M. of 
lumber, 3,500,000 bricks, 400,000 sq. ft. of terra cotta and 
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mately $28,000,000, and covering 37 acres of land and 20 
acres of water. The main building is an eight-story rein- 
forced concrete warehouse of flat slab construction, with the 
first floor designed to carry 500 lb. per sq. ft. and the upper 
floors 300 lb. per sq. ft. and having an area of 126 ft. by 
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General Plan of the Newark Terminal 


approximately 15 miles of railway tracks. During the con- 
struction, which was completed within three months, more 
than 10,000 men were employed at one time and 67 pile 
drivers and other equipment in proportion were used simul- 
taneously in order to complete the project promptly in the 


1,638 ft. The exterior is finished concrete. The first con- 
crete was poured on May 14, 1918, and the last on October 
3 of the same year. There are 4,000 lineal feet of wharfs and 
2,860,700 sq. ft. of storage space in the eight-story building 
and the adjacent pier shed. A railroad supporting yard has 
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been built providing 11% miles of single track, with a 
capacity for 722 cars and a terminal yard with 6% miles of 
track, giving a total of permanent track of approximately 18 
miles. 

The project includes the main building 126 ft. by 1,638 
ft. 8 stories high, the power house and coal crusher, 80 ft. 
by 85 ft. by 78 ft. high, the main building wharf shed 2 
stories high, 100 ft. by 1,638 ft., and the navy pier sheds, 
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A View of the Interior Warehouse at Chicago 


two 3-story buildings, each 100 ft. by 924 ft., a one-story 
and basement electric sub-station, 86 ft. by 52 ft., a 3-story 
and basement administration building, 122 ft. by 88 ft., 
designed for three additional stories, the west open wharf, 
120 ft. by 1,100 ft., and the east open wharf, 72 ft. by 
580 ft. . 

The principal items in the construction of this project in- 
clude 2,500,000 cu. yd. of dredging, 13,000 tons of reinforc- 
ing steel, 300 tons of structural steel, 7 miles of sewer and 
water pipes laid, 30,000 wood piles, 6,650 lb. Raymond con- 
crete piles, 240,000 cu. yds. of concrete, 5,700,000 sq. ft. of 
forms built and erected, 30 miles of temporary and perma- 
nent tracks and 265,000 sq. ft. of windows set and glazed. 
In carrying out this project 720 cars of material were re- 
ceived and unloaded. This plant fronts for its entire length 
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The sections through the pier sheds and the storehouse and 
wharf shed show the provisions made for the convenient 
handling of stored material. Bridges are provided at both 
the upper floors of the pier sheds and between the second 
floors of the wharf shed and the storehouse. 


The Interior Warehouses 


The storage warehouse at Columbus, Ohio, including nine 
warehouses supplying a total floor area of 2,000,000 sq. ft. 
on a site, including 300 acres of land, is an example of the 
one-story type of interior warehouses. The warehouses are 
160 ft. wide and 1,540 ft. long, and are all one story high 
except one, which provides office space on the second floor of 
2,200 sq. ft. One building is the open type shed with frame 
roof and timber floor, the remaining eight being constructed 











View of the Tracks, Main Building, Wharf Sheds and the 
Connecting Bridges, Boston Terminal 


with tile exterior walls, 16 ft. high, on concrete foundations, 
with roofs of mill type construction and concrete floors. 
These buildings are each divided by brick firewalls into 11 
sections. The track sides of the buildings are provided with 
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Cross Section of the Pier Shed 


on a channel leading from the main ship canal in Boston 
harbor with a second channel back of the pier shed. The 
general layout map shows its location in reference to the 
water facilities and the supporting yard facilities, the yard 
having direct rail connection with the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. 

From north to south the service tracks include three tracks 
serving the storehouse on the north, two tracks between the 
storehouse and the wharf shed, and two tracks south of the 
wharf shed extending the full length of the pier. These are 


so arranged to permit freight to be unloaded simultaneously 
direct from the cars to ships, into the pier shed or wharf 
shed, or into the warehouse for storage or classification, from 
which it can later be moved to the piers by means of elevators 
and storage battery trucks. 





covered unloading platforms 12 ft. wide, running the full 
length. A classification and storage yard of 500 cars capacity 
and of 12 miles of tracks is provided, allowing 100 cars per 
day to be unloaded. Four and a half miles of concrete roads 
have been constructed as well as a complete sewer and weter 
system. Electric power is provided for the operation of tiering 
machines and_ battery-charging equipment, the batter es 
being for the tractors, which are used to facilitate the ope-a- 
tion of the plant. 

The second type of interior warehouse is of multi-stcry 
reinforced concrete fireproof construction throughout. The 
St. Louis wrehouse, a reinforced concrete skeleton ‘structure 
veneered with brick, is an example of this type. It is designed 
in flat slab construction for a live load of 500 Ib. per sq. ft., 
and is 100 ft. wide and 600 ft. long. The center section is 
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7 stories, including basement, and end sections are six stories. 
The plans for these facilities were developed under the 
direction of Francis Lee Stuart as chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee appointed by the War Industries Board. The con- 
struction was by the construction division of the Army. 


Abatement of the Whistle Nuisance 


+ TyRoneE, Pa., on the Middle Division of the Pennsyl- 
A vania Railroad, conductors of passenger trains who 
have to call in a flagman do it by means of an elec- 
tric bell which is fixed on a post several hundred feet back 
of the train and is controlled by a push button on the station 
platform. This simple arrangement for reducing the dis- 
turbance to the neighborhood by the noise of the locomotive 
whistle was put into effect on June 4, and it does away with 
a large amount of whistling, as most of the passenger trains 
stopping at Tyrone have large quantities of baggage and 
mail to discharge or to take on. The station at this place is 
situated on a curve, and a high bank on the inner side of the 
curve interferes with easy communication between the stand- 
ing train and any flagman who may be back the regulation 
distance, or even a shorter distance. There has been con- 
siderable inconvenience by reason of flagmen not hearing the 
engine whistle, particularly when the sound of the whistle 
was partly drowned by the noise of a moving freight train. 
There are four main tracks on this part of the road. 

Bells are provided only for the passenger tracks. Each 
bell circuit is arranged to ring two bells, one a short distance 
from the standing train and one farther back; and for each 
circuit there are two push buttons so as to make it easy for 
the conductor to reach one or the other without loss of time. 

The conductor, in sounding the bell, gives the regulation 
number of sounds, as prescribed by rules 14d and 14e. It 
has been found that there is in every case a saving of some 
seconds of time as compared with having first to inform the 
engineman and then have the signal given by the whistle. 

The whistling of the large number of trains that stop at 
Tyrone in the course of every 24 hours, must, of course, have 
been something of an annoyance to the people of Tyrone; but 
the officer of the road who gives us this information says that, 
so far as he knows, no protest had been made. 

The bells are located as follows: westbound, track No. 3, 
at the east end of the platform and at 600 ft. farther east; 
for eastbound trains, track No. 2, at the west end of the plat- 
form and 600 ft, farther west. The platforms are about 
1,000 ft. long. For a train of that length the farthest bell is 
only 600 ft. from the rear car; but the bell is loud enough to 
be heard a good distance, and the flagman can go as far as 
necessary to afford full protection to his train. 
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Train Accidents in May 


HE FOLLOWING is a list of the most notable train acci- 
dents that occurred on the railways of the United 
States in the month of May, 1919: 


CoLuisions 


Kind of Kind of 
Date Road Place accident _train Kil’d Inj'd 
3. Northern Pacific ....Forsythe xc x F 0 2 
DERAILMENTS 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place derailment train Kil’ d Inj’d 
2. Seaboard A. L...... Wadesboro malice 2 2 8 
ee ee ee Pittsburgh d. switch F, 1 0 
| i a a Moulton, Ia. b. rail F, 3 2 
12. conerey "i Oe Jersey City unx Er. l 2 
21. Y. N. H. & H....W. Mystic b. rail P. 0 2 
21. Mo. K. Ec eee \lvarado d. track P. 0 3 
23. Texas & Pacific...... Gordon cow P, 0 4 
25. ag a pepe E. Palestine boiler F, 2 1 
28. Texas & Pacific......Marshall ms P. 0 16 
TO. Galt. & Ohio.......% Greenfield, O. unx iy 1 4 
Otuer AccipDENTS 
Cause of Kind of 
Date _ Road Place accident train Kil’d Inj’d 
13. Seaboard A. L......Method, N. C. boiler F, 3 0 


The trains in collision at Forsythe, Mont., on the 3rd, about 
1 a. m., were eastbound passenger No. 4 and a switching 
freight train, on a side track. The passenger train ran over 
a misplaced switch and into the switching engine, damaging 


both engines, two baggage cars and four freight cars. Two 


employees were injured. The yard train was switching on 


the main track without having protected against the pas- 
senger train, which was behind time. 

The train derailed on the Seaboard Air Line at Wades- 
boro, N. C., on the 2d, was southbound passenger No. 13. 
The locomotive was overturned, and the engineman and fire- 
man were killed. Six passengers and 2 trainmen were in- 
jured. The derailment was caused by a malicious obstruction. 

The train derailed at Greenfield Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on the 8th, was a westbound freight. The locomotive ran off 
the track at a defective switch and was overturned. T. W. 
Barrett, trainmaster of the Pittsburgh district, standing on 
the tender, was pinned under the wreck and was killed. 

The train derailed near Moulton, Iowa, on the 11th, was 
through freight No. 95. One trainman and two trespassers 
were killed, and two trespassers were injured. The derail- 
ment was caused by a broken rail. 

The train derailed on the 12th at. Jersey City, N. J., was 
a local eastbound passenger. The locomotive was overturned, 
and four passenger cars were thrown off the rails. The en- 
gineman was killed and two other employees were injured. 
The train was nearing the terminal train shed, and was run- 
ning at moderate speed. 

The train derailed at West Mystic, Conn., on the 21st, was 
west bound passenger No. 5. The four leading cars in the 
train filled with mail and express matter were thrown off the 
track by a broken rail and fell down a bank. Two trainmen 
were slightly injured. The rail had been weakened by a 
transverse fissure. 

The train derailed near Alvarado, Tex., 
northbound passenger No. 28. Three passengers were 
slightly injured. The derailment was due to soft track, 
caused by very heavy rains. 

The train derailed at Gordon, Tex., on the 23rd, was the 
westbound Sunshine Special. Three passengers and one 
trainman were injured. The train was thrown off the track 
by striking a cow. 

The train derailed on the Pennsylvania Railroad near East 
Palestine, Ohio, on the 25th, was a westbound through 
freight. ‘The locomotive, a new one, belonging to the Chi- 


on the .21st, was 





1 Abbreviations and maiks used in Accident List: 


re. Rear collision——bc, Butting collision——xc, Other collisions b, 
Broken d, Defective *_unf, Unforeseen obs‘ruction -unx, Unex 
plained derail, Open derailing switch——ms, Misplaced switch acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction——malice, Malicious obstruction of track, 
etc.——boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road———fire, Cars burned while 
running——P. or Pass., Passenger train——-F. or Ft., Freight train (int 
cluding empty engines, work trains. etc.)—-—Asterisk, Wreck wholly or 


partly destroyed by fire——-Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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cago, Burlington & Quincy, was wrecked by thé explosion of 
its boiler, and two men were killed, the engineman of the 
train and a messenger for the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
The fireman was seriously injured. Five cars were knocked 
off the track. The explosion was due to low water. 

The train derailed near Marshall, Tex., on the morning of 
the 28th, was westbound passenger No. 25. The locomotive 
was derailed and overturned at a misplaced switch. The 
fireman and 17 passengers were injured. 

The train derailed at Greenfield, Ohio, on the 30th, was 
westbound passenger No. 3. Four coaches were ditched. 
These cars were occupied by soldiers returning home to Ari- 
zona and New Mexico; one soldier was killed and four were 
injured. 

The train involved in the accident at Method, N. C., on 
the 13th, was southbound freight No. 89. The locomotive, a 
new Mallet, was wrecked by the explosion of the boiler, and 
the engineman, fireman and one brakeman were killed. No 
cars were derailed. 

Electric Car Accidents ——Of accidents to electric cars re- 
ported in the newspapers as occurring in the month of May, 
the only one thus far noted in which there was a fatality is 
that at Noblesville, Ind., on the night of the 24th, when a 
runaway car was derailed in the business part of the city, 
killing one person and injuring 23, and wrecking ten auto- 
mobiles. 

Canada.—Westbound passenger train No. 3, of the Wa- 
bash Railroad was derailed by the falling of a brakebeam 
near Cayuga, Ont., on the 8th, and the engineman and fire- 
man were killed. Forty passengers were slightly injured. A 
derailment on the Grand Trunk near Paris Junction, on the 
22nd, resulted in the destruction by fire of ten cars contain- 
ing oil, gasoline, coke and other merchandise. 


Country-Wide Safety-First 


F. DUFFY, manager of the Safety Section, Division of 
A Operation, United States Railroad Administration, 
* has issued a bulletin giving in brief form the results 
of the “no-accident month’ campaign in the Southwestern 
Region. Full reports are not yet in, but “splendid results 
have been shown.” The Pyeatt Lines record a reduction of 
71 per cent; the Edson Lines, 70 per cent; the Whitehead 
Lines, 64 per cent, and the Johnson Lines, 67 per cent. The 
first three lines mentioned above, so.far, are the only ones 
that have placed expert and experienced inspectors in the 
field. 

This was for the month of May. For the first three months 
of the year there were marked reductions in deaths and in- 
juries to employees. Interesting information is given in the 
bulletin concerning other Regions. One small road in the 
Northwestern Region, in the month of March, reported none 
killed and none injured, as compared with four killed and 
31 injured in March of last year. The Central of Georgia 
reports that the Candler Silver Trophy has been awarded 
to the Macon Division, which, under the supervision of 
Superintendent M. B. Smith, worked 665,139 man-hours 
during the first, three months of 1919, with four injuries re- 
portable. The Columbus shops, under Master Mechanic 
E. G. Gross, worked, during the three months, 333,452 man- 
hours, with vo injuries reportable. 

One large road in the Allegheny Region, in its report for 
April makes prominent the fact that 46 per cent of all bodily 
injuries and 37.5 per cent of all fatalities were those of per- 
sons who had been in the service less than one year. In the 
shops more than one-half of all injuries were sustained by 
men in the service less than one year, and the three men 
killed were all new employees. The proper education of new 
men is a serious duty. Another road shows that a large 
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number of personal injuries happened to men in places not 
properly provided with artificial light. Keeping reflectors 
clean and having the upper part of the walls of shops prop- 
erly whitened at all times, are important elements of safety. 
Keeping windows clean usually increases natural light 25 
per cent. 

Mr. Duffy calls attention to the fact that the Safety Sec- 
tion has been endorsed by the votes of the Grand Lodges of 
all the railroad brotherhoods. 

A tabular statement showing totals in each of the seven 
regions shows on class I railroads for the month of March, 
2,072 meetings of safety committees at which the aggregate 
attendance was 32,249. The record shows that at each of 
these meetings some officers or employees who ought to have 
attended were absent, and the aggregate absences for the 
month of March were 5,530, or about one-seventh of the total 
membership. About 100 safety rallies were held, at which 
were present 19,268 employees. The total number of em- 
ployees killed on these roads in the month of March was 169, 
as compared with 264 in March, 1918. 


The Reorganization of the 
American Railroad Association 


T A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the re- 
organized American Railroad Association, which was 
held in Atlantic City on Thursday of last week, the 

following officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
President, R. H. Aishton, regional director, Northwestern 
Region. 





R. H. Aishton 
President, American Railroad Association 


First vice-president, W. T. Tyler, director of the Division 
of Operation, United States Railroad Administration. 

Second vice-president, E. H. Coapman, federal manager 
Southern Railroad. 

General secretary and treasurer, J. E. Fairbanks. 

Assistant general secretary and assistant treasurer, H. J. 
Forster. 
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General Secretary Fairbanks will in future have head- 
quarters in both New York and Chicago. The offices of the 
association in Chicago will be located in the Manhattan 
Building. Activities of the mechanical, engineering, traffic 
and transportation sections will be carried on from Chicago. 
The treasurer will be located in New York and activities of 
the operating, telegraph and telephone, signal, transportation 
and purchases and stores sections will be carried on from 
New York. 

The Executive Committee now comprises 20 members, in- 
cluding the directors of operation, of accounting and of capi- 
tal expenditures of the Railroad Administration, the seven 


W. T. Tyler, 
First Vice-President, American Railroad Association 


regional directors and the federal managers of seven individ- 
ual roads. The meeting of the Executive Committee in At- 
lantic City was fully reported in the Railway Age Daily, edi- 
tion of Friday, June 20, page 1579. 


Great quantities of perishable freight were delayed at 
inbound freight stations in New York City this week because of 
a strike of the teamsters, employed by the wholesale dealers and 
jobbers in fruit and fresh vegetables, said to number 3,700 men. 
As we go to press the merchants appear to be making no con- 
cession to the strikers, having employed some new men, and 
having made arrangements for police protection to prevent inter- 
ference with their wagons and trucks. On Monday the number 
of carioads of produce waiting at the piers of the Erie Railroad, 
to be delivered to consignees, was reported as 35 of green fruit, 
52 of melons, 64 of oranges and 1 of apples. At the Pennsyl- 
vania piers there were 35 cars of peaches, 5 of melons, 42 of 
cucumbers, 39 of tomatoes, 123 of potatoes, 12 of onions and 31 
cars of miscellaneous vegetables. The Old Dominion Steamship 
Company, at its docks on the North river had 10,000 barrels of 
potatoes, 3,800 barrels of cucumbers, 1,100 barrels of cabbages, 
550 crates of onions, 100 barrels of squash and 5,000 packages of 
beans. Very large losses by deterioration of the fruit and vege- 
tables are sure to be sustained, and on Wednesday some of the 
merchants estimated the total as $1,000,000. 
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Orders of the Regional Directors 


TANDARD STEAM HOSE COUPLING.—Order 213 of th 
S Southwestern regional director states that an investi- 

gation of complaints received has developed the fact that 
some railroads were using a steam hose coupling of an en- 
tirely diiferent type from that prescribed by the Master Car 
Builders’ Association. A committee on standards has made 
an exhaustive investigation of steam hose couplings and 
it has been agreed that the standard steam hose coupling 
shall have M. C. B. contour and bore and a common standard 
gasket. The angle of the coupler shall be 20 deg. and the 


E. H. Coapman, 
Second Vice-President, American Railroad Association 


locking arrangement shall be similar to the type S-4 coupler, 
gasket to be made of composition and to be of the fixed type. 
The standard must be adhered to by all railroads under 
federal control where is is necessary to buy new couplings. 

Sampling Grain in Transit.—Circular 220 of the South- 
western regional director quotes a recommendation of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association that grain doors of cars 
should have, at the top, boards not more than 6 in. wide, 
so that inspectors may inspect without destroying an un- 
necessary quantity of lumber. 

Public Improvements; Special Assessments.—Circular 223 
of the Southwestern regional director quotes the announce- 
ment of the Director General issued on June 2, relative to 
the method of handling public improvements or special as-- 
sessments against railroads involving charges against capital 
account. This order supersedes all previous circulars and 
orders in this region concerning special improvement assess- 
ments and other charges against capital account based on 
public improvements under either special or genera] law. 


The War Finance Corporation has announced the follow- 
‘ng new loans to railroad companies: Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
$976,000; Pennsvlvania, $12,260,000; Lehigh Valley, $800,000; III- 
inois Central, $1,500,000; Wabash, $92,800; Erie, $800,000: Sea- 
board Air Line, $135,000; Chicago & Alton, $80,000. 












Executive Suggests Relieving I. C. C. of Power’ 


E. P. Ripley, President of the Santa Fe, Favors Appointment of 
a New Body to Control Railways 


American public today is service. There is trouble 

with service everywhere; there is trouble with service 
in the shop, in the factory, in the trades, in the club. The 
trouble everywhere is that there is practically no service, or 
that service is inefficient; that it is not half what it used to 
be. I think the real trouble is that there is no master. I 
think the work done under a master is always the best work. 
It is not derogatory to anybody to have a master. Every one 
interested in the accomplishments of any concern, whatever 
may be the business of such concern, is responsible to some 
one as a master. Everybody must account to somebody for 
his actions. Today we seem to have gotten away from that, 
to such an extent that every one is a law unto himself. To 
this extent we are Bolshevists, and are imitating Russia. It 
is this disorganization which accounts for the lack of service 
and the actual lack of production. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the railroads of 
this country were taken over by the United States Government 
on the first of January, 1918. There may or there may not 
have been good reasons for this. West of Chicago there was 
no good reason for doing so; there had been no failure on 
the part of the railroads to do their work and things were 
going on as well as always. East of Chicago there may have 
been good reason because of the tremendous—fic- 
titious—impetus given to business by the war throughout the 
country generally. At the same time it was an open question 
whether, if the railroads had been allowed to throw aside all 
laws and had been permitted to do what the Administration 
did in throwing the laws of the country into the discard, and 
do things they had prohibited us from doing, the results 
would not have been equally satisfactory. It is not for me 
to say what the results have been so far as service to the 
public is concerned; that is something they may judge for 
themselves. Every one has had experience and can judge for 
himself. At all events it seems to have been borne in upon 
the Administration and upon Congress that the experiment 
of government operation has not been an unmitigated success. 

I noticed that the bulletin board downstairs says “What 
shall we do with the Railroads?” I find it a good deal easier 
to criticize plans that have been suggested than to offer plans 
of my own. Almost everybody in Congress and I think al- 
most everybody out of Congress has an idea as to the plan 
which should be operative. They all admit that the present 
condition can not go on any longer, but the plans for a so- 
lution range from the plan of Mr. Plumb, in behalf of the 
employees, who has a suggestion that the government buy 
the railroads and form a directorate of which the employees 
should be in the majority, to the plan of Mr. Warfield, rep- 
resenting the security holders, who practically does not want 
any limitations put on the earnings. 

I do not think that Congress will ever pass any law which 
does not provide for some kind of regulation, there being ap- 
parently a fixed idea in the minds of some people that a curb 
must be put on the “rapacity” of the railroads. What op- 
portunity the railroads have had to demonstrate the possession 
of this quality I am unable to remember. I can not remember 
when we were not very strictly limited in our income and 
more or less affected by law in our outgo. 

The plan of Mr. Cummins provides for a small guaranty— 
he says from 4 per cent to 4%4 per cent on the value. He is 
indefinite as to how he defines value. Presumably it is the 


(Hi OF THE MANY PROBLEMS that is troubling the 





*Address by E. P. Ripley before the City Club, Chicago, June 12, 1919. 
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valuation now going on under the auspices of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which is based primarily so far on 
the prices of 1914. It is a well known fact that the prices 
of 1914 are at least 40 per cent below those of today, and 
that 414 per cent today is equivalent to about 2% per cent 
in the former purchasing power of money, so that with the 
short valuation and short income it does not leave very much 
for the widows, orphans, insurance companies, etc., who hold 
the securities, and bought them when a 4% per cent return 
meant 4% per cent. 

The plan of Mr. Warfield also provides, not in fact al- 
though in theory, for a guaranty of earnings; that is, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission shall be in full charge of rates 
and practically everything, including wages; that the country 
shall be divided into regional groups, and that the rates in 
those groups shall be so fixed as to bring about a certain 
amount of revenue within those groups. This is a very de- 
vious and complicated method. I do not believe there is any 
possible way of providing a set of rates which will bring 
about such results without doing away with all uniformity 
and without bringing about the very discrimination which 
it is the desire of the country to avoid. I do not believe it is 
possible to make a series of rates to bring about a given re- 
sult which will not result in somebody either getting too 
much money or too little, as the case may be. It will vary 
also from year to year. It seems to me the plan is objection- 
able in that regard. It is also objectionable in my mind be- 
cause it still allows a control of railroads by the states that 
have heretofore bedeviled the situation in their own interests. 
If states like Texas, which undertakes to say “Texas for the 
Texans” and to build a Chinese wall so that no one else can 
do business there, can do this sort of thing it seems as though 
there ought to be some national body which could intervene. 
The same spirit has taken possession of some other states, 
but notably Texas. 

Still a third plan, one which is presented by Congressman 
Esch of Wisconsin and Senator Pomerene of Ohio. This 
bill attempts to restore the railroads on the 1st of January 
next to their owners, but without any recommendations other 
than that it provides for a large extension of the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and practically makes 
them the court of last resort. It provides that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall take care of all facilities, dis- 
tribution of power, cars, etc.—practically take the manage- 
ment of the railroads out of the hands of the owners, but does 
not make them responsible for anything. In other words, it 
gives absolute power to that body without any responsibility 
whatever. Of course, the owners will not look with much 
equanimity upon that kind of a proposition. It is doubtful 
whether the owners of any property would like to see it taken 
away from them and transferred absolutely into the hands of 
any political body, and it is particularly objectionable, I 
think, because of the character of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. And here I am going to say something that per- 
haps will not be altogether agreeable to everybody present and 
which possibly may result in a good deal of criticism so far 
as Iam concerned. But I have arrived at a time of life when 
it is immaterial what anybody thinks about it and what any- 
body says about it, and if they desire to criticize they are 
quite welcome to do so. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been in exis- 
tence about 32 years and during that time has had many able 
members. It has also had many not so able and many who 
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were appointed because of political activities, or had made 
the railroad business their objective in the way of criticism. 
It is a singular thing, however, that in all of its 32 years of 
existence, it has never had as a member either a railroad 
man, or a business man, or a shipper, or a farmer. There 
was appointed on it a railroad conductor who had no previous 
knowledge of the railroad business except as a conductor. He 
has made one of the best commissioners they have had be- 
cause he has done as well as he could with the education that 
he had. There are other members who have been partially 
educated at our expense. They were absolutely without ex- 
perience. Many of them have learned that there are two 
sides to a question and have proved valuable to the Commis- 
sion. There are still some others who have not seen the light. 
They are still standing in the way of compromise, or a fair 
way out of this muddle. It is only ten days ago that one of 
the members of the Commission said he did not think any 
remedial measures were necessary; the roads were earning as 
much money now as ever before, and all that was necessary 
was to return them to their owners without any legislation 
This ignores’ absolutely the fact that the dollar is worth only 
about sixty cents, and we have to pay our bills on the basis 
of the depreciated dollar. It also ignores the fact that there 
is some five hundred or six hundred millions more of invest- 
ment upon which interest must be earned. 

In the Western Advance case of 1910 I testified for the 
Western Lines that of all the disbursements of a railway com- 
pany more than half the total goes into labor. I showed that 
in the current year the wages of Santa Fe employees had 
been increased about $2,000,000 and that further advances 
of $2,500,000 were in prospect. I made the argument that to 
meet such outlays it was absolutely necessary that we have 
more money. Like testimony was given by witnesses for the 
Eastern Lines. Nevertheless, the United States Government, 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission, refused to give 
us a dollar. 


It has seemed to me just now, when presumably every mem- 
ber of Congress admits something ought to be done, what- 
ever is done should be in the direction of rather more in- 


telligent regulation for the railroads. We do not care, as 
middlemen, it does not make any difference to us, what wages 
are, if we can pass it on—if we do as merchants do, charge 
our customers enough so as to recoup us for what the gov- 
ernment says we must pay, we can stand it. We are exactly 
in the same position as you merchants are. 

We shall probably be obliged to take over the railroads not 
later than January Ist next, but we can not take them back 
under the conditions as they have existed heretofore. With 
the Interstate Commerce Commission regulations there must 
accompany more responsibility for the payment of our bills, 
which have been enormously increased by concessions to 
labor. It is a bad situation and I would be glad if anyone 
could show me a way out of it. It is much easier to criticise 
the plans of others than to make new plans for others to 
criticize, and the question is often asked me what I would do 
if I could do just as I liked. That is always embarrassing 
because I do not know to what length I would go if I could 
do as I liked. But it has seemed to me that while the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ought to be in charge of regula- 
tion it ought to be shorn of its functions of prosecutor, judge 
and jury. It ought not to be permitted to prosecute an in- 
dividual railroad for some infraction of the law and at the 
same time pass on the guilt of such railroad and fix the pen- 
alty. It is a dangerous thing to do. There ought to be some- 
body to whom appeal may be had. My thought has been that 
while the Interstate Commerce Commission should perhaps 
exist as heretofore there ought to be a body of three or five 
people, appointed by the President and acting for the people 
of the United States, holding almost the same rank as judges 
of the Supreme Court, and receiving salaries that would make 
it an object for the best class of men, who should have abso- 
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lute legal power over anything presented either by the rai! 
roads, or by the Commission, and to whom decisions of th 
Commission could be appealed either by shipper, or by rai! 
road. A body like that ought to be appointed for at least te: 
years—15 years would be better in my opinion—and ough 
to be independent of politics and ought to be the final body t 
protect the American people from any injury that might } 
done by the railroads, and the railroads from the injury tha 
has been done them heretofore and which may be done t 
them again by ill-considered partisan legislation. I have 
made no effort to introduce a plan of that kind except by cor 
respondence with my friends and people in Washington, but 
hope that something of that sort can be done. I am sick and 
tired of perpetual lawsuits. We have been at law with the 
people of the United States for the last thirty years, it has not 
resulted in anything but bad feeling and there is no occa- 
sion for it and for its existence. 


Mr. Sprague’s Automatic- 
Stop Proposals« 


HE PROPER FUNCTION of the automatic train control sys- 

tem is to control the train only when the engineman 

has failed to perform his required duties. The sense 
of responsibility for safety of their trains which is almost 
universally felt by enginemen is not always effective, with 
present safeguards, to prevent collisions. As I said when I 
was called to testify at the investigation of the South Byron 
collision, there has been a two years’ attempt to introduce 
automatic train control on the New York Central. After a 
very considerable development the matter was called to the at- 
tention of the president of the road and he ordered a thorough 
investigation. This investigation was conducted in a per- 
functory sort of fashion over a period of several months and 
was accompanied by two proposals to co-operatively equip 
the Hudson Division from Croton to Rensselaer. 

Subsequently, by further direction of the president, the 
matter was referred to an expert committee, which was en- 
larged, by my request, so as to represent the entire New York 
Central Lines, this comprising the chief signal engineers of 
the four principal divisions, the chief mechanical engineer, 
the general superintendent of telegraph and the assistant 
terminal manager, aided, of course, by their experts. 

This committee spent several months in their investiga- 
tion, during which, in reply to many criticisms, construc- 
tive developments were made in the system; also new pro- 
posals were considered, covering shorter sections of line and 
reduced equipment of such character as would fully test the 
character and sufficiency of this system of train control, with- 
out involving too great capital risk. 

A unanimous report was made endorsing a trial; but on 
the entrance of the United States into the world war, negotia- 
tions were suspended. Although I have seen this report I 
have never had a copy of it 

a 

Engineers and firemen are subject to the same frailties, 
weaknesses and accidents as others, and cannot control 
weather or other conditions external to their cabs. Momen- 
tary inattention, varying degrees of color blindness or de- 
fects in color sense, temporary or serious illness from what- 
ever cause, fatigue due to long hours of service or to domestic 
demands, sleepiness induced by a torpid liver, the use of al- 
cohol, the rhythmic action of the locomotive or the pressure 
of the wind may make the engineer momentarily oblivious 
to warnings. An unexpected happening in the cab, the break- 





*Extracts from a statement by Frank J. Sprague before the New York 
State Public Service Commission, Second District, at New York City 
June 18, 1919. (See Railway Age, June 20, page 1553.) Mr. Sprague is 
the inventor of multiple-unit train control and other important elements 
ef the art of electric railroad operation. 
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ing of a water gage, distraction by the fireman or a transient 
cab passenger, a blow from a passing obstruction, the cloud- 
ing and frosting of windows, inclement weather, with driv- 
ing rain, hail, snow or fog, and drifting smoke from passing 
trains add equal dangers. Curvature of road and uncer- 
tainty as to headlands along the route, the glare of an ap- 
proaching headlight, the possible obscuring of signals from 
other causes, the dimming or failure of signal lights, the 
clogging of signal blades in winter storms, or a momentary 
hiatus or aberration of mind,—all increase the possibility of 
failure of response to a correctly initiated or given signal, and 
emphasize the necessity of supplementing the sense of sight 
by those of hearing and touch. 
a 

How has the demand for the development of the automatic 
train control been met by the railroads? Often, although 
happily not always, by skepticism, disbelief and even nar- 
row-minded opposition, at much of which I am not surprised 
and with a good deal of which I am in entire sympathy. I 
had some experience with one particular road, whose general 
manager and signal officer could never find an hour to in- 
spect my system although one of its vice-president stated that 
if a system could be devised to increase safety of operation he 
believed, and would so advise his directors, that it must in 
law be adopted. And I may be pardoned if I take exception 
to the conclusion expressed, although I am not one of those 
who responded to a grandiloquent advertisement, issued after 
a series of disasters, offering the munificent prize of $10,000 
to that inventor who would produce a satisfactory system of 
automatic train control. Those familiar with this develop- 
ment are aware of the great cost of such work, running in in- 
dividual instances to hundreds of thousands of dollars. My 
own company and I, despite all the technical resources at our 
command, my own experience of 37 years in several epochal 
developments connected with the electric art and the associa- 
tion of men skilled in signaling and braking, have spent not 
only several years of effort but over $350,000 in cash. 

Personally, I have not been satisfied to limit myself to 
‘automatic stops.”” It has seemed to me that something much 
more was necessary, and that something was to marry to- 
gether the wayside signal system of the road and the brak- 
ing equipment of the train in such fashion that there should 
be repeated directly into the cab certain signals, depending 
upon the same track and train conditions as initiate the action 
of the wayside signals; and that in response thereto there 
should be be established in [the approach to] every signal 
block the potentiality of both service and emergency braking, 
with the absolute minimum of interference with the normal 
judgment and action of an engineer. 

It must be admitted that the development of an automatic 
train control system to meet all conditions is no mean problem, 
and the opinion has been expressed that it would perhaps be 
best done by the railroads themselves, working, I assume, 
through their signal engineers and brake experts. To this 
point of view I wish to take exception, one which is no re- 
flection upon the individual capacity or ability of the men re- 
ferred to. Something more is needed than they can give, 
both in the matter of time and of constructive knowledge. 
The employees on a road are well occupied in maintaining in 
operative condition apparatus designed, built and installed 
by equipment companies, each especially familiar with, and 
naturally prejudiced in favor of, its particular devices. 
Something beside the criticism which railway operatives can 
give is essential, and that is an outside point of view, a con- 
structive agency well equipped, technically and financially, 
with concentration of thought and aim undiverted by daily 
opérative duties, which, selecting and clarifying the essentials 
which must characterize a system having common applica- 
tion, shall have the advantage of the critical constructive com- 
ment of those who must eventually use and depend upon the 
apparatus. 
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It is this combination of private amply-backed initiation, 
using not only the known facts with regard to signaling and 
braking but other knowledge in the industrial art, and close 
co-operation with the railways for a common end, which is 
needed; and if this latter is accorded, the financial backing 
will be forthcoming, and an eminently satisfactory result 
will obtain. 

In my automatic train control equipment the electrical cir- 
cuits are the acme of simplicity, compared to the circuits of 
signal systems; the track equipment is simpler and more re- 
liable than the motor-operated wayside signal, although de- 
pendent upon the same initiating causes; the air equipment 
is similar to and in many respects simpler than the standard 
braking equipment; and in the end I believe that each and: 
every part of it will he at least equally fool-proof. 


Contaminating a Water 
Supply by Storage Coal 


RECENT EXAMPLE of water supply contamination oc- 
A curring at a small middle western engine terminal, em- 

phasizes conspicuously an unexpected source of pollu- 
tien possible in railroad water supply. The water at this 
point is drawn from two shallow, gravel type wells approxi- 
mately 45 ft. deep and 400 ft. apart, and is pumped by ver- 
tical centrifugal pumps run by electric motors. The usual 
delivery rate varies between 125 and 200 gal. per minute 
per well, and the consumption averages. 200,000 gal. per day. 
The wells are located about 1,000 ft. from the roundhouse. 
The yard is built mostly on a sand fill with a comparatively 
small amount of cinder ballast. The terminal is situated in 
a small river bottom, with the surrounding country fairly 
level, drainage facilities being poor. 

In the early summer of 1918, in view of a prospective coal 
shortage, this terminal was designated as one of the points 
for storing a surplus coal supply. The coal was of the bitum- 
inous type common to certain middle western districts, and 
was unloaded in piles of approximately 400 tons. The 
maximum storage of about 30,000 tons was reached in. De- 
cember, the piles covering ground adjacent to yard tracks 
and between and beyond the locations of the wells. 

Early in January it was noted that trouble was being 
reported with engine boilers, leaky flues and cracked stay- 
bolts developing to a considerable extent beyond what would 
be warranted by ordinary circumstances. Flues removed 
showed a very hard scale accumulation not in keeping with 
the usual conditions and pitting was noticeable. Samples 
of the water supply were forwarded to the chemist about the 
middle of January. The original quality of the water was 
not extremely bad, having tested 15 grains per gallon of 
scaling matter present, mostly calcium and magnesium car- 
bonates. However, results of analyses of these new samples 
developed the fact that a considerable change had taken 
place, the carbonates having been reduced to 8 grains and 
the total hardness increased to 25 with an increase also in 
the sodium chloride content, this water being one which 
would form a very hard flint-like scale. 

An investigation was started at once to ascertain the source 
of contamination. Samples of water were furnished regu- 
larly from both wells, and these showed not only a variation 
between each other, but also a fluctuation of total solids of 
between 20 and 60 grains per gallon. Samples from wells 
in the vicinity showed similar contamination within .a radius 
of one-quarter mile, but in wells beyond there had been no 
change. This indicated strongly that local drainage was the 
conveyor of the pollution with the storage coal piles as the 
possible source, this being the only changed condition from 
previous years. 

Samples of coal from the storage piles were sent to the 
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laboratory, together with samples from cars fresh from the 
mines. When part of these samples were digested in water 
at the laboratory, water drawn from the storage coal showed 
that the carbonates were entirely eliminated, leaving residual 
acidity and a strong increase in hardness. The fresh coal 
had but little effect upon the water even after 30 days’ leach- 
ing. This indicates that the weathering had oxidized the 
iron pyrites in the stored coal with the subsequent liberation 
of the sulphuric anhydride, which was changed to sulphuric 
acid or incrusting sulphates and carried away by drainage or 
soaked into the ground. 

Government analyses of coal from the mines have shown 
from 2.86 to 5 per cent sulphur. Check analyses of the coal 
from storage piles tested but 1.45 per cent sulphur, indicating 
that some possible 200 tons of sulphur, or around 160,000 
lb. of sulphate compounds had been leached out of the coal 
to be carried away by drainage, either surface or sub-surface. 

As a measure of relief the coal was cleaned up. between 
the wells and also removed from a radius of 300 feet. This 
helped and the wells are now gradually returning to normal, 
although one appears to be more in the channel of the under- 
ground flow from the coal pile drainage and consistently 
shows a poorer quality than the other. It is still noted that 
after heavy rains the hardness of both wells increases con- 
siderably and from 3 to 10 days are required before a de- 
crease is noticeable. It will undoubtedly be some time before 
the trouble is entirely removed, as white discoloration remains 
on the ground around coal piles similar to alkali deposits on 
the western plains. 

As a means of permanent relief for locomotive boiler 
troubles, a complete water treating plant is contemplated ,at 
this point, as this will also give economical returns with the 
normal quality of the water. As a temporary expedient, pre- 
determined amounts of soda ash are added directly to the 
engine boilers when they are washed, and also in tenders 
when they are filled. 

This incident emphasizes the fact that local water condi- 
tions and drainage, including porosity of soil, should be 
given careful consideration in the storing of coal. 


Big Four Increases 
Capacity at Congested Points* 


ville project, chief among them being the Eagle Creek 


b ee structures formed an important feature of the Zions- 
bridge which is located about centrally in the long 


embankment. This is a reinforced concrete arch structure of 
the filled-spandrel type consisting of five semicircular arches 
—three central openings of 45 ft. with one at each end of 39 
ft. The total length of the bridge is 273 ft. with a maximum 
height of 6214 ft. from base of rail to bottom of footing. It 
requires the placing of 6,200 cu. yd. of concrete and 112,- 
000 lb. of reinforcing steel. Pile foundations were used. 

The construction of this bridge followed modern practice 
in concrete work, handling material from cars to storage and 
from storage to the hoppers over the concrete mixer with a 
clam shell bucket and derrick, while using towers and spout- 
ing for transporting the concrete. Three fourths of a mile 
of temporary track was required to haul the material to the 
site of the bridge. Bulk cement was used, being delivered 
in open top cars covered with tarpaulin and unloaded with 
a clam shell bucket into a storage shed of 12 cars capacity. 
The filling and emptying of this shed by means of the bucket 
was facilitated by having the roof made with removable 
sections. 

Other structures included two highway under crossings, 
a number of over crossings and several culverts. One of 
the undercrossings is on a skew of 29 deg. 9 min., necessitat- 


*An illustrated article was published last week on this subject. 
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ing an excessively long span in order to obtain the 2 
clear width at right angles to the highway. The su 
structure of this consists of two through girders conne 
by a floor of 20-in. Bethlehem I-beams covered with « 
crete. Just south of the long cut is an embankment 500 
long and 30 ft. deep occupied by a reinforced concrete fi 
top undercrossing 13 ft. 10 in. high and 24 ft. wide for 
highway and a 12-ft. arch for a creek. As most of the ove 
crossings will be of concrete construction, it has been ne 
essary to install temporary timber overcrossings at a num. 
ber of places in the course of progress on the excavation 
the cuts. The contractor for the grading on this project is 
the Dunn, McCarthy Company of Chicago. The construc 
tion of the heavy masonry work was let to the A. J. Yawger 
Company of Indianapolis. 

Another double-track project in the vicinity of Indianapolis 
is the provision of second track between Briar and Beech 
Grove a distance of about five miles, double track having 
previously been completed in the five miles between Indian- 
apolis and Beech Grove. The reason for this improvement, 
like that between Augusta and Whitestown, is the necessity 
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Details of Heavy Girder Span Used at Columbus 


for a stretch of double track next to a large terminal. There 
is a large yard at Beech Grove, the work is all light in- 
volving embankments aggregating 50,000 cu. yd. and cuts 
of 25,000 cu. yd. The project is entirely complete except 
for the laying of track which has been delayed on acount 
of the inability to secure rail. 

At Columbus, terminal facilities are being improved by 
the construction of a yard at Avenue, about four miles 
southwest of the city, in connection with provision for double 
track throughout the terminal district. The present project 
covers the second tracking of 41% miles on the line toward 
Springfield and the construction of a part of the Avenue yard 
which eventually will be the main terminal for the Big Four 
at Columbus. An important feature of this work is the re- 
construction of two bridges about one fourth mile apart, 
one over the Scioto river and the other over Olentangy creek. 
In making these renewals the grade was raised 2 ft. 4 in. at 
the Scioto river bridge and 0.9 ft. at the other structure. 

Of special interest in connection with these structures is 
the use of long heavy through girder spans, one of 106 ft. 
3 in. and three of 95 ft. 9 in. for the first named bridge and 
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three 104 ft. 3 in. spans at the second bridge. The bridges 
are designed for E-70 loading, New York Central Lines 
specifications, so that with a double-track, through-girder 
span 106 ft. long, the construction becomes exceedingly 
heavy, the steel in this one span weighing 250 tons, As the 
old span arrangement was not maintained throughout in the 
reconstruction, the work included considerable substructure 
work beside that of extending the piers for second track. 
The second track work here entailed 11,900 cu. yd. of cut 
and 47,500 cu. yd. of fill while the yard work, to the extent 
to which it is being constructed at the present, involves a 
cut containing 71,000 cu. yd. 
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All of the improvement work on the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis has been conducted under the gen- 
eral direction of C. A. Paquette, chief engineer, Cincinnati, ° 
Ohio. The work on the Indianapolis-Cleveland line and 
at Columbus has been under the direction of W. C. Kegler, 
district engineer at Galion, Ohio, and W. S. Burnett, dis- 
trict engineer at Springfield, Ohio, (during the illness of 
Mr. Kegler). The work at Indianapolis has been under the 
direction of A. M. Turner, district engineer, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Resident engineers on this work are W. T. Taylor, 
Zionsville, Ind., T. E. Earle, Union City, Ohio, and F. N. 
Johnson, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


Russia as a Field for American Railway Genius 


Foreign Assistance Necessary in Rehabilitation and 
Extension of Transportation Facilities 


By A. A. Boublikoff* 
President, Atchinsk-Minoussinsk Railroad 


HE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE of Russia’s economic weakness 
T was the retarded development of her railway system. 

This was among the primary causes, if not the only 
cause, of her complete political, military and economic 
collapse. 

From the very beginning of her railroad construction, the 
development of the Russian railroad system was constantly 
behind the increase of the country’s productiveness. If we 
plot the curve of the increase of railroad mileage in Russia, 
together with the curve of the traffic density for the period 
of time from 1874, when the necessary statistical data first 
became available, until 1904, a remarkable phenomenon 
would become apparent; namely, the two curves will be almost 
mathematically parallel. Even war-times and bad crops 
failed to produce serious and lasting fluctuations in the curve 
of traffic density. 

Let the aggregate mileage of Russian railroads in 1874 be 
1. Then the mileage in 1884, 1894 and 1904 will be 1.5, 2 
and 3, respectively. The traffic density, however, would also 
increase 1.5, 2 and 3 times for the respective years. It 
follows that the sum total of traffic carried by the railroads, 
the amount of ton-miles, increased directly as the square of 
the growth of the roads, or 2.25, 4 and 9 times for the re- 
spective years. Consequently it may be asserted categorically 
that during the 30 years from 1874 to 1904 the productivity 
of Russia was steadily and energetically eclipsing the growth 
of the railroads. 

The Russo-Japanese war and the first Russian revolution 
caused in 1906 a respectively sharp downward turn in the 
curve of traffic density, but the effect of even these tremen- 
dous events was nowise lasting and as early as 1907-1908 the 
previously stated relation between the curve of mileage and 
of traffic density prevailed again. In the years follow:ng, up 
to the outbreak of the great European war, the curve of traffic 
density soared even high above that of mileage. 

On the eve of the great war the average traffic density on 
the Russian roads, two-thirds of which are single-tracked, 
reached 1.200.000 ton-miles per mile. Russia had no rivals 
so far as the work done on each individual track is concerned. 
If a railroad, as a mechanism, had no limit of power and if 
furthermore. there was no limit of economically profitable 
loading.+ the facts stated above would have insured the 
Russian railroads the largest income in the world. 





*Mr. Boublikoff is also a director of the Central Caucasus Railroad, 


and vice-president of the Youroveta Home and Foreign Trade Company, 


Inc., New York. He was formerly a member of the Russian Duma. 


In reality a large number of Russian railroads exceeded 
the limit of profitable loading, so that further increase in 
tonnage carried, instead of increasing the net profit, brought 
about, on the contrary, an enormous growth of costs and 
losses of operation. Moreover, a sharp divergence between 
the demand for freight traffic and the available means for 
meeting this demand became prominent. The freight capacity 
of many lines became utterly exhausted at length. As a 
result, it became practically necessary to renounce the prin- 
ciple of shortest distancest and to use on a large scale the 
so-called “circuits,” 7. e., roundabout routes for shipments to 
avoid congested sections. The additional mileage necessary 
in this way, as against the shortest distance method, often 
amounts to as much as 400 versts (about 267 miles) and 
more. It not infrequently happened, however, that all pos- 
sible circuitous routes were also completely clogged. In such 
an event, freight traffic for many routes would practically 
come to a standstill. The railroads, instead of stimulating 
the productive forces of the country, would instead become 
a drag on its economic development. 

The war further revealed the fatal weakness of the Rus- 
sian railroads. Not only did they prove unable to handle 


‘the volume of freight traffic swollen by military needs, thus 


causing a lasting economic crisis, but they also fell down in 
their share in the military defense of the country. 


Weakness of the Railroad System 


It is hardlv necessary to demonstrate elaborately the essen- 
tial and intimate connection between the destinies of the 








*#Most of the Russian single-track railroads have a_ theoretical road 
capacity of 20-21 nairs of trains per 24 hours. Not a few lines actually 
despatch this number of trains part of the time, so their yearly average 
reaches 17-18 pairs cf trains per 24 hours. In individual cases Russian 
railroads develop a truly enormous road capacity. Thus, for_ instance, 
7,000,000 tons of freight in addition to a iively nassenger traffic passed 
over the single-track railroad running across the Dnieper bridge in 
Ekaterinoslav. This meant the passage of 96 trains a day on one track! 
The Kharkov-Penza line was at one time so congested that for the con- 
struction of the second track it was necessary to rely upon horse carts 
for the supply of rails and ties. Experience has taught, however, that 
so intense a use of road canacity is accompanied by an incredible decrease 
‘in the speed of freight movethent. Thus, for example, on some sections 


in the Donetz region the average speed at times fell to 6 versts (4 miles) 
per hour and lower, as against the general average on the Russian lines 
of 11 versts (about 7 miles) ner hour. This naturally leads to a big in- 
crease in cost of operation. It sometimes happens that an addition to the 
tonnage earned by a railroad decreases rather than increases the net 
profit. It has been found that the limit of profitable loading for a single- 
track railroad in Russia is 12-13 pairs of trains, which is also the number 
norma! for American railroads. 

tIt 1s noteworthy that in 1888, when the Russian Government under- 
took to regulate freight rates. one of the first steps taken was to intro- 
duce this principle and forbid competitive transportation along circuitous 
routes. This was also one of the first measures adopted by Mr. McAdoo’s 
administration. 
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Russian railroads and the general trend of state policy in 
Russia. From times immemorial a police state (Polizei- 
Staat) has been the ideal of Russian statesmanship. The 
heavy arm of the state power has been laid on every mani- 
festation of the life of the people. To this is due, it may be 


said in passing, the fierce: reaction against state authority - 


sweeping Russia at present. 

Naturally a vast phase of economic activity, such as rail- 
road construction, could not but come under the controlling 
power of state authorities. From the start railroads were 
constructed in Russia either by the direct order of the govern- 
ment or with its active financial assistance. The system of 
guaranteeing a net return on capital invested in private rail- 
roads—usually 414 or 5 per cent on both bonds and stocks— 
was applied extensively. However, in view of the facts that 
enormous funds were usually misappropriated during the 
construction and that the amount of traffic was very small 
in the beginning, the newly built lines produced no net 
revenue at all and almost the whole burden of paying the 
interest on the “private” capital invested fell on the state 
treasurer. The result was that in Russia the control of the 
railroads was simultaneously vested in two agencies: the 
Ministry of Ways of Communication and the Ministry of 
Finances. The whole history of the railroads in Russia 
bears the imprints of the ceaseless struggle between these 
two institutions. Except during a few brief intervals, the 
Ministry of Finances, systematically and persistently cham- 
pioned private railroad construction, while the Ministry of 
Ways of Communication with equal zeal advocated state 
ownership of railroads. 

The practical outcome of this conflict was an extraordinary 
systematic obstruction of railroad construction, without prece- 
dent in the history of any country, and extreme fortuitousness 
in the choice of lines to be built. Despite the energy of the 
entrepreneurs, their influence with politicians, their extensive 
and unscrupulous methods of bribery and “promissory” 
notes, the realization of projects of new railroads were 
delayed for decades, while, at the same time, railroads of 
doubtful utility would suddenly be started simply because 
the Ministry of Finances chanced to find means to finance 
the enterprise. 

As a result, the Russian railroad scheme lacks system. 
Many accidental circumstances during construction caused 
transit distances to be longer than required by actual 
topographical conditions. Consequently, freight travels many 
unnecessary miles. For example, the distance between 
Odessa and Kiev, two very important centers, is 480 versts 
(320 miles) as the crow flies, whereas the railroad connection 
is 612 versts (408 miles), an excess mileage amounting to 
28 per cent.* 

Most of the through trunk lines are made up of separate 
feeders widely differing in their transversal sections. Many 
active trunk lines consist of sections with grades of .6, .8, 
1.0 and 1.1 per cent. Since Russian locomotives are chiefly 
of one type this necessitates constant reforming of. trains 
which means an enormous increase in the cost of operation. 
It often happens that while a new line is being constructed, 
the capacity of an old line which is to forward freight from 
the new road is not sufficiently increased, thus rendering the 
full utilization of the new line impossible. Especially back- 
ward was the development of junctions. Generally speaking 
the Russian railroads have never been a unified mechanism, 
with co-ordinate parts. 

Completely clogged railroad sections adjacent to lines with 
ample unutilized traffic capacity were an everyday occurrence. 
The formation in the stations of enormous stores of grain 
during the realization of the crop was a regular event every 





*The greatest Russian freight railroad east of Yekaterinoslav running 
to the Donetz Basin and carrying as many as 7,000,000 tons per mile a 
year, has in one section an unnecessary mileage of 20 per cent. In 
addition it has three entirely unnecessary gradients many hundreds of 
meters high. 
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year. The accumulation of mined products was prevented 
by artificially adjusting the output of the mines and mills to 
the capacity of railroads, by so-called ‘“‘plans of transporta- 
tion.” All these circumstances taken together caused peri- 
odical financial crises in the Russian railroad business and 
constantly tended to lower the profits of the owners of the 
roads, ‘ 

Russia is the exact opposite of those countries which have 
more railroads than their economic development requires. 
As new lines are constructed in such countries the average 
traffic density of the railway system as a whole falls. Such, 
for instance, is the case of Argentina. Russia is, therefore, 
a vast field for intensive railway construction. There is not 
the slightest danger that Russia will be provided in the near 
future with a railroad mileage unwarranted by the pro- 
ductivity of the land and that the railroad business in Russia 
will thus become unprofitable. 


Extent of Future Railway Construction 


Here are the facts from which a notion may be derived 
of the amount of work to be undertaken for the purpose of 
providing Russia with the system of railways she needs 

As has already been mentioned, Russian railroads devel- 
oped accidentally, by fits and starts. In view of this circum- 
stance, it was repeatedly proposed to draw up an inventory, 
so to speak, of the railroad needs throughout the country and 
to elaborate a detailed “Plan for the Development of the 
Russian Railway Net.” Only as late as 1916, how- 
ever, was there finally formed a special inter-departmental 
commission, which drew up a detailed plan for railroad con- 
struction after the war. It also projected a list of lines, 
whose capacity to yield profit was beyond question and whose 
necessity for the state was incontestable. The list of these 
“first-class” lines included 35,000 versts (23,333 miles) of 
railroad. 

These projected lines, almost without exception, were 
intended to meet the internal transportation needs of the 
country and did not solve the problem of opening up new 
and independent avenues of communication with the world 
markets. In the meantime the war and especially the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty have clearly shown that the sea outlets which 
Russia has at her disposal at present are not only insufficient 
commercially, but also fail to safeguard her freedom of 
political action. Thus, the creation of new outlets, more or 
less secure against German military and political aggression, 
has become a matter of vital importance. The following 
lines will meet this newly arisen need: the Caucasus-Persia, 
terminating at Bender-Abbas; the Turkestan-India, via 
Afghanistan; the Central Siberia~-Peking, via Mongolia; the 
Amur Railway-City of Nikolayevsk-on-Amur, and two or 
three lines in the north of European Russia, terminating at 
Archangel and on the Murman coast. (The latter were 
included in the program because of their importance for the 
development of the exploitation of Russia’s northern forests. ) 

Most of these lines were not covered by the official con- 
struction plans. They form an aggregate of 10,000 
versts (6,667 miles) which must be added to the 35,000 
versts (23,333 miles) of the governmental program. 

Thus, Russia’s immediate crying need for new railways 
amounts to a mileage of approximately 30,000 miles. But 
among the projected railroads which in the above-mentioned 
plan were set aside as secondary in value and profitableness, 
are a great many lines which, under conditions different from 
those now obtaining in Russia, would certainly be classed 
with the lines whose construction was ‘recognized a matter 
of urgent national necessity and soundest investment. The 
mileage of such railways amounts to approximately 16,000 
miles. 

It is clear that Russia alone, in her present state of com- 
plete financial collapse, will not be able to achieve this 
colossal task without the assistance of Allied capital and 
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Allied energy. Leaving aside the political conditions neces- 
sary for the work of this capital in Russia, it must be pointed 
out that the Allied nations, which in consequence of the war 
will have a number of domestic problems to solve, could only 
undertake such a vast investment of their treasure if Russia’s 
reconstruction is considered in the light of its political 
significance and its magnificent economic potentialities. In 
this connection, it appears to be a generally accepted truth 
that universal peace and the prosperity of the peoples of the 
world demand the creation of a powerful Russian state which 
would be able to resist the economic and political aggression 
of Germany. Thus, from this standpoint, the necessity for 
Allied co-operation in rehabilitating Russia apparently needs 
no demonstration. 

The economic possibility of this co-operation is still largely 
a debatable matter. The essential natural resources of Euro- 
pean Russia fall into four groups: (1) Forests in the north, 
(2) peat in the northern and central sections, (3) anthracite 
in the Donetz basin, (4) mineral oil (naphtha) in the Cau- 
casus and partly on the northern littoral of the Caspian Sea. 
If we further take into consideration that the deposits of 
bituminous coal in European Russia are altogether negligible, 
and that equally small are the deposits of rich iron ores in 
the Donetz basin, while on the European side of the Urals 
there is but one truly enormous bed of iron ores (the Komarov 
bed); we shall come to the conclusion that European Russia 
does not possess the necessary natural resources for such a 
broad, purely “American,” economic development as will 
assure Russia’s economic power and independence from Ger- 
many. With respect to its natural wealth, especially as 
regards that part of it which still lies hidden and unexploited, 
European Russia can by no means compare to a country like 
the United States, for instance. 

The sources of the economic power of Russia, as a whole, 
must be sought not in its European portion, but in Siberia 
and central Asia. It is here that the potentialities of eco- 
nomic development are truly boundless. The country has 
practically inexhaustible deposits of mineral fuel of the 
highest qualities and possesses vast layers of gold and other 
precious minerals. It is stocked with rich metal ores to an 
extent exceeding all the other countries of the world. There 
are vast forests, endless stretches of most fertile alluvial soils 
(loess), which, when properly irrigated, would supply the 
whole world with cotton, and boundless meadows fit for the 
most intensive breeding“of cattle. Siberia is that part of 
Russia in which the foundation for her economic strength 
can and must be laid. . : 


< An Assured Market for American Industry 


The world war has given a powerful impetus to American 

industry. The number of new factories and mills called into 
being in the United States by the needs of thé war is enor- 
mous. When the war is over many of them will die a natural 
death, but a great many of them will have to be only slightly 
reorganized to continue their work along peace lines. 
The natural tendency of American industry to maintain the 
war level of exports, if not to increase them, will meet with 
a systematic and persistent resistance on the part of both 
present! fogs ‘and friends, especially of those of them who are 
able not omy to meet their internal demand but also to offer 
their goods on the world market, i. e., those who while seeking 
to develop their national industry have the-mectssary means 
therefor. 

The only truly accessible market for the products of 
American industry are those countries which are unable to 
meet their own internal needs and in which the development 
of internal productivity is hindered by insurmountable finan- 
cial difficulties. Only such countries can be truly willing 
buyers of the products of American industry. America will 
merely have to finance the buying needs of these countries. 

The largest of these countries is Russia. Her need for 
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the products of American industry is enormous. The size 
of this market, especially in Siberia, is so large that it will 
easily absorb a considerable part of American exports. It 
only remains to finance this consumption capacity. The 
best and soundest method of financing would be for America 
to take over various industrial concessions in Russia, espe- 
cially railroad, forest and land concessions, which would be 
an excellent security for the capital loaned by America to 
the Russian consumer to enable him to buy the products of 
American industry. , 

Thus, in this matter, the interests of America and Russia 
are in complete harmony. America needs the Russian market 
for her capital and for the products of her industry fully as 
much as Russia stands in need of the products of American 
industry and of American capital for the development of 
her natural resources. Co-operation in this field can and 
will be obtained. 


America’s Political Interest 
in Russian Railroad Construction 


There is, however, one circumstance, called into being by 

the war, which makes the achievement of this co-operation 
a matter of especially urgent necessity for America. . 
In the course of decades, the business of managing the in- 
dustry of transportation by rail evolved a great group of 
prominent railway men who combine an immense amount of 
energy, knowledge and practical skill with wide financial 
and business connections. At present, a high sentiment of 
patriotism compels all these men to keep at their posts during 
the war. But when the war will be over there will be nothing 
to force them to act in the capacity of state officials in the 
business they had created and owned. Very many of them, 
and the best workers at that, are constitutionally, so to speak, 
incapable of adjusting themselves to the new situation, for 
the psychology of an owner differs too widely from that of a 
state official. Consequently it is permissible to expect that 
upon the expiration of the twenty-first month after the war 
there will arise a violent political struggle around the ques- 
tion of whether state or private ownership of the railroads 
should prevail. There is no doubt but that in this struggle 
all the best railroad experts will not be in favor of the 
historically inevitable transition of the railroads from private 
to state ownership. 

This struggle cannot fail to arouse a violent commotion in 
the whole economic life of the United States,* a commotion 
which, judging from the example of other countries, can only 
be avoided by draining off, so to speak, the energy of these 
railroad experts and directing into channels, in other coun- 
tries, of work the men are accustomed to. In this respect, 
America’s undertaking to provide Russia with the railways 
she needs is of the highest internal value for the United States. 
If the industrial capital and energy, now engaged in the rail- 
road business within the United States, will find a natural 
outlet in similar work in Russia, especially in Siberia, the 
problem of America’s transition to State owned railroads 
may lose most if not all of its acuteness. 

American leadership in Russian railroad construction will 
have highly beneficial consequences in many other respects. 
American capital will find a sound investment, American in- 
dustry a reliable consumer, and America, as a body politic, 
will have a mighty buffer State against German or any other 
aggression in the East. 

All these considerations taken together dictate the neces- 
sity of organizing, at the earliest possible moment, Russian- 
American co-operation in the field of Russian railroad con- 





*That_this will happen just so is best shown by the example of Russia, 
where the power of the government was so overwhelming that even ex- 
periments such as the introduction of liquor monopoly were accepted 
without a murmur. Rut even in Russia the taking over of the railroads 
by the government was accompanied by a struggle which agitated the 
whole society. In France and Italy the struggle around the railroad 
problem may be compared, for its intensity, perhaps only to the struggle 
against clericalism. \ 
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struction. The first step in this direction, it seems to us, 
would be the organization of something like an association 
of American railroad leaders, which should immediately 
commence to study Russia’s needs for new railways, needs 
which, unfortunately, are entirely unknown here. This 
body should also elaborate the conditions on which American 
capitalists would be willing to invest their funds in Russia 
and draw up a program of financial and technical action. 
An individual person would hardly be equal to such a task. 
Without it the attempt of American railroad men to start 
work in Russia would, no doubt, meet with serious obstacles 
and unnecessary disappointments, and the work itself would 
not assume the dimensions corresponding to the magnitude 
of the problem. 

The slightest delay in the work of the preliminary study 
of the problem will undoubtedly lead to results hardly de- 
sirable for America. As a matter of fact, Russia’s need of 
individual railway lines was highly imperative even before 
the war, and, no doubt, as soon as order is restored in Russia 
her government will take all the necessary measures to in- 
augurate, at the earliest possible time, the construction of 
those most urgently necessary and, consequently, most profit- 
able railways. Russia in that case will have the choice of 
many newly developed money markets. Some of them, for 
instance the Scandinavian ,market, have already become in- 
terested in Russian railroad construction. At the first signs of 
order in Russia they will make haste to take possession 
of the selected and partly investigated lines. Therefore, 
if America proves tardy, she may have to content herself 
with the less necessary and, consequently, less profitable 
lines. 

We may have here a repetition of the recent story of the 
Russian banks; the absence of resolute action on the part of 
America resulted in that two banks (the Azov-Don and the 
Yunker Bank) are already in German hands, while the Si- 
berian Bank is in the hands of English capitalists. It is 
more than probable that a similar fate will befall all the 
remaining Russian banks.* 

This circumstance represents the greatest menace to all 
future American industrial work in Russia. It is particu- 
larly a menace to American action in the field of railroad 
construction. 

As a matter of fact, the majority holdings of the stock of 
the private railroad companies existing at present in Russia 
are in the hands of the banks. If the Germans are going to 
own the Russian banks, they will also, at the same stroke, 
become the owners of the now existing private railroads. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the construction of 
new railway lines generally increases the revenue yielded 
by the old lines. Consequently, when, in compliance with 
the demands of international economic politics, the United 
States will begin to construct new railway lines in Russia, 
it may happen, if the Americans are not prompt enough, that 
they may have to work in the interest of.the German capital 
owning the present Russian railroad system. This consid- 
eration is an additional argument in favor of recognizing as 
soon as possible the inevitability of Russian-American co- 
operation in Russian railway construction and of taking im- 
mediately the various preliminary steps and measures in this 
direction. 


The War Finance Corporation has announced a loan of 
$392,000 to the Alabama Great Southern and one of $194,350 
to the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, both on the 
security of certificates of indebtedness issued by the Director 
General of Railroads. 





“When the Bolsheviki, having discovered by experience what an in- 
credible confusion their celebrated nationalization of the banks had _ intro- 
duced into the economic life of the country, unanimously decided to 
denationalize them, Count von Mirbach decidedly forbade them to do so. 
He did not conceal his motives: all Russian banks were not bought up 
yet by Germans! 
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A Gas Driven Industrial Truck 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT in industrial haulage is the us: 
pe of gas driven vehicles modeled after the cars for stre 

service, but adapted to indoor as well as outdoor us 
and designed for both direct haulage and tractor service. On 
example of this type of equipment, which has been in gen 
eral service for some time, and is now being subjected t 
experimental use in several railroad freight houses, is of par 
ticular interest because of several characteristics which ar 
such as to point towards some rather marked departures in th 
development of industrial truck service. Incidentally, th 
truck has several features of design that are in themselves 
unusual. For instance, it has three wheels rather than four 




















Chassis of the Tractor-truck 


and is run backward, that is, with the two drive wheels 
ahead.and the steering wheel in the rear. 

The general makeup of the frame, power plant and trans- 
mission follow closely the standard layout of modern gas 
motor vehicles. This is illustrated by the photograph show- 
ing a top view of the machine with the body and hood re- 
moved. The engine is of 25-hp., four-cycle, four-cylinder 
(3% in. by 4% in.) type with a multiple disk, dry plate 
clutch, a selective type transmission with three speeds for- 
ward and one-speed reverse, and an internal-gear drive axle. 
The machine is equipped with cast steel wheels ordinarily 
provided with rubber tires, but which may be fitted with steel 
tractor rims so that the car may be used on rough ground. 

The machine may be had with a plain platform, a fixed 








The Truck in Tractor Service 


rectangular box, a dumping box or a side dumping hopper, 
depending upon the service in which it is to be used. The 
fixed box body is commonly supplied where the car is used 
in tractor service with the idea of loading this box with what- 
ever weight is necessary to obtain tractive power to meet the 
needs of the traffic in which it is to be used. A better idea 
of this is obtained from the fact that the weight of the car 
empty is 2,050 lb. while the capacity load which is placed 
directly over the driving wheels is 3,000 lb. The cars are 
said to run at speeds varying from % mile to 15 miles an 
hour, giving great latitude in adapting the machine to various 
classes of service. For instance, the trucks have been used 
as the motive power for moving or spotting freight cars on 
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industrial side tracks. The practice of running the car with 
the driving wheels forward is said to be of considerable ad- 
vantage in climbing inclines. Another feature to which atten- 
‘on is called is a three-gallon capacity welded gasoline tank, 
his capacity being enough for the operation of the car in or- 
linary service for an entire working day without recharging. 
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The small turning radius of 72 in. is of particular advant- 
age in handling the car in close quarters. Other dimensions 
of the truck are: length over all 112 in., width 42 in., wheel 
base 72 in., tread 35% in. This car is known as the Clark 
Tructractor, and is manufactured by the Clark Tructractor 
Company, Chicago. 


Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


The Operating Statistics Section Reports Show That Econo- 
mies Are Being Made in Train and Locomotive Service 


HE Fuel Conservation Section has issued a bulletin on 
a locomotive fuel performance for January, February 

and March, 1919, as compared with the same period of 
the previous year, which shows an estimated saving in coal 
consumption by using less coal per 1,000 gross ton miles, or 
per car mile, amounting to $11,263,774. This is based on 
incomplete returns covering 76 per cent of the total mileage. 
In determining the estimated total saving for all roads in a 
region it has been assumed that the average per cent of sav- 
ing for the whole region is the same as the average per cent 
for the roads in that region for which complete information 
is available. The grand total saving for all regions has been 
taken as the sum of the regional totals. In freight train ser- 
vice the estimated saving for all roads is $7,773,170. The 
saving on the roads for which information is available was 
12.3 per cent. In passenger: service the saving is estimated 
at $3,530,604, or 1214 per cent. The average cost of coal 
per ton shows increases in the various regions, as follows: 
Eastern region, from $3.48 to $3.92; Allegheny region, from 
$2.92 to $3.00; Pocahontas region, from $2.55 to $2.67; 
Southern region, for $2.82 to $3.40; Northwestern region, 
from $3.58 to $3.91; Central Western region, from $3.07 to 
$3.55; Southwestern region, from $3.13 to $4.14; Grand 
total, all regions, from $3.16 to $3.57. 

The total tons of coal consumed in the three months 
amounted to 26,191,000 as compared with 30,943,000 in the 
corresponding period of t918, and the total cost of coal was 
$93,503,000 as compared with $97,541,000. In freight ser- 
vice the pounds of coal per 1,000 gross ton miles averaged 
220 as compared with 243.7 in the corresponding period of 
1918. This is a decrease of 9.7 per cent. In passenger train 
service the pounds of coal per passenger train car mile aver- 
aged 20 as compared with 221% last year, a decrease of 11.1 
per cent. 


Operations of Federally Operated Roads for April 


The Operating Statistics Section has published complete 
figures for April and four months ending April. 30 for all 
the large railroads in federal operation. 231,691 miles of 
road are included out of a total of 239,997 actually federally 
operated, comprising 96 per cent of the mileage and 98 per 
cent of the revenues. 





Increase 

Month of April or decrease 
Pen IRE. =a SS eae. 
Per 
1919 1918 Amount cent 
Operating revenues ........ $384,739,685 $365,540,408 $19,199,277 5.3 
Gpenating expenses .......- 339,229,299 276,446,983 62,782,316 22.7 
Net operating revenues..... 45,510,386 89,093,425 d43,583,039 ee 

Taxes, rents, €tC...cceccces 18,195,988 17,691,325 504,663 


Net federal income.......-- 


27,314,398 71,402,100 444,087,702 
Operating ratio 88.2 75.6 12.6 





Note: d—Decrease. 


One-twelfth of the annual rental due the companies cov- 


ered by the report amounts to $74,017,136, so that the net 
loss to the government for the month was $46,702,738 for 





a 
these properties. The loss from operation of all properties 
federally operated during the month was approximately 
$58,000,000. 

In making further comparisons with 1918, it should also 
be borne in mind that the increased wages for April, 1918, 
were not charged into operating expenses until subsequent 
months. 

The results for the four months ended April 30, were as 
follows: 


WASHINGTON, 


(Class I railroads in federal operation) 
Four months Increase 
ended April 30 or decrease 
—— ai, ’ 
; Per 
1919 1918 Amount cent 


. .$1,494,695,291 
1,355,661,499 


Operating revenues 
Operating expenses 


$1,294,322,364 


$200,372,927 15.5 
1,078,979,007 


276,682,492 25.6 


Net operating revenues.. 139,033,792 215,343,357 76,309,565 . 
Taxes, rents, etc. ..2..0% 65,837,406 65,765,103 74,000 vive 
Net federal income ..... 73,196,386 149,578,254  d76,381,868 
4/12 of annual rental.... 296,068,544 296,068,544 debbatar es 
Operating loss .....s::0. 222,872,158 146,490,290 76,381,868 
Operating ratio ......... 90.7 83.4 7.3 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC MOVEMENT 
(Class I railroads in federal operation) 
Four months Increase 
ended April 30 or decrease 
ns ~~ —A—___ — 
Per 

: ' 1919 1918 Amount cent 
Net ton miles (thousands).... 113,692,228 133,056,686 d19.364.458 414.6 
J.oaded car miles (thousands) 4,076,985 4,634,874 d557,889 412.0 
Total car miles (thousands)... 6 044,944 6,616,732 d571,788 d 8.6 
Freight train miles (thousands) 175,921 208,854 d 32,933 d15.8 
Cae 4000. (6008) 5. < 6dccise ss ; 27.9 28.7 d 0.8 d 2.8 
Per cent loaded to total car 

“RS ACSI ene ee 67.4 70.0 d 2.6 d 3.7 
Train 100d (tons). ce és ese ces 646 637 9 1.4 





d—Decrease. 


Excursion Travel Not to Interfere 
With Troop Movement 


As a result of correspondence with the Secretary of War 
regarding the demands upon railroad equipment caused by 
the very large return movement of troops during June and 
July, Director General Hines has ordered a notice posted in 
all railroad station waiting rooms stating that during June 
and July the return movement of our soldiers from overseas 
will be at its height and that during the last week of June 
and the first week of July passenger equipment must be pro- 
vided at the Atlantic ports for the transportation of several 
hundred thousand soldiers. It is stated that it is the para- 
mount duty of the Railroad Administration to provide ade- 
quate facilities for the safe, prompt and comfortable return 
of these ‘men to their homes and that every effort will be 
made to perform this duty with the minimum of inconveni- 
ence to those who travel for business or pleasure, but until 
the troops have been moved, coaches and sleeping cars will 
be crowded and temporary discomforts will result. The 
Secretary of War in a letter to Mr. Hines asked that the use 
of equipment for recreation purposes might be limited to an 
absolute minimum. He said: ‘The splendid co-operation re- 
ceived from the railroads, both in the prompt despatch of 
the troops overseas and to date in handling the return move- 
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ment is greatly appreciated by the War Department and the 
magnitude of this undertaking is the admiration of all.” 

Mr. Hines in reply said that every provision will be made 
for providing the necessary equipment and that the co- 
operation received from the railroads in connection with the 
overseas and return movements will be continued. 


Division of Accounting Collects Maintenance Data 


The Division of Accounting has issued its Accounting Cir- 
cular No. 101 calling for the information required for the 
purpose of ascertaining facts incident to maintenance, repair, 
renewal, retirement and depreciation of roadway and struc- 
tures and the expenditures and charges therefor required to 
meet the provisions of section 5, relating to upkeep, of the 
standard agreement between the director general and the com- 
panies and for the purpose of recording upon the operating 
books of the federal administration the necessary accounting 
data in connection with upkeep. The federal auditors are 
directed to take immediate steps to prepare, record and report 
the data called for on six forms included in the circular, 
which has been in course of preparation for several] months. 
It takes the place of Circular No. 28 issued by the Division 
of Operation in March, which was suspended because it in- 
volved such a burden of clerical work on the roads and be- 
cause the furnishing of the information then called for would 
involve a duplication of the work which was to be called for 
by the accounting department. The circular issued by the 
Division of Operation was expected not only to provide the 
data necessary to ascertain whether the contract obligation as 
to upkeep was being complied with, but also to set the main- 
tenance: program for 1919. The latter question, however, 
has become involved in complications and has required 
further instructions. 

A considerable portion of the data required by the account- 
ing circular has been or will be reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and this will form the basis so far 
as applicable of the returns required by the circular. Five 
copies of each report are to be made, one for the director of 
accounting, one for the director of operation, two to be sent 
to the regional director, one of which is to be sent by him to 
the proper officer of the corporation, and one for the federal 
manager. Federal auditors are also directed to discontinue 
the use of all maintenance of way and structures operating 
reserve accounts which may have been created by charges to 
operating expenses subsequent to December 31, 1917. Re- 
serves of this kind arising out of charges prior to January 1, 
1918, are not authorized and must not be shown on federal 
books. 

Form 1 of the reports required is an analysis of main- 
tenance of way and structures expenses designed to show the 
comparison between the test and federal control periods. 

Form 2 is a comparison of labor costs for the two periods 
for the purpose of obtaining the factors for equating the cost 
of labor. 

Form 3 is for the comparative cost of selected items of 
maintenance materials designed for the purpose of obtaining 
the factors for equating the net material charges. 

Form 4, a comparison of maintenance of way and struc- 
tures expenses, is designed to show the total expenses for each 
year and for the entire test period, the average for such period, 
the equated average expenses for the test period, the total ex- 
penses for one year of federal contro] and the increase or 
decrease in maintenance expenses for the year as compared 
with equated average expenses for the test period. 

Form 5 covers maintenance of way and structures expenses 
on account of fire damage, maintenance of additional property 
taken over and improvements during federal control and a 
final summary designed to show by comparison of costs, in 
case the property has been improved through maintenance, 
the increase in maintenance expenses, and in case the prop- 
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erty has not been maintained to nurmal standard, the decr 
in maintenance expenses. 

Form 6, operating statistics, is to secure data which n 
indicate the comparative use of the railroad during the t-<t 
and federal control periods. 


Cost of Train and Locomotive Service 


The total cost of train service, including locomotive servi 
shows a steady decrease as compared with preceding mont! 
although increases as compared with last year, according 
the monthly reports compiled by the Operating Statistics S. 
tion. For the month of April it was 112.7 cents per 1,0) 
gross ton miles, as compared with 119.5 in March and 126.5 
in February. The cost of locomotive service per locomotiv: 
mile in April was 115.2 cents, as compared with 98.5 cents 
in April, 1918; 119.2 cents in March, 1919, and 120.7 cents 
in February. The cost of train service per train mile was 
162.2 cents, as compared with 141.7 in April, 1918, 167.5 
cents in March, 1919, and 169.3 cents in February, 1919. 
The increase in the cost of locomotive service in March this 
year over March last year was 17 per cent, and the increas 
in the cost of train service was 14.5 per cent. All items of 
cost show increases as compared with last year. ©The fig- 
ures are reported by roads and by regions. The combined 
averages for all regions with the comparative figures for last 
year and March and February of this year, are as follows: 


April, April, 





1919 1918 

Cost of locomotive service per locomotive mile.......... 115.2 98.5 
RMON WOUNNUESE Kelso i.sn3 He's Sisircivie ost ambied'sc'siewardc 39.4 30.6 
EO ee eee pean 9.6 "6.8 
PRM MI inhoud Skreet a oaks biecd ce b¥ecc ug. 18.9 18.1 
INN NII. Lk Sidi kai oat « ae Gels icinsekd-cle'wcn 43.6 40. 2 
PCED DORN MONIES oios 5c coc Sw meee eae oc ocee 3.7 2.8 
Cost of train service per train mile.................... 162.2 141.7 
Locomotive repairs cex 9 
Enginchouse expenses f°"7 TTC TTT Stteteeceteeeeeeecees 55.5 43. 

aN aero eka sn 3d ssa ar din desd.0.w:0 ec xe ec 49.4 46 
ESS eer nes 4.2 3.3 
NONI dS deer Shaan sara a esecah atin min'bidha o> ead 21.4 20.8 
I rts re ara Ld es cites alae tbo Biss Sek oa Be ws. oc 25.3 23.9 
Train supplies and expenses ..........cccccccvccceccs 6.4 “4.5 
April March, February, 

1919 1919 1919" 
sa 9 of train service per 1,000 gross ton miles 112.7 119.5 126.5 
.ocomotive repairs 2 ey 
Scoleniamee <a Gcccct tte tees sere 38.6 40.8 43.1 
eR ee eee 34.3 37.5 40.3 
Other locomotive supplies ................ 2.9 3.1 3.4 
Enginemen and trainmen........... RR 32.4 33.5 34.8 
Train supplies and expemnses.............. 4.4 4.6 4.8 


Contracts Executed 


The Railroad Administration has executed co-operative 
short line contracts with the Midland & North Western and 
the Miami Mineral Belt railroads. 


Accounting Circular No. 99 


Under the present instructions net ton-miles are being com- 
puted from conductors’ wheel reports, while the same in- 
formation is also being compiled from waybills covering rev- 
enue and company freight. 

This causes a duplication of work, which seems to be un- 
necessary, and it has been decided that satisfactory net-rev- 
enue ton-mile figures can be obtained in the following 
manner: 

(1) Compile from the waybills or’ other accounting 
documents the net ton-miles for nonrevenue freight (com- 
pany material). 

(2) From the total net ton-miles, as determined from 
the conductor’s wheel reports, deduct the nonrevenue 
net ton-miles ascertained as directed in paragraph 1 
thus producing the net-revenue ton-miles. 

Effective as to all ton-mile statistics prepared for June, 
1919, and thereafter, all federally operated lines are to dis- 
continue the compilation of net ton-miles from way-bills and 
adopt the method prescribed above, except in cases where spe- 
cial statistics required by any state should render it impossible. 


? 
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It is recognized that the same relation between ton-miles 
and revenue may not exist under this plan, as resulted from 
the former practice of securing this data from waybills. It 
is stated, however, that tests have demonstrated that the re- 
sult is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 


Weekly Traffic Report 


According to a report on traffic conditions for the week 
ended June 16, the volume of both freight and passenger busi- 
ness throughout the country shows an improvement, although 
for the country as a whole it is still considerably below nor- 
mal. The shipment of grain is on the increase, but there is 
ample railroad equipment to handle the traffic. 

The loading of grain in the Northwestern region has been 
exceedingly heavy, almost double the movement for the same 
period last year. Grain loading in the Central Western region 
showed an increase of 54 per cent as compared with the same 
period last year. Since the opening of navigation, 23,700,- 
000 bushels of grain have been moved from the head of the 
lakes to Buffalo, and the Food Administration expects to 
move 150,000,000 bushels by this water route. 

The total revenue freight handled in the Central Western 
region during the week amounted to 169,215 cars, which is a 
decrease of 6 per cent as compared with the same week a year 
ago but an increase of 19,017 cars over the preceding week. 
Passenger travel in this region has been so heavy that it was 
necessary to rearrange a great many schedules, establishing 
additional sleeping car routes as well as increasing the train 
service. 

The recent advance of about $15 or $20 a bale in the 
price of cotton has stimulated the movement of that product 
in the Southwestern region. Harvest in the northern part 
of Texas is under way and wheat will begin to move from 
that territory within the next few days. 

The movement of coal to the lakes is heavy, the total ton- 
nage dumped into vessels to June 1 being one million tons 
in excess of the same period last year. The formation of the 
American Coal Exporters’ Association and the Association’s 
arrangement with the Shipping Board for definite allocation 
of ships is expected to stimulate the export business. 


Demurrage Rates Reduced 


In response to the pressure brought to bear by a commit- 
tee of the National Industrial Traffic League, Director Gen- 
eral Hines has issued supplement 2 to General Order No. 7 
reducing demurrage charges from the rates established by 
Director General McAdoo early last year. Representatives of 
the American Railroad Association also recommended a re- 
duction and Mr. Hines’ action was taken after consideration 
of reports submitted to him by the divisions of public service, 
traffic and operation. The rates established last year are $3 
per day for each of the first four days after the expiration of 
free time, $6 per day for each of the next three days, and $10 
per day for each succeeding day. The new rates, which be- 
come effective on July 20, will be $2. per day for each of the 
first four days after free time and $5 per day for each day 
thereafter, which is approximately the basis in effect in 1917. 
The supplement also provides that the “average agreement,” 
under which credits are allowed for unloading in 
less than the free time, will also be applied to cars 
held for loading, but the loading and unloading agree- 
ments will be kept separate. The average plan originally 
applied to both loading and unloading, but was changed on 
the ground that shippers naturally loaded their cars out as 
rapidly as possible and should not therefore be allowed 
credits which would enable them to waste time in unloading. 
On the other hand, some industries unload promptly, but 
waste car time by ordering cars in advance so as to have a 
supply always on hand for loading. The two averages are 
to be kept separate so that each class of car use will stand 
by itself. 
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In announcing the reduction in rates, Mr. Hines pointed 
out that demurrage charges are not imposed for the purpose 
of obtaining revenue, but to promote the punctual loading 
and unloading of equipment, and also that-in view of the 
diminished purchasing power of the dollar and the incteas- 
ing demand for equipment, it was doubtful whether the re- 
duced rates would be sufficient to accomplish the desired 
purpose. He referred to the heavy movement of traffic ex- 
pected within the next few months and announced that if the 
results were not successful he would feel impelled to increase 
the demurrage charges. 


Imposing Sentence 


NITED STATES Judge Buffington in imposing sentence at 
U Pittsburgh recently on certain railroad employees said: 
The jury has found you guilty of stealing and hav- 
ing in possession goods stolen from an interstate shipment of 
freight. You were in a trusted position—the railroad 
service. You had been exempted from service on 
the other side of the seas; while other young men were 
risking their lives you were working at the railroad in 
the public service in the time of war. You have been gen- 
erously treated by the Government in the way of wages. 
You had the esteem and respect of the people about you. You 
had a father who had carefully reared you; you had a wife 
and children. And it is a very painful thing for the court to 
have to pass sentence on you, but these are the things that 
courts cannot avoid. When a man comes up for sentence be- 
fore the court there are three things to be considered; first, 
the man himself; he has already probably suffered enough 
and learned a lesson, but there are the interests of the public 
to be considered. These railroad thefts have grown to an ex- 
tent during the time the government has had charge of them 
that have run up into the millions and millions of money. 
Now the money to pay for these goods that have been stolen 
has to be raised by other people—Liberty Bonds—those are 
the people who in the end have to make good those losses. 

Then, my young friend, there is the interest of those who 
are engaged in the railroad business as well as yourself. All 
these things have to be borne in mind. 

We have had in this District—in this circuit which is com- 
posed of New Jersey and Delaware and Pennsylvania—wide- 
spread evidence of this thing going on on all the railroads. 
We have had lots and lots of people who were taking, not as 
these goods of yours were, for your own family, but actually 
stopping the cars and taking quantities of copper and mer- 
chandise, not for their own personal use but for sale, making 
a business of stealing for profit and sale. Down in New Jer- 
sey we have had conductors, trainmen, in positions where 
others were influenced by their actions and their example, 
sentenced to five years imprisonment in the penitentiary. 
This has caused men to stop and think. Out here we have 
taken a milder course, but the thing goes on and it is quite 
evident that in order to save men from themselves the time 
has come when there must be more severe sentences imposed, 
and I can say to you for the judges that such heavier sentences 
will be imposed from this time, if this stealing continues. 

I haye taken all these matters into consideration, my young 
friend, because the court feels kindly towards you, kindly 
towards your wife, kindly towards your children, kindly 
towards your father; but the court has a solemn duty. I have 
taken into consideration the fact that these articles were not 
taken by you for the purpose of a trade and making money, 
and you were not in a position where your example would 
possibly lead other men. I am going to impose as light a 
sentence as I feel I can under the circumstances. I want to 
say to you, my young friend, that you made a serious mistake. 
Sometimes the mistakes that we make are the best things 
that ever happened to us; and this will be to you, if you learn 
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a lesson from the mistake. You will find in the penitentiary 
men who will drag you down, and you will find men there 
who will help build you up. You can build up your man- 
hood. You can come back to where you lived; your friends 
are there and your family is there, and you can build up 
your manhood again, and you will do so. When you come 
back I want you to come and see me and talk it over as many 
another man has. I want you to take it like a man and make 
the best of it. 

And I want to say to you on behalf of the judges here that 
the lightness of this sentence in your case is not to be taken 
as an example of what will come hereafter. I am following 
with you the lenient course that has been pursued here, but 
the judges, all of us feel, after consulting together, that the 
word should go out that hereafter those who come into the 
court charged and found guilty with offenses of this kind on 
the railroads will be dealt with more in the lines of what has 
had the effect of stopping things down in New Jersey, since 
that leniency has not resulted in stopping this epidemic of 
railroad crimes. 


Checking Percentages By Chart 


By William Wyer 


Statistician, United States Railroad Administration, 
Operating Statistics Section 


TATISTICS MUST BE REDUCED to significant percentages 
S in order to attain their maximum value. This prin- 
ciple is generously illustrated in the summaries of the 
Operating Statistics Section of the Railroad Administration. 
Such a large use of percentages, of course, means a great 
deal of office routine in the preparation of the summaries. 
As far as the Operating Statistics Section is concerned, how- 
ever, much of this routine is limited to checking. Only per- 
centages ‘in the totals for districts and regions actually have 
to be computed, as figures for the individual roads are al- 
ready computed on the O. S. forms. Not only percentages, 
but all figures derived from basic data must be checked 
before they are entered on the summaries, and this constitutes 
a large part of the work of preparation. 

The chart has proved a great aid and time-saver, not only 
as an absolute check on percentages computed in a certain 
way, but also as an indirect check on all figures affecting 
the percentages in question. The chart applies to the fol- 
lowing general case: 

Suppose that one basic figure is divided by another basic 
figure to obtain an average. Suppose, further, that both 
basic figures are given for two consecutive months or years. 
The average will then be computed for these two periods, 
and there will, of course, be percentages of increase or de- 
crease applying to both of the basic figures and to the aver- 
age. The set of related figures numbers nine, as shown in 
the following illustration: 


A. B. X. Ratrroap 


December, Per cent 
1918 


December, 
Item 191 change 


SS ER SO WER. sididss Seandeewesnes 124, soy 00D 108,808,000 14.3 
2. Train miles 000 278,000 10.4 
3. Net ton miles per train mile (1 + 2) "405 392 3.3 

Referring to the chart, and following the instructions 
thereon, its application as a check on the above figures may 
be readily seen. 

Starting at the center (or origin )where the heavy lines 
cross, move straight to the right (along the horizontal axis) 
14.3 spaces, thence straight up (parallel to the vertical axis) 
10.4 spaces. The point arrived at is about seven-tenths 
of the distance from the diagonal line marked zero to the 
diagonal line marked five, and is below the zero line. The 
percent of change in the train load should, therefore, be an 
increase of about 3.5 per cent. 
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This simple operation not only checks the three comput 
percentages, but is also a. close indirect check on the t 
computed figures for net ton miles per train mile. 1 
operation of the chart can be mastered with a very little pra 
tice; and by interpolation to tenths between the diagon 
lines, the reading on the chart will never vary more than tw 
tenths of one per cent from the correct calculated figure. 
very slight mistake in any one of the four computed figur 
on which the final percentage depends will change this fina 
figure more than two-tenths of one per cent. Any variatioi 
of more than two-tenths of one per cent is at once investi 
gated. Errors of a smaller magnitude than this are neg- 
ligible. 

Additional sets of figures which the chart may be used ti 
check are: 

1. a—Net ton miles. 
b—Loaded freight car miles. 
c—Net ton miles per loaded car mile (or car load). 
2. a—Loaded freight car miles. 
b—Total freight car miles. 
c—Per cent loaded to total car miles. 
3. a—Total freight car miles. 
b—Total average number of freight cars on line daily. 
c—Car miles per car day. 
4. a—Net ton miles. 
b—Total number of freight cars on line daily. 
c—Net ton miles per car day. 

These are merely illustrations chosen from the monthly 
summary O. S. 5, of freight traffic movement and car per- 
formance. The application of the chart is, of course, much 
more general. 

In constructing the chart, all the diagonal lines repre- 
senting fixed values of P, the final percentage, start at a 
limiting point where both of the first two percentages are 
minus 100. This is natural; for, if both the basic factors 
on which the average depends decrease 100 per cent (that is, 
become zero), no computation is possible of the average or its 
percentage of change, which are thus made “indeterminate.” 

Another point on each diagonal line is fixed by the fact 
that these lines cross the heavy horizontal line at equal inter- 
vals. Thus the diagonal line along which P is always an 
increase of 25 per cent, crosses the horizontal axis 25 spaces 
to the right of the center. The logic of this may be seen if 
we consider that with no change in train miles, for example, 
the train load will follow fluctuations in net ton miles 
exactly. Or, mathematically, if P, (per cent change in 
train miles) is zero, we can only move backward or forward 
on the horizontal axis; and if the train load is to vary ex- 
actly with changes in net ton miles, the diagonal line with 
value 30 must cross this axis at value 30, and so on. 

It should also be noted that when the two basic figures 
show identical increases or decreases, the chart will give a 
reading on the zero line. This is simply another way of 
saying that when net ton miles and train miles increase in 
the same proportion, the train load is stationary. 

The proof that the lines joining the limiting point to the 
points on the horizontal axis are straight lines is purely 
mathematical, and is given below. 


1917 ton miles 


1s = 
b 1918 ton miles 


c= 1917 train miles 


d 1918 train miles 


b—a 
Then per cerit increase in ton miles = P; = ——— 
a 


aad per cent increase in train miles — P, = 
c 


1917 ton miles per train mile 


1918 ton miles per train mile 


aud per cent increase in ton miles per train mile = 


.- (4) 
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aa A sae 
het Percentage of Change Chart Ret 


Where comparative figures are given for two years and one item is divided hy a sccond to obtain a derived unit, and where the percentage of increase 
or decrease of the first and second item are known, the percentage of inzrease or decrease of the third, or derived unit, can be read from the chart. 
Read the percentage of increase of the first item (P,) from the center o1 the chait along the vertical axis, and from this point move parallel with 
the horizontal axis to the left the amount of the percentage increase of the second item (Pz). The point found related to the diagonal lines wilt 
show the percentage increase of the third or derived unit (P). Increases tor P, are measured up, and decreases down. Increases for Pg are 
measured to the right, decreases to the left. All points to the right or above the diagonal zero line give plus values for P. All points below or to 
the left of this line give minus values for P 
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Subtracting (2) from (1) 











b—a d— 
P, — P; = x 100 — SOR iiss t oeel cscuay vewsbeweee (5) 
a c 
100 be — ad 
ip cle SE eens bn canescens tact sind <vesend$eibedadssnemateane (6) 
c a 
Substituting (4) in (6) 
d 
A, ce FO ee onc cc hon cuddees : bawig pases is tp Wes bRedekeaceeaae (7) 
c 
c 
oe a ee Oe 5a oka n edie hs wn bee ole deeds aka dae be (8) 
tf 
From (2) 
d—c 
P, = —— xX 100 
c 
d 
ee De ser SE odds incest nncbetan ad tiiinwae< ce bbcecasbabecnsteemel (9) 
c 
c 100 
ee ee ee a (10) 
d P, + 100 
Substituting (10) in (8) 
(P; — Pe) 100 
NS Te TT ee TT Tee Crit er ee (11) 


P. + 100 


This is an equation in three variables. In order to plot 
it, one variable must, of course, be made constant, and this 
is what has been done by assuming various values for P. 
With P constant, the equation is of the first degree, and 
therefore represents a family of straight lines. 

To determine the location of these lines,— 


Let P = O and — 100 
Equation (11) may be written: 
P (Ps + 100) + 100 Pe 


y= —---— —--—— eT ECT ee eee Tene (12) 

100 
OR ae Oi Me igs casa biee nated aid eieedreneasegeeass (13) 
OF an. ae, Bh We BO sane ane nctnncenractganieaks enki (14) 
Solving equations (13) and (14), we find that the lines 
P= O and P= —100 intersect at the point (P, = —100, 
Pp? = —100). By substituting other values for P, it will 


be found that all the lines pass through this point. 
If Pe = O, we get from equation (12) that P; = P. 


This determines the intersection of every line with the 
horizontal axis. 

Equation (11) therefore represents a family of straight 
lines, all passing through the point (—100, —100), and in- 
tersecting the horizontal axis at distances from the origin 
proportional to the constant value assumed as noted above 
for P. 


American Society of Civil 
Engineers Convention 


HE AMERICAN Socrety of Civil Engineers held its 
forty-ninth annual convention at St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis on June 17-20 with headquarters at the Radis- 

son hotel, Minneapolis. Approximately 200 members were 
in attendance. Tuesday was devoted to the business of the 
association, the principal feature of interest being the pres- 
entation of a tentative report of the Committee on Develop- 
ment, the discussion of which consumed all of the afternoon 
session. 

The committee tentatively recommended that while the 
society should continue to pursue the objects for which it 
was formed—the advancement of engineering knowledge and 
practice and the maintenance of a high professional standard 
among its members—the time has now come when it should 
adopt the principle of becoming an active national force in 
economic, industrial and civic affairs. To this end the com- 


mittee recommended that a comprehensive organization be 
formed embracing: (1) The local affiliation of the branches 
of the national technical societies and the local technical 
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societies, (2) A state council composed of representatives © 
from the local affiliations, and (3) A national council con- 
sisting of representatives of the national technical societies 
and of the state councils or state group organizations in lieu 
thereof. The object of this council shall be to increase the 
usefulness of the engineering profession, and to bring 
about greater co-operation and to advance the welfare of 
engineers. 

Dealing with the internal relations of the society, the 
committee recommended that every member of the society be 
a member of a local association; that there be created in 
each geographical district of the society an organization con- 
sisting of representatives of the local associations in that 
district; that the representatives of each district on the 
Board of Direction and the Nominating committee of the 
society be elected by ballot by the corporate members resident 
in the district; that there be an annual conference of repre- 
sentatives from the local associations for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the welfare of the society and its members; that the 
Board of Direction refer for recommendation each applica- 
tion for membership to the local association in whose juris- 
diction the applicant resides; that it be the duty of the local 
assaciation to provide for the welfare of the younger members 
of the profession by (a) reasonable representation on the 
active committees; (b) encouraging their discussion of the 
general problems of the society; (c) arranging excursions to 
works of engineering interest; (d) promoting social inter- 
course between them and the older members; that a personal 
service bureau be maintained by each local affiliation, organ- 
ized to co-operate in connection with a central service bureau 
to be maintained by the national council. 

With reference to technical activities the committee rec- 
ommended that local associations should hold not less than 
four stated meetings per year and should encourage joint 
meetings with kindred societies; that the fortnightly meetings 
of the parent society be discontinued; that the semi-annual 
meetings of the parent society be suppiemented by the addi- 
tion of a spring and a fall meeting to be held in different 
parts of the country; and that a more systematical and com- 
prehensive system of securing papers be developed. The 
creation of special sections was disproved and the suggestion 
was made that such work be done by strong committees. It 
was also recommended that a book of recommended practices 
and standards be compiled. 

Treating on the relation of the engineer to public affairs, 
it was recommended that a short code of ethics of broad 
scope, general character and positive rather than negative 
injunction be prepared; that a standing committee be cre- 
ated to consider questions of educational policy and to co- 
operate in carrying out such policies; that the society in co- 
operation with the other founder societies prepare a standard 
form of bill for the licensing or registration of engineers; 
that the national council maintain an agency in Washington, 
D. C., or elsewhere for the purpose of keeping advised of 
federal legislation and departmental rulings and regulations 
involving questions of engineering; and it was recommended 
that the creation of a national department of public works be 
supported. 

The report was received favorably by the society and 
aroused active and extended discussion. The Board of Di- 
rection of the society has authorized another meeting of the 
committee to be held in the early fall at which an effort will 
be made to complete a final report for presentation at the 
annual meeting in January. 

The remainder of the week was spent in visits to points 
of scenic and engineering interest in the vicinity of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. On Friday the party left by special 
train for Duluth and the Missabe iron range where Saturday 
was spent in a tour of the range, returning to Duluth late 
Saturday evening. 
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A Department of Public Works 


ENATOR JONES of Washington and Representative 
S Reavis of Nebraska have introduced bills in Congress 

to create a Department of Public Works in which will 
be concentrated all the engineering and architectural 
activities of the government. It is proposed to change the 
name of the Department of the Interior to the Department of 
Public Works, to transfer to this department engineering 
activities now handled by other departments and to transfer 
from the Department of the Interior all functions not di- 
rectly concerned with construction, engineering, and scientific 
matters. Present bureau organizations with their personnel 
are to be kept intact. 

The activities not now included in the Department of the 
Interior which it is proposed to include in the Department 
of Public Works are the Supervising Architect’s office, now 
subordinate to the Department of the Treasury; the Con- 
struction division of the United States Army; River and 
Harbor Improvements, the Mississippi River Commission 
and the California Debris Commission, now subordinate to 
the Department of War; the Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
the Bureau of Standards, now included in the Department of 
Commerce; and the Bureau of Public: Roads and the Forest 
Service, now subordinate to the Department of Agriculture. 

Among the activities to be transferred to other depart- 
ments are the Patent Office, which is to go to the Department 
of Commerce; the Bureau of Pensions to the Treasury De- 
partment; the Bureau of Education to the Department of 
Labor; the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners to the Department of Labor; St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital and the Freedman’s Hospital to the Public 
Health Service of the Treasury Department and Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Howard University to the 
Bureau of Education, Department of Labor. 

The bill provides that the secretary of the Department of 
Public Works shall, by training and experience, be qualified 
to administer the affairs of the department and to evaluate 
the technical principles and operation involved in the work 
thereof. Provision is made for four assistant secretaries to 
be appointed by the President with compensation of $7,500 
each per annum and to have administrative jurisdiction re- 
spectively over engineering design and construction, archi- 
tectural work and construction, scientific work and surveys, 
and land and legal matters. 

The bill provides further that the engineering officers of 
the United States Army detailed to non-military duties in the 
Construction division of the United States Army, River and 
Harbor Improvements, the Mississippi River Commission 
and the California Debris Commission shall be detailed by 
the Secretary of War to like duties under the Department of 
Public Works for such period no exceeding two years as the 
Secretary of Public Works may find necessary to make the 
gradual transfer of these improvements to civil administra- 
tion without detriment to the public interest. 

The corps of engineers of the United States Army has 
expressed its opposition to this bill by arrangement for the 
introduction of a bill to create an “Auxiliary Engineering 
Corps” in the United States Army for duty on works of 
public improvement—a non-combative corps of engineers 
which shall be “under the command and direction of the 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. A. Its personnel shall be assigned 
by the Chief of Engineers to duties under his charge; spe- 
cifically on river and harbor improvements, inland water- 
ways, locks and canals, fortifications, embankments, levees, 
dykes, breakwaters, piers, and in the supervision and in 
the construction of national highways and bridges, and to 
any other public work that shall be now or hereafter as- 
signed to the Chief of Engineers under the War Department. 
This organization shall also perform the duty of guarding 
and protecting all national public works.” 

The bill to create the Department of Public Works is the 
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result of a conference of representatives of over 75 engineer- 
ing societies in Chicago in April representing an aggregate 
membership of over 100,000 engineers. It has the backing 
of Engineering Council and the engineering societies of the 
United States in an effort to co-ordinate the extensive engi- 
neering and construction activities of the United States gov- 
ernment which are now widely scattered in different depart- 
ments with little or no attempt at co-ordination. 


Railway Affairs in Congress 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
ONSIDERATION of general railroad legislation was begun 
C by the Senate committee on interstate commerce on 
Tuesday in executive session but the meeting was de- 
voted mainly to an informal discussion of the course of pro- 
cedure to be followed. It was decided to appoint a subcom- 
mittee of five members, headed by Chairman Cummins, to 
draft a tentative bill and report back to the full committee. 
The committee was to meet again on Thursday to consider 
the Poindexter fourth section bill on which hearings were 
concluded on June 19. 
Chairman Esch of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce now expects to begin hearings on the gen- 
eral railroad question about July 7. 


Hearings before the House committee on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of this week on the Cummins bill, S. 
641, intended to restore the complete jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission over interstate rates, brought 
out a number of points which were overlooked by the Senate 
when it passed the bill without having held any hearings on 
it. E. E. Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
first witness, indicated that the commission is not especially 
keen for being authorized to suspend rates initiated by the 
director general during the remaining period of federal con- 
trol, and thereby sharing with the Railroad Administration 
the responsibility for the general advance in rates now gen- 
erally believed to be forthcoming. Alfred P. Thom, repre- 
senting the railroads, said the question of policy was one for 
the Railroad Administration to discuss. C. E. Elmquist, rep- 
resenting the state commissions, was sure the shippers wanted 
the former jurisdiction over rates of both the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the state commissions restored. Di- 
rector General Hines did not oppose giving the federal com- 
mission power to suspend his rates but did object to being 
made subject to 48 states. Both he and Mr. Thom expressed 
much greater concern over the provision of the act requiring 
the director general to pay final judgments for causes aris- 
ing before federal control, out of the railroads’ rentals. 

Commjssioner Clark informed the committee that the com- 
mission was not the proponent of the bill, and that while it 
understood there was considerable demand for it, it “had not 
felt the urgent necessity for legislation of this sort at this 
time.” The commission, therefore, had nothing to say as to 
the question of policy but merely wished to point out several 
ambiguities in the language which Mr. Clark said amounted 
almost to fatal defects. 

“The financial results of federal operation,” he said, 
“have not been as satisfactory or as successful as we all might 
have wished, but the railroads were taken over as a war 
measure and we have not doubted for some time that the gov- 
ernment would be obliged in the end to charge off a sub- 
stantial deficit as a war cost. The responsibility heretofore 
has rested with the President. The commission has had no 
jurisdiction except to review his rates on complaint and the 
shippers have generally refrained from attacking the rates 
fixed by the director general, but that condition is gradually 
being changed. A continually increasing number of com- 
plaints is being filed, although they mainly involve questions 
of relationship. The enactment of this measure would give 
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a sort of divided responsibility. It would require the Presi- 
dent to ask the permission of the commission before he could 
file any tariff carrying an increased rate, no matter how 
trivial. The commission does not shrink from any respon- 
sibility but some of us thought that suggestion ought to be 
made.” 

Regarding the defects in the bill, Mr. Clark said that as 
he interpreted its language it did not mean what the Senate 
committee said it was intended to mean, that it would pre- 
serve the authority of the director general over intrastate 
rates. It provides that the director general shall have the 
only right to initiate rates possessed by the carriers before 
federal control but shall be subject to all the limitations of 
the interstate commerce act and, therefore, Mr. Clark thought 
the jurisdiction over intrastate rates would revert to the 
states, while another section of the bill puts another limitation 
on the power to increase state rates by requiring 30 days’ no- 
tice. He thought this provision was not sufficiently definite 
as to how the notice should be given. 

The shippers, Mr. Clark said, seem to favor the restoration 
of the commission’s power to suspend rates initiated by the 
director general, but the bill would also subject him to the 
limitation in the amended fifteenth section of the act, which 
requires the permission of the commission before a tariff in- 
creasing a rate can be filed and he thought Congress would 
hardly like to limit the director general in that way. He also 
pointed to other defects in the language. 

The amendment to require the director general to pay out 
of the railroads’ rental final judgments based on causes be- 
fore federal control Mr. Clark said, he personally considered 
sound, because a man ought not to be kept out of his money 
merely because the government has control of the railroad 
property. bio i 

Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Association of Railway 
Executives, said the question of policy is one for the Rail- 
road Administration to discuss but he pointed out that the 


passage of the bill would result in a divided responsibility 


for the results of federal control. The railroad companies, 
however, are very much interested, he said, in the provision 
regarding the payment of judgments and in that suspending 
the statute of limitations as to claims to exclude the period 
of federal control. He said that the question of judgments 
does not involve merely the question of personal injury or 
freight loss and damage claims, but that the field includes 
the large contracts made by the director general for improve- 
ments to the property or for materials and supplies to replace 
those taken over. Under the federal control act, he said, the 
carriers may be sued for the acts of the director general for 
which they are not responsible and the corollary is a right to 
levy on their property. Therefore he suggested an amend- 
ment to provide that no process shall be levied on any prop- 
erty of a carrier for causes during federal control where the 
director general is liable, as between himself and the carrier. 
He also declared that the provision for payment of judg- 
ments out of the compensation due the companies is in direct 
contravention of the terms of the standard compensation con- 
tracts, which include a limitation as to what may be deducted 
from the rentals and he suggested an amendment to provide 
that deductions shall be made to pay judgments “except as 
otherwise provided in the standard contract.” ie 
Charles E. Elmquist, president of the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, said that before the 
bill is passed the peace treaty will be signed and, therefore, 
it should be considered in the light of normal peace conditions. 
The shippers demand the right to have an investigation and 
determination of the reasonableness of rates before they be- 
come effective and the bill should be passed as soon as pos- 
sible to restore rights which the shippers had gained after 
years of struggle. There are indications, he said, that we 
are again facing a large increase in rates, possibly 25 to 30 
per cent, and if that is so, it is especially important that the 
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shippers should have the right to be heard before they be- 
come effective. He admitted that there might be some em- 
barrassment to the director general in requiring him to ask 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s permission before fil- 
ing an increased rate, but the protection required by shippers 
should have paramount consideration and any increases in 
rates during the expiring period of federal control should 
follow the former procedure and be filed with the fifteenth 
section board of the commission for a full report before the 
rates are made effective. He. was particularly interested in 
preserving the authority of the state commissioners. The bill 
provides that a hearing shall be given, but does not say be- 
fore what body. Mr. Elmquist suggested that it be amended 
to provide that no change or increase in intrastate rates be 
made without the approval of the proper state tribunals con- 
formable to the laws of the several states. He argued that 
the state authorities realize the great increase in railroad ex- 
penses and thought there would be no difficulty because of 
their failure to act promptly, but when Representative Deni- 
son suggested that a state commission might consider it pre- 
ferable for the federal government to bear a deficit rather 
than to impose a hardship on the shippers of the state, Mr. 
Elmquist said that the commission could deal with the ques- 
tion of discrimination under the Shreveport decision. If 
the jurisdiction is not restored, he said, there should be an 
amendment providing for review or suspension of intrastate 
rates initiated by the director general, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Representative Winslow referred to the 
case of the Maine Central, which he said with an increase in 
traffic had an increase in expenses much greater than its in- 
crease in revenue and asked what the government should do 
for a road facing receivership by reason of such a condition. 
Mr. Elmquist said he was not prepared to say now what 
should be done in such a case. 

Mr. Elmquist said that discipline and morale had suf- 
fered under federal control and he thought the railroads 
would be able to control their expenses by greater efficiency. 

Director General Hines said he would discuss the bill on 
the assumption that it is the disposition of Congress to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission power to suspend rates 
initiated by the President and that the relations of the Rail- 
road Administration with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are so close and cordial that the change would have little, 
if any, direct significance. It would not embarrass the Rail- 
road Administration or change its procedure in any practical 
way. Mr. Hines said in an informal way the commission 
has been very helpful in giving advice on important rate mat- 
ters and he felt that the Railroad Administration now should 
not undertake any important change in the rate structure 
without its advice. He pointed out, however, that because of 
the feeling that rates should not be decided entirely by rail- 
road men, C. A. Prouty, a former interstate commerce com- 
missioner, had been appointed in charge of the Division of 
Public Service and that its concurrence was required on all 
rates proposed by the Division of Traffic. In case of a dis- 
agreement, the matter was submitted to the director general. 
Later Max Thelen had been appointed director of the Di- 
vision of Public Service and his concurrence is required. 
Moreover, the representation of shippers on the various local 
traffic committees has been increased so that they are evenly 
balanced between shippers and railroad men. The bill, how- 
ever, goes beyond what is needed to accomplish the desired 
purpose, Mr. Hines said, because it apparently abolishes the 
machinery contemplated by the federal control act by which 
intrastate rates initiated by the director general are filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. If this plan is abol- 
ished, the procedure for initiating intrastate rates would be 
relegated to the former procedure under the various state 
laws, under some of which the railroads had no power to 
initiate rates. Unless this was the purpose of Congress, he 
thought the entire situation could be met by a simple amend- 
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ment of the federal control act to provide that any rate 
initiated by the President in accordance with its provisions 
might be suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a specified time pending an investigation. He pointed 
out that the bill in its present form would make the Presi- 
dent subject to the fifteenth section amendment of August, 
1917, requiring the permission of the commission before a 
tariff containing an increased rate can be filed, and would also 
subject him to the amendment of 1910, by which all increases 
in rates made after that date were presumed to be prima 
facie unreasonable and the burden of the proof was put on 
the carrier. The Senate bill, Mr. Hines said, would re-enact 
that presumption against any increase by the President, al- 
though that presumption is no longer reasonable in view of 
the diminished purchasing power of the dollar. He thought 
there was no great difference of opinion as to the intrastate 
rates, but that the question is important because the United 
States government has assumed responsibility for the railroad 
situation. The question of railroad revenues, therefore, be- 
comes one of national policy. This represents an emergency 
situation of very great seriousness because the railroads will 
not remain under federal control for a very considerable time 
and if the government is left helpless as to intrastate rates 
because of the different conclusions of different states in no 
way responsible for the general policy, it will be impossible to 
carry out the conception of the federal control act. Mr. Elm- 
quist’s suggestion that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
control led the situation by its power over discriminations, he 
dismissed as impracticable, because, he said, if the gov- 
‘ernment is to establish a rate structure which will protect the 
situation it must be in a position to act promptly and it would 
take many months to thresh out the question of discrimina- 
tion in the way suggested by Mr. Elmquist. 

As to the provision for the payment of judgments, Mr. 
Hines pointed out that the provision of the bill as to causes 
arising since federal- control is.unnecessary, because it is 
now the settled ‘policy of the Railroad Administration to pay 
such judgments regularly and without question, but as to 
causes arising before federal control, the government should 
not be subjected to the burden of assuming the debts of the 
railroads without question. While the bill provides that 
such judgments shall be paid from the money owing to the 
railroads, Mr. Hines pointed out that this offered no protec- 
tion to the government because nearly every railroad owes the 
government more for capital expenditures than the govern- 
ment owes it and the power of the government to deduct from 
the railroads’ compensation is limited by the provisions of the 
standard contract. Therefore, if the government uses what 
it can deduct to pay judgments, it diminishes by that amount 
what it could deduct for the debts of the railroads to the gov- 
ernment. This would leave it to get its money back in the 
best way it can. Moreover, he thought the only reason for 
such a provision arose from a very few instances of confusion 
or delay during the early period of federal control, because 
he was not aware of a single case now where a judgment 
against a railroad company remains unpaid because of in- 
ability to attach its property. Some railroads are insolvent 
but, generally speaking, it is incorrect to assume that the 
judgment creditor is without recourse because most companies 
have assets not under the control of the federal government 
which may be located and attached. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration will give every reasonable assistance to the creditor in 
locating such assets. 

Mr. Hines also pointed out that the Senate bill omits the 
words “or with any order of the President” in the provision 
of the federal control act that carriers shall be subject to all 
laws and liabilities as common carriers except such as may be 
inconsistent with the provision of the act or with any order 
of the President. He said that within the scope and purpose 
of the federal control act it is necessary that the President 
shall have the right to make reasonable orders which are 
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necessary in connection with the policy of unification. In 
spite of many technical obligations on the individual. rail- 
roads, and that if these words are eliminated all sorts of 
things done reasonably in connection with the unification 
would be brought into question. He thought most of the dis- 
satisfaction against such orders grew out of the necessity for 
emergency action during the early part of the period of fed- 
eral control and that the causes of discontent have now been 
generally eliminated. . 

Hearings on the fourth section bill were concluded on June 
19 after a large number of witnesses had been heard for and 
against the bill. Most of those in favor of it were the rep- 
resentatives of the intermountain section. 


Receiving the German 
Railway Equipment 


HE IMPORTANCE of the provision of the armistice calling 
for the delivery of 5,000 locomotives, and 150,000 
_“. freight cars to the Allied armies is best realized when 
it is understood that today a large share of the railway equip- 
ment in use on the railways of Belgium and northern France 
is of German origin. Some of the better fast passenger trains 
are equipped with German cars and still have the German 
signs and instructions in them. From the American point 
of view the further interesting fact is that Americans were 
assigned to the work of receiving a share of this equipment, 
of inspecting it and of putting it in condition for service. 
_ By the terms of the armistice, Germany was ordered to de- 
liver 5,000 locomotives, and 150,000 cars not including 19,- 
021 cars needed to make up the quota of the railways of Al- 








*“U. S. Official” Photo 


The Americans Who Received the Equipment and the 
Germans Who Handed It Over 


sace-Lorraine which had to be “handed over together with 
their pre-war material and personnel.” 

The actual work of receiving the equipment was put in the 
hands of two Interallied Commissions for the Reception of 
German Railway material, one at Brussels consisting of a 
British, a French and a Belgian delegate and the other at 
Metz consisting of a French officer, Lieutenant Colonel 
Bachellery, and an American, Major N. F. Brown, was for- 
merly an assistant engineer in the construction department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad who was selected by Brigadier 
General W. W. Atterbury, Director General of Transporta- 
tion of the A. E. F.-to head the American section. 

The locomotives to be delivered were originally divided into 
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three catagories based on hauling capacity, but later this was 
changed to include five categories, based on classes and types 
as follows: 1,000 capable of hauling a train of 900 tons 
minimum on a one per cent grade; 1,000 able to haul 800 to 
900 tons on a similar grade; 1,500 and 1,200 able to haul 650 
to 750 tons, and 300 able to haul from 650 to 700 tons. In 
each case the number acceptable in each series of Belgian, 
French and German locomotive was specified as well as the 
proportion of engines that might he supplied without sep- 
arate tenders. The cars were similarly divided into eight 
classes as follows: 70,000 gondolas; 20,000 flat; 10,200 mis- 


cellaneous; 1,000 tank; 35,500 box; 2,500 freight baggage; © 


10,000 passenger and 800 passenger baggage cars. 

Of the total number of locomotives, half were to be de- 
livered to each commission—the commission at Brussels re- 
ceiving 1,300 for the British army, 600 for the Belgian and 
600 for the French. The 2,500 delivered to the Metz com- 
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destroyed and captured, made an immediate restitution to 
France imperative. Looked at in the broadest way the toll 
taken from Germany in cars and engines was, in the main, 
a replacement proposition, although of course, coming at such 
a time, the depriving her of this material had a retarding ef- 
fect on a remobilization of her armies in case of an attempted 
renewal of hostilities. 

The two commissions worked through a number of sub- 
commissions which handled the administrative work at the 
receiving stations—the Metz Commission having five French 
sub-commissions and two American, the latter being later 
combined to form a third. 

One of the two American sub-commissions worked at Con- 
flans. The other was at Audun Le Roman for a time and 
then moved its headquarters to Petange, in Luxembourg and 
when the two combined in January, moved the headquarters 
to Moselweiss near Coblentz. 
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The American Section of the Commission. 


From Left to Right: Major N. F. Brown; Major A. W. Byron, Assistant General 


Superintendent of Motive Power, A. E. F.; Captain V. Godshall; Captain W. G. Knight; Captain F. J. Snow; Lieu- 
tenant W. Smith; Lieutenant S. R. Harper; Adjutant Louis Loth 


mission were to be divided 500 for the A. E. F. and 2,000 
for the French. 

The Metz commission was originally supposed to receive 
34,000 cars, which number was subsequently increased to 
approximately 40,000. 

In the case of the locon 1] 
Army the title was not to p 
latter was to be given the « lo omotives until such 
time as agreed upon. G « 1) 1% Jost many of her 
imported locomotives in. li | l« at Gouzecourt follow- 
ing the counter attack after « »41:.e of Cambria in No- 
vember, 1917. Belgium ‘1a 1 icst heavy in engines during 
the invasion of her territory. G-:rmmany had also contrived 
to keep cars belonging to France in her country prior to the 
beginning of the war, and these, with what she subsequently 


vered to the American 
o the A. E. F., but the 


It is interesting to note that the Americans rejected more 
of the locomotives delivered to them than they accepted. Of 
a total of 8,383 cars inspected, the Americans accepted 6,717 
and rejected 1,666; but of the 225 locomotives the Ameri- 
cans inspected, only 82 were accepted and 143 
rejected. 

Each locomotive was to be delivered in good order with 
shovel, lanterns, hose, etc., and provision was made for the 
delivery of spare parts for repairs. An interesting story 
could be made of the details of inspecting and repairing the 
locomotives and cars for service, etc., but space does not 
permit. 

It is not right, however, to omit some reference to the Ger- 
man personnel that was sent with the equipment. Each en- 
gine was delivered by two agents—the engineman and fire- 
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man. These agents not only delivered the locomotives to the 
receiving stations, but moved them to the interior of France 
to their ultimate destination. They were retained in the 
service of the French as long as considered necessary to take 
care of the traffic pending the re-establishment of normal 
conditions. The agents furnished to accompany locomotives 
destined to the American Army, remained with their engines 
until they delivered them to their ultimate destination, but 
were not retained in the American service, but were returned 
to Germany to bring over other locomotives. 

During their stay within the Allied lines they were fur- 
nished protection, and guaranteed shelter and food at their 
expense. Their salaries, which were on the basis of those 
paid to them while in civil life, were charged to the service 
using them. 

To insure their proper treatment and protection every agent 
was furnished with a passport printed in three languages. 
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Standard Contracts Executed 


HE Railroad Administration and the railroad companies 
T up to June 23 had executed 83 standard compensation 
contracts providing for an annual compensation of 
$560,299,623 and three contracts providing for a lump sum 
payment of $129,734. The contracts cover 51 of the Class I 
roads and in many cases they include a number of subsid- 
iaries. The total compensation covered by contracts compares 
with an estimate of $940,000,000 for all the roads under fed- 
eral control. Most of the contracts with the larger roads 
which have not been signed are held up because of differences 
regarding the allocation of equipment or the matter of special 
compensation. The Railroad Administration has declined to 
sign a contract with a company until it has accepted the 
equipment allotted to it and many companies have not yet 
s ened because they have claims pending for special compen- 








The Personnel of the Inter-Allied Commission for the Reception of German Railroad Material at Metz. 
Is One of Engines Accepted and Has Already Received Its New U. S. A. Number 


These passports were countersigned by the president of the 
sub-commission receiving and forwarding the locomotive. In 
addition to these passports each engineer was furnished with 
a travel order showing the station to which he was to move 
and the station to which he was to return after delivering his 
locomotive to the American service. 

The Railway Age is indebted for the foregoing informa- 
tion to Major Norman Brown who since leaving the service, 
has become an assistant engineer (corporate) of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and to Captain V. Godshall, formerly 
special agent of the accounting department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and since leaving military service, accountant 
in the corporate engineer’s office of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


Reduction of damage to package freight is now the sub- 
ject, on the Atchison Topeka & Sante Fe, of a campaign, con- 
ducted by special committee; and this committee gathers freight- 
house employees and gives them lectures. At Chicago it was 
shown that the loss and damage to freight shipments ten years 
ago amounted to 2 per cent of the gross freight: revenues and 
by a campaign then carried on was reduced to 0.66 of 1 per 
cent; while in the past few years the percentage has steadily 
increased and at the present time is 2.12 per cent of the gross 
freight revenues. A comparison of the loss in freight during 


the first four months of 1919 with the same period of last 
year showed an excess of $350,000. 











The Locomotive 


sation in addition to the standard return. The list of com- 
pensation contracts executed, which is in addition to a num- 
ber of co-operative short line contracts which include no com- 
pensation is as follows: 

Indentations indicate subsidiary parties to the one contract. 

* Indicates Class I roads. 

7 Indicates contracts executed but not delivered. 


ae ae ; Compensation 
Abilene & Southern Railway Company..........cceccescccces $78,375 
Alabama .& Vickeburiz, RAMPOGG Ss 06 0kc.6 6-0cd sank awdantacec« 322,854 
*ALCHWON,. "TONEER BP SORE PGs cove died ve vdcuneahse, aie ee 42,810,310 
Grand Canyon Railroad 
Kansas & Southwestern Railroad 
Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe 
*Gulf, Colorado & Santa Te 
*Panhandle & Santa Fe 
Atlantic & Western Railroad Company............ccccccccese 12,660 
~Atianti¢..Coast Line ROUtGGis 2424635 0s6< ok ena saath bees 10,185,942 
Nashington & Van Demere 
Tampa Southern 
Auauelia. Sowtiern: WRU wes ci sins. 0b cutest eco dack dads 22.587 
+Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic R. R. Co............ccce0e 86,647 


“Bangor &. Aroostock- BAMGGUs.« ki5cengssciswnssseernee ees eae 4,973,171 
Jan Buren Bridge Co. 


Remmptteyiie & CHORD: 6.5045 vai sdannh 00300600 ck oheetthes 29,077 
Birmingham & Northwestern Railway..........csscccsccecces 34,522 
Brookiyn. Eastern District Termine. «i o.c.a. 0.0 v:0di0hsc d06a's oa 306,259 
ROlCEaEy NSPE,  TEMERETMNEL 4. 0th isis lece ini cisiaa ave Prine eyed RS eee 409,397 
*Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway..........cccccecccecs 3,276.410 
SContral New UEngiatd. RaWGG so i06 ic. Sides davies kde sawnboneead 1,468,123 


WECORETSL OF RaWORGID. TRMUITOOEL S66 <6 056.6 0. 0-chad,0ie baco.c 6 hee Ros 
Jadley Southern 
Sylvania Central 
*Central Vermont Railway 


3,444,158 
. 


Company—Central Vermont Trans- 


portation Company as 6o.0ssic-ssiv sissies be weeivicionvie oe eiidineles 835,402 
*Charleston & Western Carolina Railway............ssssseeees 466,921 
*Chivcago & North Western Railway Company...........ceee0. 23,364,028 


Missouri Valley & Blair Ry. & Bridge Co. 
Pierre & Tort Pierre Bridge & Ry. Co. 
Pierre, Rapid City & Northwestern 

Wolf River Valley 

Wyoming & Northwestern 
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three catagories based on hauling capacity, but later this was 
changed to include five categories, based on classes and types 
as follows: 1,000 capable of hauling a train of 900 tons 
minimum on a one per cent grade; 1,000 able to haul 800 to 
900 tons on a similar grade; 1,500 and 1,200 able to haul 650 
to 750 tons, and 300 able to haul from 650 to 700 tons. In 
each case the number acceptable in each series of Belgian, 
French and German locomotive was specified as well as the 
proportion of engines that might he supplied without sep- 
arate tenders. The cars were similarly divided into eight 
classes as follows: 70,000 gondolas; 20,000 flat; 10,200 mis- 


cellaneous; 1,000 tank; 35,500 box; 2,500 freight baggage; © 


10,000 passenger and 800 passenger baggage cars. 

Of the total number of locomotives, half were to be de- 
livered to each commission—the commission at Brussels re- 
ceiving 1,300 for the British army, 600 for the Belgian and 
600 for the French. The 2,500 delivered to the Metz com- 
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destroyed and captured, made an immediate restitution to 
France imperative. Looked at in the broadest way the toll 
taken from Germany in cars and engines was, in the main, 
a replacement proposition, although of course, coming at such 
a time, the depriving her of this material had a retarding ef- 
fect on a remobilization of her armies in case of an attempted 
enewal of hostilities. 

The two commissions worked through a number of sub- 
commissions which handled the administrative work at the 
receiving stations—the Metz Commission having five French 
sub-commissions and two American, the latter being later 
combined to form a third. 

One of the two American sub-commissions worked at Con- 
flans. The other was at Audun Le Roman for a time and 
then moved its headquarters to Petange, in. Luxembourg and 
when the two combined in January, moved the headquarters 
to Moselweiss near Coblentz. 
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The American Section of the Commission. 


From Left to Right: Major N. F. Brown; Major A. W. Byron, Assistant General 


Superintendent of Motive Power, A. E. F.; Captain V. Godshall; Captain W. G. Knight; Captain F. J. Snow; Lieu- 
tenant W. Smith; Lieutenant S. R. Harper; Adjutant Louis Loth 


mission were to be divided 500 for the A. E. F. and 2,000 
for the French. 

The Metz commission was originally supposed to receive 
34,000 cars, which number was subsequently increased to 
approximately 40,000. 

In the case of the locomotives delivered to the American 
Army the title was not to pass direct to the A. E. F., but the 
latter was to be given the use of the locomotives until such 
time as agreed upon. Great Britain had lost many of her 
imported locomotives in Flanders, also at Gouzecourt follow- 
ing the counter attack after the battle of Cambria in No- 
vember, 1917. Belgium had lost heavily in engines during 
the invasion of her territory. Germany had also contrived 
to keep cars belonging to France in her country prior to the 
beginning of the war, and these, with what she subsequently 


It is interesting to note that the Americans rejected more 
of the locomotives delivered to them than they accepted. Of 
a total of 8,383 cars inspected, the Americans accepted 6,717 
and rejected 1,666; but of the 225 locomotives the Ameri- 


cans inspected, 143 were 
rejected. 

Each locomotive was to be delivered in good order with 
shovel, lanterns, hose, etc., and provision was made for the 
delivery of spare parts for repairs. An interesting story 
could be made of the details of inspecting and repairing the 
locomotives and cars for service, etc., but space does not 
permit. : 

It is not right, however, to omit some reference to the Ger- 
man personnel that was sent with the equipment. Each en- 


gine was delivered by two agents—the engineman and fire- 


only 82 were accepted and 
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man. These agents not only delivered the locomotives to the 
receiving stations, but moved them to the interior of France 
to their ultimate destination. They were retained in the 
service of the French as long as considered necessary to take 
care of the traffic pending the re-establishment of normal 
conditions. The agents furnished to accompany locomotives 
destined to the American Army, remained with their engines 
until they delivered them to their ultimate destination, but 
were not retained in the American service, but were returned 
to Germany to bring over other locomotives. 

During their stay within the Allied lines they were fur- 
nished protection, and guaranteed shelter and food at their 
expense. Their salaries, which were on the basis of those 
paid to them while in civil life, were charged to the service 
using them. 

To insure their proper treatment and protection every agent 
was furnished with a passport printed in three languages. 
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Standard Contracts Executed 


HE Railroad Administration and the railroad companies 
t up to June 23 had executed 83 standard compensation 
contracts providing for an annual compensation of 
$560,299,623 and three contracts providing for a lump sum 
payment of $129,734. The contracts cover 51 of the Class I 
roads and in many cases they include a number of subsid- 
iaries. The total compensation covered by contracts compares 
with an estimate of $940,000,000 for all the roads under fed- 
eral control. Most of the contracts with the larger roads 
which have not been signed are held up because of differences 
regarding the allocation of equipment or the matter of special 
compensation. The Railroad Administration has declined to 


sign a contract with a company until it has accepted the 
equipment allotted to it and many companies have not yet 
s ened because they have claims pending for special compen- 
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Is One of Engines Accepted and Has Already Received Its New U. S. A. Number 


These passports were countersigned by the president of the 
sub-commission receiving and forwarding the locomotive. In 
addition to these passports each engineer was furnished with 
a travel order showing the station to which he was to move 
and the station to which he was to return after delivering his 
locomotive to the American service. 

The Railway Age is indebted for the foregoing informa- 
tion to Major Norman Brown who since leaving the service, 
has become an assistant engineer (corporate) of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and to Captain V. Godshall, formerly 
special agent of the accounting department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and since leaving military service, accountant 
in the corporate engineer’s office of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


Reduction of damage to package freight is now the sub- 
ject, on the Atchison Topeka & Sante Fe, of a campaign, con- 
ducted by special committee; and this committee gathers freight- 
house employees and gives them lectures. At Chicago it was 
shown that the loss and damage to freight shipments ten years 
ago amounted to 2 per cent of the gross freight revenues and 
by a campaign then carried on was reduced to 0.66 of 1 per 
cent; while in the past few years the percentage has steadily 
increased and at the present time is 2.12 per cent of the gross 
freight revenues. A comparison of the loss in freight during 


the first four months of 1919 with the same period of last 
year showed an excess of $350,000. 





sation in addition to the standard return. The list of com- 
pensation contracts executed, which is in addition to a num- 
ber of co-operative short line contracts which include no com- 
pensation is as follows: 


Indentations indicate subsidiary parties to the one contract. 

* Indicates Class I roads. 

7 Indicates contracts executed but not delivered. 
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Tampa Southern 


10,185,942 
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PCONEEL OF GUOERIS BRT ONG S65 5:5 ¢. swe oynrcs «55,500 See 
Wadley Southern 
Sylvania Central 
*Central Vermont Railway 


3,444,158 
. 


Company—Central Vermont 


portation Campanas i. 6 ccipess Gewsiba.ch chee eee eee 835,402 
*Charleston & Western Carolina Railway............eeeeeeeees 466,921 
*Chicago & North Western Railway Company............0000- 23,364,028 


Missouri Valley & Blair Ry. & Bridge Co. 
Pierre & Fort Pierre Bridge & Ry. Co. 
Pierre, Rapid City & Northwestern 

Wolf River Valley 


Wyoming & Northwestern 
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*Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company............. 33 390,679 
Black Hill & Fort Pierre 
Deadwood Central 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City 
*Chicago Great Western Railroad Company 2,953,449 
*Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company............. 27,946,771 
Tacoma Eastern Railroad Company 
Bellingham & Northern Railway Company 
Seattle, Port Angeles & Western Railway Co. 
Milwaukee Terminal Railway Company. 
Puget Sound & Willapa Harbor Railway Co. 
Gallatin Valley Railway Company 
Chicago Junction Railway 
Chicago River & Indiana Railroad Company 
*Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry 
*Cincinnati Northern Railroad 


916,804 
108,525 
4,934,789 
317,628 
9,945,738 
Muncie Belt Railway 
*Colorado 2 833,573 
255,692 
310.664 
85,967 
186,460 
1.891.386 
526 069 
88 000 


Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad 
*Detroit & Mackinac Railway Company 
Detroit, Bay City & Western 
Detroit Terminal Railroad 
*Fort Worth & Denver City Raiiway Co 
Galveston Wharf Company 
Georgia & Florida Railway 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama Ry 57 637 
*Georgia Railroad 858 662 
oF I iad 5 a yw Wate Wim wd eh Cie Roe Ree 92) 385 
Green Bay & Western Railroad 331,954 
Ahnapee & Western Railway Company 
Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western R. R. Co. 
ES, IN Wis awk Rdiard bows WE Gba ws 0 ses 0 wee ue wee CE 
Duluth & Superior Bridge 
Duluth Terminal 
Great Falls & Teton County 
Great Northern Equipment Company 
Great Northern Terminal 
Minneapolis Western 
Minneapolis Belt 
Montana Eastern 
Watertown & Sioux Falls 
Gulf, Texas: & Western Railway 
*Illinois Central 
Chicago, Memphis & Gulf 
Dunleith & Dubuque Bridge 
Central Elevator & Warehouse Co. 
Mississippi Valley Corporation 
Indiana Harbor Belt 
*Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad wae 
*The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Ry. Co. of Texas 
Lake Erie & Eastern 
*Lake Erie & Western 
Leavenworth Terminal Railway & 
*Lehigh & Hudson River Railway 
*Lehigh & New England Railroad Company 
*Lehigh Valley Railroad 
*Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 
*Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
*Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry 
Louisiana & Mississippi Railroad & Transfer Co 
Louisville & Wadley Railroad Company 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad 
*Michigan Central Railroad 
Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw 
*Minnesota & International Railway Company 
PRUOONEES Th PRONE FIOMOMBOGs 66.65.6086 dese h ses bicrsetesecee 
*Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad 
New England Steamship Company 
The Hartford & New York Trans. Co. 
New Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard & Nantucket Steam- 
boat Company 
*New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Company 
*Ncew York Central 


29,734 
16,540,717 


296,053 
150,000 


127,081 
1,548,541 
43,583 
519,371 
1,135,760 
11,321,233 
3,414,751 
17,310.494 


28,295 
8,105,727 


202,455 
175,000 
3,182.089 
1,050,753 


Zanesville & Western 
*Kanawha & Michigan 
*Toledo & Ohio Central 
*New York, Ontario & Western 2.103.589 
SNOPlOln & WERGOTR PRWET ics cece sedctsrccscvesneccsescsce 20540-009 
New River, Holston & Western 
Tug River & Kentucky 
Virginia-Carolina Railway 
Williamson & Pond Creek 
sr SD rir 6 hyd ac adeale des tem Redes ee teers 30,130,068 
Big Fork & International Falls 
Gilmore & Pittsburgh 
Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah 
*Pennsylvania Lines 
-Wheeling Terminal Ry. 
Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern 
Ohio River & Western 
Manufacturers Railway 
*Pennsylvania Railroad 
Baltimore & Sparrow’s Point Railroad 
*Cumberland Valley 
*New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Union Railroad Company of Baltimore 
Parnegat Railroad 
Philadelphia & Beach Haven 
Roselyn Connecting Railroad 
tPhiladelphia & Camden Ferry 
*Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
Port Huron Southern Railroad 
*Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
*Rutland Railroad 
Salina Northern Railroad 
St. Louis Merchants’ Bridge Terminal Ry. 
*St. Joseph & Grand Island Ry. Co 
St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Railway Company 
*Southern Pacific 
*Arizona Eastern 
*Houston, Texas Central 
*Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
*Texas & New Orleans 
Houston & Shreveport 
*Houston East & West Texas 


401,556 
8,980,219 
11,025 
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*Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. 

*Louisiana Western 

Lake Charles & Northern 

Iberia & Vermillion 
Terminal Railway Association of St. Louis 2,574,510 
Trinity & Brazos Valley 100,000 
Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad Company 391 
Union Freight Railroad Company 32,009 
*Union Pacific Railroad 38,416,110 

*Oregon Short Line 

*Oregon & Washington Railway & Nav. 

Des Schutes Railway 

Green River Water Company 

Rattlesnake Water Company 

Union_ Pacific Water Company 
*Washington Southern : 
*Western Railway cf Alabama...‘ 288,237 
Wrightsville & Tennille Railroad Company 41,02 
Winston-Salem Southbound Railway 260,251 
Wiggins Ferry Company 416,6 

East Sit. Louis Connecting 

St. Louis Transfer 
*Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 

51 Class 1 Roads 

89 Contracts with total annual compensation........ 

3 Contracts with lump sum of 


> 2 


3,86 


560,299,623 


190 


Preventing Deterioration by 
the Proper Use of 
By J. W. Gibbons 


General Foreman Locomotive Painter, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe 


Paint 


road industry has been practically ignored by the 

officers of the roads; that is the preservation of the 
property by painting. This statement is not made in a spirit 
of criticism for the same mistake has been made by the pullic 
in general. Railroad officers have disregarded the savings 
that could be effected by giving more attention to painting, 
not because they are indifferent to promoting economy, but 
because their training and education have been along other 
lines. Professor H. H. King of Kansas State Agricultural 
College has made a study of this particular question and re- 
cently stated that the lack of paint protection causes a greater 
annual loss through deterioration than the aggregate fire 
loss for the same period. The truth of this statement can- 
not be questioned, yet the prevention of a property loss by 
protection against fire receives much more attention than the 
prevention of deterioration by painting. The railroads em- 
ploy men especially trained in fire protection methods to 
travel over the line constantly watching conditions and sug- 
gesting improvements. In every shop and terminal there is 
a fire chief whose word is law in all things pertaining to his 
department. Why not give the foreman in charge of the 
paint department some voice in the protection of equipment, 
since the lack of protective measures is causing a greater 
loss than fire? 

Some will say that the railroads of this country expend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars each year for paint pro- 
tection. However, careful observation will disclose the fact 
that painting is generally done because of the ornamental ef- 
fect, the prevention of loss through deterioration being given 
secondary consideration or entirely disregarded. These two 
objects should not be separated. One should be incidental to 
the other, but preservation should be the controlling factor. 

It is easy to find examples of the use of paint to secure 
ornamental effects while no thought is given to the preserva- 
tion of material by its use. Not long ago while riding on 
the observation platform the conversation turned to the sub- 
ject of the protection by painting, and I was able to point 
out object after object that was corroding for want of such 
attention. One striking example was found in the general 
store building which was a frame structure with a shingle 
roof. The entire building was well painted in attractive 
colors, the roof being a bright red, but the outside sheds 
made of corrugated iron were badly corroded having never 
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been painted. There was paint enough on the shingle roof 
where it was of no value to have covered all the corrugated 
iron buildings. 

What is the remedy for the condition that prevails? It is 
not because of ignorance that such practices exist on rail- 
roads, but rather because those who realize the trouble have 
not the authority to correct it, due to the division of authority. 
The Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association has 
made experiments which prove conclusively that heat treated 
or processed linseed oil will give greater protection against 
moisture and the action of sulphuric and other acids com- 
monly found in railroad operation than raw linseed oil. 
This was publicly demonstrated at the convention of the as- 
sociation and the results have been confirmed by independent 
investigation. Nevertheless, the standard paint vehicle is 
still raw linseed oil, the reason being that the chemist can- 
not analyze or determine the purity of the heat treated or 
processed linseed oil. The objection is raised that under 
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these conditions there is an opportunity for the substitution 
of cheap materials. Why not disregard the composition so 
long as the paint mixed with processed linseed oil gives the 
best protection ? 

Similar conditions exist in regard to varnish. Chemists 
cannot determine the exact nature of the oil used in the 
manufacture of varnish, but this, the most expensive ma- 
terial used in the railroad paint department, is commonly 
purchased upon service tests and the reputation of the manu- 
facturer for maintaining quality. Even this last is not neces- 
sary for a competent master painter can determine in a very 
short time the quality of paint or varnish by the film test. 
The proper means for correcting the great loss by deteriora- 
tion is to give the master painters the recognition they de- 
serve. The railroads hire painters but seldom take their 
advice. If this were done deterioration could be minimized 
without spending any more money for paint materials than 
has been done in the past. 


Prouty Proposes Plan for Adequate Revenues 


Revenue Situation at the Base of the Whole Problem. Roads 
Should Be Returned on December 31 


Commerce Commission and now Director of the Divi- 
sion of Accounting of the Railroad Administration, who 
some time ago advocated a continuation of the experiment 
of government operation of railroads, has recently addressed 
a letter to a number of Congressmen and railroad men, de- 
claring that the railroads should be returned to their owners 
on December 31 but that the government should retain a 
certain degree of control for another year while the finan- 
cial relations between the railroads and the government are 
being adjusted. He estimated that the deficit for this year, 
if the first three months be taken as an index, will be $500,- 
000,000 to $800,000,000. He also suggests some ideas for 
the future regulation of the carriers, in part as follows: 
“The problem is to devise some method by which under 
private ownership rates shall be established which will yield 
to the carriers a sufficient revenue without imposing upon 
the public an unjust burden. Moreover, that plan must be 
such as can be adapted to the present exigency. As a contri- 
bution to the general discussion the following suggestions 
are made: 


= A. Prouty, former member of the Interstate 


I. The Making of Rates 


“Rates to be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Such rates to be absolute, with no right upon the part 
of the carrier to vary up or down. 

“State rates to be fixed by the I. C. C. in collaboration 
with the state commission, or perhaps by the state commis- 
sion, with the right of appeal to the I. C. C. 

“The I. C. C. shall have power to fix divisions and also 
to approve agreements for the routing of traffic and the 
division of earnings from competitive traffic, but not until 
after full hearing upon notice to all interested parties, in- 
cluding the general public. 

“The right to initiate rates, supervised as it is by the 
I. C. C., has been for the last five years of no advantage to 
the carrier. No advance in rates has been made which could 
not have been secured by an application to the Commission 
for a change in the rate. 

“The right to reduce the rate without leave of the commis- 
sion has not benefited the public, but has in the main proved 
a sort of vicious discrimination and disorganization. 

“Tt is said that the commission could not make the rail- 
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way rates of this country; and it could not with its present 
organization. With a proper organization it could make 
and publish those rates at a tithe of the expense under which 
the carriers now rest in that behalf. Still further, the rates 
so established would gradually assume a much more coherent, 
consistent, and permanent shape than they now have, to the 
immense advantage of the shipping public. As director of 
accounting I have charge of overcharge claims, and am satis- 
fied that nineteen-twentieths of the undercharges and over- 
charges which so vex the shipper and which are so trouble- 
some to the carrier, result from the complexities of our rate 
structures and the manner of the publication of our tariffs. 
All this might readily be removed if the commission itself 
made and published the rate. 

“While the intrastate rate presents many difficulties in the 
solution, they are not at all insuperable. If some plan of 
actual co-operation can be put into effect they will disappear. 

“The commission should have power to fix the divisions 
of a joint rate when the carriers themselves do not agree, 
thereby justly distributing the charge for the entire service 
among those carriers which participate in that service. 

‘In many cases competition might well be restrained with 
advantage to the carrier and without detriment to the public. 
To this end carriers should be permitted to enter into ar- 
rangements for the routing and division of traffic, or for the 
division of the earnings from competitive traffic. Such 
arrangements should only be permitted with the approval 
of the commission and upon conditions fixed by it. 


II. The Basis for Such Rates 


“The railroads should be self-supporting. To this end 
Congress should instruct the I. C. C. to establish such rea- 
sonable rates as will yield a fair return upon the value for 
rate-making purposes which it establishes. 

“The amount of this return ought not to be prescribed. 
In the nature of things it cannot be the same upon the value 
of all carriers. To establish rates which would yield a 
given return (say, 6 per cent) upon the value of the most 
unfortunate carrier, would exact from the public too high 
transportation charges, while upon the other hand, to main- 
tain rates so low as to yield only an adequate return upon 
the value of the most fortunate carrier would be extremely 
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unjust to its less favored competitors. The rates should 
produce an adequate return upon the average value affected 
by them. 

“The value upon which this return should be allowed is 
that value which the commission is now fixing under the 
valuation act of 1913. Until now it has wisely refused to 
place a value upon any property until it could know from 
the facts before it what the result would be of applying the 
methods and principles adopted by it to the railroads of the 
entire country. Within the next two and one-half years it 
should have named the rate-making value of every consid- 
erable railroad property in the United States. 


III. Disposal of Net Income from Operation 


“Congress should provide that no carrier shall pay to its 
security holders out of its net operating income in any year 
more than a certain per cent upon the rate-making value 
fixed by the commission. The balance of its earnings should 
be distributed in the manner to be determined by Congress. 

“All carriers in a given section must charge substantially 
the same rate. In the first place, many, and perhaps most, 
of these rates are directly or indirectly competitive and a 
carrier charging a higher rate would lose the business. But, 
in addition to that, there is a relation between communities 
within a given section which requires that a uniform scale 
of rates be maintained if serious discrimination is to be 
avoided. This means, of course, that one railroad will make 
a much larger net income than another, and perhaps the most 
difficult part of this whole problem is to find some way in 
which the weak road can be sustained without undue profit 
to the strong road. 

“This can in a measure be accomplished by permitting 
the strong road to retain a sufficient amount to pay a fair 
return upon its value and by disposing of the balance in 
such a way as to encourage the carrier to secure the highest 
possible efficiency in operation and at the same time fairly 


protect the interest of the public. My own thought has been 
that this would be best accomplished under the following 
plan: 

“The carrier should be allowed to pay to the owners of 
its securities which represent its carrier property, say, six 
per cent upon its rate-making value as determined by the 
commission. A few years ago this might have been too much; 


today less would be hardly fair. This would probably 
enable the carrier in the immediate future whose property 
was represented half by bonds and half by stock to pay a 
dividend upon its stock of at least 7 per cent. 

“What remained over and above this in any year should 
be used for three purposes: 

“(a) A certain amount, probably 2 per cent or 3 per cent 
upon the rate-making value, should be invested in the prop- 
erty itself, but upon condition that the amount of this in- 
vestment shall not be made the basis of a claim for addi- 
tional rates. There is in every railroad property, if the 
experience of the past be an index to the future, an invisible 
loss and a functional depreciation which cannot be taken 
care of in any other way. A reasonable rate should provide 
for this, just 4s much as for an adequate return to security 
holders. 

“(b) In some way a guarantee must be provided for the 
payment of future interest and dividends. There will of 
necessity be lean years and fat years and the one should be 
made to offset the other. Rates cannot properly be varied 
every time the business increases or declines with a corre- 
sponding effect upon net returns. This guarantee fund 
should not be invested in the property, but should be held in 
the form of some quick asset. 

“(c) Any balance remaining should be divided between 
the railway and the public, the public taking more as the 
amount increases; as, for example, the first 2 per cent to be 
divided equally, the next 3 per cent one to the carrier and 
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two to the government, any additional amount one to th 
carrier and four to the government. 

“Anything accumulated from this source by the govern 
ment might be devoted in some form to the assistance of th: 
weaker roads. 

“Assuming that this scheme might be a workable one if . 
the roads were once more in the possession of their owners, 
what steps should be taken to restore them and put in effect 
this plan? 

“1. Government operation should continue as it is until 
January 1. Within that time the commission will be able 
to judge something of the future and to determine what 
changes, if any, in rates may be necessary. 

“2. December 31, 1919, existing contracts should termin- 
ate and the properties be returned to the operation of their 
owners. ‘The government should guarantee for one year 
a return equal to 75 per cent of the contract compensation 
in all cases where the contracts have been executed, and the 
carrier should be required to pay over to the government 
in all such cases 75 per cent of any excess which it may make 
over and above the contract compensation. If there is no con- 
tract there should be no guarantee and no payment. 

“3. The government should retain for one year from 
January 1 a certain measure of control for certain purposes. 

“Settlements must be made with the carriers, and to that 
end the government must have the right to call upon them 
for certain assistance and information. 

“In restoring these properties there will be many adjust- 
ments as to the use of terminals, the joint use of equipment, 
etc., as to which the government must have power to act to 
avoid inconvenience to the public and due equity between 
the carriers. 

“If the government is to guarantee a net income in any 
amount, it must have a certain supervisory power over the 
expenditures for maintainance of way and equipment. 

“T also feel that it will be found necessary during this 
first year, while the financial status of these carriers is be- 
coming re-established, so to speak, for the government to 
assist in the financing of improvements, including the pur- 
chase of equipment. This, however, ought not to involve 
any loss upon the part of the government. 

“These suggestions do not profess to cover all the legisla- 
tion which ought to be enacted at the present time. There 
is no mention of the supervision of securities, which cer- 
tainly must be undertaken in some way by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

“Nothing is said as to control by the government of con- 
struction, maintenance and operation. While carriers should 
be left as free as possible in these respects, there are in- 
stances when the safety and convenience of the public must 
be protected. I have always myself believed ‘that these 
matters could be best dealt with through some executive 
branch rather than by the commission. 

“Another important subject not referred to is the consoli- 
dation of railroad properties. Today our railroads are, under 
government operation, consolidated into a single system, and 
the public is dissatisfied because there is no competition. 
To the extent that consolidation is permitted under private 
ownership, competition and the benefits of competition must 
disappear. There are, however, undoubtedly many instances 
where combination would result in economy of operation 
without injury to the service. Something should probably 
be done in this direction. 

“Only the revenue situation, which really lies at the base of 
the whole problem, is covered here. The government must 
establish the rate, that is, the measure of compensation, while 
the private individual must furnish the service. Whether 
our system of transportation can be satisfactorily developed 
upon that theory is extremely doubtful, but it seems likely 
that some plan of the sort suggested will come as near meet- 
ing the difficulty as any.” 
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Brigadier General W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, is now doctor of laws, that degree hav- 
ing been conferred upon him by the University of Pennsylvania. 


Repeal of the daylight saving law, effective with the set- 
ting back of the clocks in October, has now been voted by 
both the House and the Senate and the bills are now in 
conference. 


An appropriation of $2,500,000 for carrying on the railroad 
valuation being made by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is provided in the sundry civil bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives. 


The Veteran Employees’ Association of the Middle Di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Railroad held its 23rd annual 
meeting and banquet at Harrisburg on June 19. J. C. John- 
son, superintendent of the division, was elected president of 
the association for the ensuing year. 


The American Association of Freight Agents, at a meet- 
ing held at Cleveland, Ohio, on June 17 and 18 authorized 
the executive committee of the Association to make appli- 
cation to the American Railroad Association for member- 
ship in that organization as a division of the Operating 
Section. 


The Railway Mail Association at its 24th annual conven- 
tion at St. Louis, Mo., June 17, 18, 19 and 20 discussed as para- 
mount issues the establishment of a pension system whereby 
civil service employees of the government could be retired on a 
pension of $50 a month after 30 years service and the authori- 
zation of a Board of Appeal for postal employees. 


The American Train Despatcherr’ Association held its 
annual convention at Chicago on June 17, 18, 19 and 20. Among 
those who addressed the delegates were James Davis, member 
of the War Industries Board, W. S. Stone, president of the 
3rotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and A. B. Garretson, 
president of the Order of- Railroad Conductors. 


The Traffic Bureau of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce has requested the Director General to have the 
headquarters of the New Orleans & Great Northern returned 
to New Orleans from Hattiesburg, Miss., in order that New 
Orleans merchants may have a greater opportunity to meet 
the requirements of the road in the matter of supplies. 


The Brotherhood of Railway Express Employees held its 
first annual convention, opened at Chicago on June’23. Ad- 
dison Bollinger, supreme president of the organization, urged 
the election of a committee to go to Washington to apply 
for a further increase in wages and also recommend the 
adoption by the brotherhood of a demand for a uniform 
wage scale in cities of the same size. 


“Hunting Jack Rabbits with a Locomotive” is the title of 
an interesting pamphlet recently issued by George Bradshaw, 
supervisor of safety of the Pere Marquette and other Michigan 
railroads. He shows the similarity of action between jack- 
rabbits, on the plains of western Canada, who race in front 
of trains, and trainmen and yard men who act in a similar 
manner while at work, to the detriment of the safety first 
movement. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
is holding its convention at Denver, Colo. Among those 
who have addressed the convention is Director Genezral 
Walker D. Hines; also W. S. Stone, president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and other labor organization 
heads. J. F. McNamee, editor of the Brotherhood magazine 


was endorsed for a position on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission. An appropriation was voted to the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America to sustain the members of that or- 
ganization during the present strike. 


The Trans-Siberian Railway 


The President has agreed to advance $5,000,000, as the share 
of the United States in a fund of $20,000,000 contributed equally 
by Great Britain, France, Japan and the United’ States, for the 
relief of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


Five Years Wandering in the Wilderness 


Pacific Electric box car 2586, which left the builders, Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., December, 
1913, arrived on home rails (first appearance) May 18, 1919. 
It had made seventeen trips between the Middle West and 
Eastern States, three between Atlantic and Pacific ports, 
one trip between Colorado and Eastern states and two trips 
between Eastern states and Texas. On one road it stayed 
108 days; another it visited nine times in one month. This 
is the last to arrive of ninety box cars bought in 1913.— 
Pacific Electric Magazine. 


Improved Claim-Department Record 


In fulfilling a promise made to shippers during the war 
that every effort would be made to dispose of outstanding 
claims as fast as competent help could be secured, the num- 
ber of unsettled claims on hand in the Claim Departments 
of class 1 railroads in the Northwestern region has steadily 
decreased due to the re-employment of experienced clerks 
who have returned from service in the army and navy. The 
number of unsettled claims on hand February of this year 
totaled 150,019, which was decreased in March to 136,145, in 
April to 124,792 and in May to 113,443. 


Automobiles on Crossings 


During the first four months of the calendar year the 
records of the Southern Pacific show that of the 151 grade 
crossing accidents involving automobiles, 20 were .cases 
where automobiles stalled on the crossing and were struck 
by trains; 68 automobiles attempted to cross in front of 
trains, 36 ran into the side of trains, 16 ran into and broke 
down crossing gates lowered to protect them, one skidded 
into the side of a car, one ran down and injured a crossing 
flagman, four ran into signal posts, and five accidents were 
unclassified. Nine deaths and 45 injuries resulted. This 
information, accompanied by a statement of what the rail- 
roads are doing to avoid crossing accidents, has been sent 
to the press by the Southern Pacific News Bureau. 


Railway Executives 


A. H..Harris, vice-president of the New York Central 
Lines, has retired from the standing committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, and A. H. Smith, president 
of the New York Central, has been elected in his place. 
At a meeting held June 19 questions of accounting under 
the railroad contract were discussed. J. A. Taylor, chair- 
man of the railroad corporate accounting conference, and 
G. A. Harwood, chairman of the Association of Railroad 
Corporate Engineers, were present by invitation. A confer- 
ence was also held with a committee representing the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association. The Short Line 
Committee was composed of Bird M. Robinson, chairman, 
and Ben B. Cain, L. S. Cass, F. J. Lisman, W. B. Dobson, 
H. B. Stewart and C. W. Pidcock. 
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Wires to Be Returned to Owners 


Both Houses of Congress have passed bills for the return 
of the telegraph and telephone lines of the country to their 
owners. The Senate acted first and its bill provides that 
existing rates shall be continued for a period of 90 days 
and that the return shall be “forthwith” upon the approval 
of the act by the President. The House bill would extend 
the existing rates for six months and provides that the return 
shall be within 30 days, and so timed as to complete a full 
calendar month for accounting purposes. The conferees have 
adopted the House plan for the date of the return, but 
adopted a provision that telephone rates shall remain effec- 
tive for four months unless sooner changed by State author- 
ity. 


Winnipeg Strike 


After much rioting and the declaration of martial law, con- 
ditions at Winnipeg are again quiet and the soldiers called to 
police the city have been withdrawn. Rioting began on June 
21, thousands of strikers being engaged. Conflicts ensued with 
the provincial police and one man was killed. and many in- 
jured. 

The strike of a number of firemen, switchmen and enginemen 
in sympathy with the general strike badly crippled freight yard 
service at Winnipeg last week although passenger service was 
maintained -without serious interruption. The places of these 
men were rapidly filled, however, and the sympathetic strike, 
insofar as the railway workers are concerned; lost much of its 
force. 


A New Federation ?* 


“The trend of thought today in labor organization seems 
to favor government ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads. I am not so sure this attitude is the correct one, as 
it was never intended by the founders of this government 
that it should be paternalistic. I believe that the government 
should give the workers the full opportunity of using the 
complete machinery of labor organizations in accomplishing 
a desired end, and rather than, to, through some idealistic 
notion, hold out as bait things that are known to be im- 
possible. Through the unhampered use of these organiza- 
tions, men will be able to see to it that equitable rates of 
wages are paid, sanitary and healthy working conditions 
obtained, that the eight-hour day should prevail, and such 
other conditions be made that the worker, whether on a 
railroad or wherever he may be, has the proper and neces- 
sary opportunities for rest and recreation. Not all these 
things are feasible under government administration. Simply 
having a desire for a certain condition or wanting it is 
not sufficient to obtain it. You must formulate some plan 
for your betterment, and then you must put that plan into 
effect. Just what such a plan may be, is not within my prov- 
ince to point out. Behooves you to “keep a clear track” 
of the many palliatives that are now being offered and 
promised, none of which are guaranteed, even under gov- 
ernment administration. All that you attain and _ obtain 
must be brought about by your own and the combined efforts 
of your fellow workers, and with the co-operation of those 
only who have the interest of the worker at heart, and not 
those or those things now brought forward to blind issues 
in order that a select few may benefit -by political preferment 
because of having trotted out some will-of-the-wisp. 

Railroad managers and operators in the years gone by 
have taken advantage of the vast store of knowledge pos- 
sessed by the members of the four big railroad brotherhoods 
and sought their co-operation for the benefit of both parties 
and much was accomplished by this co-operation. Greater 
efficiency can be obtained and better conditions and pay- 
rates can be effected if all railroad employees’ organizations 
will work hand in hand along these lines. For some time 
back, our committees have been meeting with a great deal 
of opposition in Washington; just what or who may be back 
of all this undercurrent of opposition I am unable to say, 





*Extract from address delivered by President of the Order of Railroad 
Station Agents E, M. Morton at the. American Train Despatchers’ Conven- 
tion, Chicago, June 18, 1919. 
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but this I do know, that the time has come when we should 
get together the various units or organizations in railroad 
service now outside of the American Federation of Labor 
and bring about a federation strictly for railroad men, and 
I was authorized by my convention to go about arranging 
for a meeting of the chief executives or representatives of 
these various organizations. I have interviewed the rep- 
resentatives of a dozen different organizations, all of whom 
have expressed their desire to attend such a conference, and 
I have, therefore, called this meeting in Washington at the 
Continental Hotel for Monday, June 30. 


Efficient Airplane Mail Service 


Second Assistant Postmaster General Otto Praeger reports 
that 58 consecutive trips of 325 miles each have been made 
by airplanes between Chicago and Cleveland without delays, 
without forced landings and without engine trouble of any 
sort. These flights have been made in weather which a 
short time ago would have been regarded prohibitive. Each 
day, each way, the “ships” carried 400 pounds of letter mail. 
As letters range from 40 to 45 to the pound, this means 
that 16,000 were transported on each trip. 

Notwithstanding the inclement weather, the postal planes 
maintained an average speed of 98.5 miles an hour. On 
one occasion, when a squall prevailed throughout the Lake 
region, and was so severe as to paralyze shipping in Chicago 
harbor, the mail plane reached Chicago on time and made a 
perfect landing. 

Twelve L. W. F. De Haviland planes are in the Cleveland 
service,’ four being stationed at each terminal and four at 
Bryan. 

Henceforth, the mail planes will leave Chicago for the 
east at 2:30 p. m. It was found that 151 business concerns 
sent special messengers to the railroad stations each day 
(12:30 p. m.)° to catch the two fast mail trains to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The 2:30 airplane service is expected thus to 
save much time. Mr. Praeger says that satisfactory opera- 
tion of the air mail between Cleveland and Chicago has been . 
the means of relieving rail congestion, and one distributing 
car each way each day has been cut from that division, 
Experiments are now being carried on looking toward the 
delivery and taking aboard of mail bags while the airplane 
is in flight. Another interesting development is the con- 
struction of fireproof walls between the mail compartment 
and the engine and the compartment and the gas tank. 





As a result of protests registered at Washington by deal- 
ers and by the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission, proposed increases of 30 cents a ton in the freight 
rate on Illinois coal shipped to Minnesota points have been 
submitted by the Railroad Administration to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for advice. 
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One of General Haller’s Polish Army Trains on Its Way 
Through Germany 
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bs. DA division freight agent of the Missouri 


Knowles, 


Pacific at Kansas City, Mo., has resigned to become traffic. 


manager of the H. & H. Refining Company at Kansas City. 


H. D. Driscoll, secretary-manager of the Waco (Tex.) 
Chamber of Commerce for the past three years, has resigned 
to become manager of the Oklahoma Traffic Association 
at Oklahoma City, Okla. 


D. R. Lincoln has resigned as chairman of the Kansas City, 
Mo., District Freight Traffic Committee and has been succeeded 
by J. R. Koontz, a member of the committee. F. J. Shubert 
has been appointed a member of the committee to succeed Mr. 
Koontz. 


National Industrial Traffic League 


The National Industrial Traffic League held a special meet- 
ing at Milwaukee, Wis., on June 11, 12 and 13, at which 
committee reports, held over from the New Orleans meet- 
ing of the league last March, were disposed of. The 
reports of the executive committee stated that since 
the New Orleans meeting the special committee and the exec- 
utive committee had endorsed the recommendations sub- 
mitted by President Freer with respect to railroad legisla- 
tion. S. Davies Warfield, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Railroad Securities, and Max Thelen, 
director of the Division of Public Service, United States Rail- 
road Administration, spoke at the dinner on the second 
night of the meeting. Mr. Warfield expounded his plan 
for solving the railroad problem and Mr. Thelen spoke on 
the Railroad Administration’s side of matters interesting to 
‘members of the league. ~ 

The recommendations relative to remedial legislation oppose 
the extension of the period of government opcration, but coun- 
sel due regard to the interests of the public, including investors 
in railroad securities. Pending the return of the railroads to 
corporate control it is recommended that section 10 of the Act 
of March 21, 1918, be amended to provide that during the con- 
tinuance of government operation, present rates shall remain 
in effect until changed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
After return to corporate operation jurisdiction over rates, to 
be the same as prior to March 21, 1918. For the future the 
recommendations include repeal of anti-trust and anti-pooling 
legislation, as affecting railroads, and the encouragement of co- 
operative activities among common carriers. If pooling of 
traffic is permitted it should be under the approval of the Com- 
mission. The shipper should not be deprived of the right to route 
his freight. The Commission should have authority to prescribe 
minimum rates to regulate the issuance of railroad securities, 
including supervision of the expenditures of the proceeds to 
require extensions and additional facilities and to exercise gen- 
eral supervision over service, operation and mazntenance. It 
should co-operate with State Commissions, and it should control 
interchange of traffic between rail and water carriers, estab- 
lish joint routes and rates and the divisions of rates. 

The League does not favor continuance of the law of August 
9, 1917, which requires that tariffs be approved by the Com- 
mission before filing. Rates should be initiated by the carriers, 
subject to a suspension, as under Sec. 15; but the Commission 
should prescribe publicity by the carrier of contemplated rate 
changes, and provide for conference between the carriers and 
the interested public before tariffs are filed. 

The League earnestly insists that federal regulation of common 
carriers be vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission exclu- 
sively, does not advocate regional commissions, believing that 
the Commission now has ample power to establish branch offices. 
As to intra-state commerce, no legislation is recommended; it 
is believed that, with the clarifying of the situation as the re- 
sult of the Shreveport and other cases, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can work out plans under which conflicts 
between federal and state regulation will largely disappear. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has denied petitions of the director general 
of railroads and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe for a rehearing 
in connection with its standard time zone investigation. 


Perishable Freight Investigation 


The Commission, at the request of the director general of 
railroads, has ordered an investigation concerning the charges 
and regulations contained in Perishable Freight Tariff No. 1 
prepared by the Railroad Administration, which are intended 
to supersede, with a few exceptions, those in all other general 
tariffs. It is desired that this new tariff shall be filed to be- 
come effective as soon as possible and the director general, 
in accordance ‘with a provision in the federal control act, 
has requested the commission to advise him whether it is 
desirable that its provisions should become effective or in 
what respect they should be modified. The tariff contains 
many changes in rules and regulations and many increases 
in accessorial charges. A proof copy of the proposed tariff 
has been the subject of extended conferences between officers 
of the Railroad Administration and representatives of the 
shippers. The commission announces a series of hearings 
before Attorney Examiner Marshall at the following places: 
Los Angeles, July 7; Portland (Ore.), July 16; Denver, July 
23; Chicago, July 30; New York, September 2; Atlanta, Sep- 
tember 11, and New Orleans, September 18. 


State Commissions 


The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, consider- 
ing an application for a decision on switching charges at 
Towanda, announces that the case cannot be considered; 
the Supreme Court of the United States having ruled that 
the authority of the director general of railroads, acting for 
the federal government, is supreme in rate-making, the com- 
mission is without authority. 


United States Supreme Court 
Original B. L. Not Superseded By Subsequent Bills 


The Supreme Court of the United States holds that the 
terms of the bill of lading given by the initial carrier are 
binding upon the shipper and all connecting carriers, and 
cannot be waived by subsequent bills of lading. 

Leatherwood made, in 1913, a shipment of ‘horses from 
Watrous, N. M., to Waco, Tex., over four connecting rail- 
roads. The initial carrier’s through bill of lading barred any 
action for damages unless begun within six months. When 
the horses reached the Texas & Pacific and the M., K. & T.., 
each insisted that the shipper accept and sign a new bill of 
lading, and he did so. In 1915 he brought suit in a Texas 
State Court for injury to the horses while in transit on the 
lines of those two companies. The bills of lading issued by 
them did not contain the provision requiring suit to be 
brought within six months; but the carriers set up as a de- 
fense the provision to that effect in the original bill of lading. 
The state courts ruled that the carriers could not rely on 
that provision. The Supreme Court of the United States 
takes a contrary view. 

Under the Carmack Amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act the parties to a bill of lading cannot waive its 
terms, nor can the carrier by its conduct give the shipper 
a right to ignore them. A different view would antagonize 
the plain policy of the act and open the door to the very 
abuses at which it was aimed. The receipt given by the 
initial carrier embodies the contract: for transportation from 
point of origin to destination; and its terms are binding 
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upon the shipper and all connecting carriers. Texas & Pac. v. 


Leatherwood. Decided June 9, 1919. 


Written Notice of Claim for Loss 


The Supreme Court of the United States calls attention 
to the enlargement of the definition of the term “transporta- 
tion” by the Hepburn Amendment to the interstate com- 
merce law, in connection with the necessity of written claim 
for loss or damage. 

The plaintiffs delivered to the Toledo, St. Louis & West- 
ern at East St. Louis, a car of horses for transportation 
under a Limited Liability Livestock bill of lading via the 
Erie to themselves at Suffern, N. Y. At Suffern the car was 
placed on track opposite a cattle chute and left in charge 
of plaintiffs for unloading. They were about to lead out 
four horses when other cars were pushed against it and 
injured the animals. No written claim was made for the 
loss or damage as provided in the bill of lading; and when 
sued the railroad defended upon that ground. The plaintiffs 
maintained that transportation had ended when the accident 
occurred and consequently no written claim was necessary. 
The state courts of New York accepted that view. But the 
United States Supreme Court granted the railroad’s request 
for an instructed verdict in its behalf. The clause requiring 
presentation of a written claim is clearly valid and con- 
trolling. In C., C., C. & St. L. v. Dettlebach, 239 U. S. 588, 
the court said that Congress had recognized the duty of 
carriers to perform a variety of services that, according to 
the theory of the common law, were separable from the 
carrier’s service as carrier. In the present case, if the rail- 
road’s employees had been doing the unloading there could 
be no doubt that transportation was still in progress; and 
giving charge of the removal to the plaintiffs, as agreed, was 
not enough to end the interstate movement. The animals 
were in the car; no adequate time for unloading had elapsed. 
The railroad had not fully performed the services incident to 
final delivery imposed by law. These included the furnish- 
ing of fair opportunity and proper facilities for safe unload- 
ing although the shippers had contracted to do the work 
of actual removal. Written notice of claim was therefore 
necessary. Erie v. Shuart. Decided June 9, 1919. 





F. W. Burton, assistant manager of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, has been appointed manager of the Traffic Bu- 
reau of the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, suc- 
ceeding D. P. Chindblom. 


A report of business conditions in the Northwestern 
region for week ending June 14, show that a total of 154,018 
cars were loaded on lines, as compared with 163,859 cars 
loaded during the same period in 1918. 

While this shows a decrease of 9,841 cars compared with 
1918, there was an increase of 18,920 compared with the first 
week of June, this year. There was practically a 100 per 
cent increase in grain and grain products loaded, an increase 
in livestock and an increase of practically 2,000 cars in mis- 
cellaneous loading. 

A very heavy ore movement is anticipated for the balance 
of the season. There is also a heavy movement of automo- 
biles and manufactured articles, and a decided improvement 
in the shipment of cement and other building materials. The 
export situation at Puget Sound ports is in a very satisfactory 
condition, 661 cars being delivered to boats last week. Crop 
conditions generally are favorable except in the Western 
portion of North Dakota and’ portions of Montana where 
rain is needed. : 

A summary of passenger train performance in the North- 
western region for the month of May, as compared with 
the same period last year shows a marked improvement. 
Of a total of 9,595 trains operated during May this year, 
8,608, or 89.71 per cent, were on time, whereas in 1918 of a 
total of 9,605, 7,974, 83.02 per cent were on time. A marked 
improvement is noted in the trains received from connec- 
tions, the percentage of those on time increasing from 83.68 
per cent in 1918 to 92.48 per cent in 1919. 
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Locomotive Deliveries 


New locomotives were shipped to railroads under federal 
control during the week ended June 1 as follows: 








’ Individual 
Works. Road No. Type Engine No. 
COMES SRN 5 USRA 6W.Sw. 801-05 
Be 2 Bass 5 USRA Mikado 802-06 

Pr. Lb. Wee 22 USA Santa: Be 9838, 9839, 9845, 
: 9849, 9851, 9853- 
American,.. 4 58 
a ee eee 13 USRA 6W.Sw. 370-82 
P. Ee Wiese 2 USRA 6W.Sw. 8174, 8262 
l 36 
a See 2 USRA Pacific 5200-01 
B & Bsciic. 1 USRA 6W.Sw. 369 
ee ee ae 3 Pacific 3406-08 
ee ASS 5 Santa Fe 3632-36 
So” eS oe 1 USRA Pacific 2915 
Baldwin,....3 N. & W...... 1 Mallet 1717 
GS &. &. 6 1 Mallet 704 
Ae See 1 Mountain 3710 
C 3. & O 1 Mikado 5359 
M. K. & 7 2 USRA 8W.Sw. 39-40 
L Southern 1 USRA Mountain 1489 
TOM icas. BB 
pao er 55 
Locomotives 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQuipMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for a 36-in. gage climax 
locomotive, a 20 or 22-ton class A or a 25 to 35-ton class B. 


Freight Cars 


THE Wisconsin & NorTHERN, Appleton, Wis., is inquiring for 
inspection cars. 


O. B. Cintas, Havana, Cuba, has ordered 40 cane cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Company, Chicago. 


Tue A. J. YAwcer Company, Indianapolis, Ind., is inquiring 
for one 40 ft. 50-ton steel underframe flat car. 


THe AMERICAN RarLway EQuipMent Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is inquiring for 25, 50-ton steel underframe flat cars. 


THE ProvipENce Gas Company, Providence, R. I., is inquiring 
for one all-steel hopper car and one all-steel gondola car. 


C. H. Hucues & Company, Altoona, Pa., has ordered 50 mine 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, Chicago. 


Tue NorTHWESTERN Iron Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is in- 
quiring for 3 steel underframes for 80,000-Ilb. capacity flat 


cars. 


THE CARROLLTON CoAL Company, St. Benedict, Pa., has ordered 
330 mine car trucks from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


THe AMERICAN METAL Company, New York, has ordered two 
5,200-gal. tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Tue Istanp Creek CoA Company, Huntington, W. Va., has 
ordered 350 mine cars from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Tue Newport News Suip Burtpinc & Dry Dock Company, 
Newport News, Va., is inquiring for one 40 ft. 240,000 Ib. 
capacity flat car. 


THE AMERICAN TRADING Company, Havana, Cuba, has or- 
dered 30, 30-ton all-steel cane cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company, Chicago. ’ 
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THe Ponp Creek, Coat Company, Huntington, W. Va., has 
ordered 250 composite mine cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company, Chicago. 


Signaling 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO has ordered from the Federal 
Signal Company, Albany, N. Y., an electro mechanical inter- 
locking machine, 28 and 8 levers, for installation at Prince, 
W. Va. 

Tue Cuicaco, Burtincron & Quincy has ordered from the 
Federal Signal Company, Albany, N. Y., a 96-lever, type “4” 
electric interlocking and other material for installation at 
Hawthorne, Ill. The contro! will be Federal type “4” with 
direct current for operation and alternating current for 
indication. 


Railway Construction 


Denver & Rio GrANDE.—Immediate resumption of work on the 
extensive improvements at Soldier Summit, Utah, has been 
ordered by the United States Railroad Administration. About 
40 or 50 freight train crews have their headquarters at 
Soldier Summit. The improvements include a station build- 
ing, a hotel, 26 miles of yard tracks and several shop build- 
ings. 


Tue ToyaAH VALLEY SULPHUR CoMPANY, NEw ORLEANS, La— 
This firm plans to build a railroad approximately 15 miles 
long from its mines near Orla, Texas, to its property in 
Culberson county. Contracts for the work have not been 
let and it is not certain when construction will begin. M. J. 
Epley, president of the Toyah Valley Sulphur Company, 
will be president of the railroad company. 


Tue SouTHERN RAILWay has given a contract to M. M. EI- 
kins, Macon, Ga., for building a bridge at Gaffney, S. C. The 
bridge and retaining wall approach will be of reinforced con- 
crete construction. The structure will consist of three spans, 
one of which will be 35 ft. long and the other two 26 ft. long. 
The cost of the work will be about $30,000. The bridge near 
Spencer, N. C., over the Yadkin river, at mile post 330.8 to con- 
sist of four single track deck riveted steel spans about 160 ft. 
long designed for Cooper’s E-60 loading. Repairs will be made 
to portions of the existing masonry. The estimated cost for the 
entire work is about $170,000. The American Bridge Company 
has the contract for fabricating and erecting the superstructure. 
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The Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa., builder of Erie 
Ditchers, is putting up an addition to its erecting shops, 
175 x 125 ft. 


F. G. Echols, for many years general manager of the small 
tools department of Pratt & Whitney Company of Hartford, 
Conn., has accepted a position as vice-president of the 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, of Greenfield, Mass. 


Mudge & Company, Chicago, will open a district office 
July 1 in the Railway Exchange building, St. Louis, Mo., 
in charge of Sherman C. Amsden, assistant to president, 
who has been promoted to district manager of the South- 
western territory. 


Samuel F. Joor, consulting engineer of Chicago, has joined 
the American Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, in a 
capacity of sales engineer. Mr. Joor has had wide experience 
in the conveyor field, at one time being western manager and 
sales engineer of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, pre- 
viously being with the Link Belt Company. 


The Blaw-Knox Company, which recently sold its plant 
at Wheatland, Pa., will concentrate its entire manufacturing 
activities at its plant at Hoboken, Pa., which is being greatly 
enlarged. The complete plant at Hoboken occupies a site 
covering 50 acres and will employ about 1,200 men. Further 
developments at this plant include the purchase of 15 acres 
for the construction of working men’s homes. 


Following the return of Fred A. Poor, president of The 
P. & M. Company, Chicago, from a six weeks’ trip abroad, 
announcement has been made of the organization of The 
P. & M. Company (England), Ltd., with offices at 31 Budge 
Row, London, E. C. This company has acquired license 
under patents held by L. P. Winby & Company, of London, 
and Gillespie Partners, Ltd., of London, as well as under all 
the foreign patents held by The P. & M. Company of Chi- 
cago. L. P. Winby, formerly of L. P. Winby & Company, 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, London, S. W., will 
be the managing director of The P. & M. Company (Eng- 
land), Ltd. The other directors are: F. C. Winby and Fred 


* A. Poor. 


At the initiative of the American Concrete Pipe Associa- 
tion, a joint committee has been organized for the study of 
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specifications for concrete culvert pipe. The committee is 
to be composed of one representative from each of six 
associations which were invited to participate. All of these 
societies have appointed members except the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, which is still to be heard from. 
Members of the committee appointed thus far include Paul 
Kircher, sales engineer, Massey Concrete Products Company, 
Chicago, representing the American Concrete Pipe Association: 
T. R. Agg, Iowa, State College, Ames, Iowa, representing the 
American Association of Highway Officials; F. L. Thomp- 
son, chief engineer, Illinois Central, Chicago, representing 
the American Railway Engineering Association; B. S. Pease, 
American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, representing the 
American Concrete Institute; 1. T. Shelley, assistant en- 
gineer, sewer construction department, city of Philadelphia, 
representing the American Society for Testing Materials. 
The first meeting of this committee will be held -t Atlantic 
City on June 27. 


Aftermath of Government Contracts 


The Director of Munitions reports that the total claims 
against the government on cancelled war contracts, settled 
and unsettled, will amount to $700,000,000. If these 24,199 
contracts had been carried on and completed, the cost to 
the government would have been $6,000,000,000. The actual 
amount awarded thus far by reason of termination or cur- 
tailment is $152,000,000. Vast stores of material had been 
accumulated under rapidly accelerated efficiency of produc- 
tion in anticipation of continuation of the war. In machinery, 
there were 500 manufacturing plants in the United States 
which were working for the various War Department bu- 
reaus. To stimulate production, the War Department had 
largely provided the funds with which machinery had been 
purchased and additions constructed, so that on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the War Department had to take over the 
surplus commodities and the plant facilities and equipment 
that assumption of war work had entailed. To flood the 
market at this time with the commodities held by the gov- 
ernment contractors, and the machinery with which they had 
been manufactured, would have upset industrial conditions; 
so that a director of sales was created, with a corps of 
expert assistants; and all material was classified, and sections 
to attend to its disposition created. The selling of surplus 
war materials is now going on. Sales are made for cash,.at 
auction, to highest bidder; or on sealed proposals, at current 
market price; or by negotiation under competitive conditions. 
—The Bache Review. 


Trade Publications 


Vane Retays.—The Union Switch & Signal Company, Swiss- 
vale, Pa., has issued bulletin No. 92, describing in great detail 
the company’s single and double element vane relays. The 
different types are described, with illustrations, to the extent of 
a dozen pages, together with an explanation of the theory of 
the operation of the relays. 


Force Pumps.—The Humphreys Manufacturing Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, has issued the first of a series of bulletins illus- 
trating and describing its new types of pumps. These bulletins 
are 7% in. by 105% in. in size and are punched for standard ring 
or post binders. They contain essential data and dimensions 
of the different types of. pumps described. 


Coat StoracE.—The International Conveyor Corporation, New 
York City, has issued a 16-page booklet describing the Stuart 
system of ground storage and pointing out its adaptations in 
railway work. The book contains detailed descriptions of the coal 
handling layout at the East Buffalo, N. Y., terminal of the Erie, 
the government fuel storage and distributing yard at Washing- 
ton, D. C. and Baltimore & Ohio installations for the handling 
of coal and bulk materials respectively at Baltimore. The book- 
let is well illustrated and well gotten up and gives a compre- 
hensive idea of the possibilities of this form of ground stor- 
age and reclaiming as applied to a variety of railway prob- 
lems. 
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BALTIMORE & OunI0.—A syndicate composed of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., Speyer & Co., and the National City Company, has pur- 
chased $35,000,000 Baltimore & Ohio ten-year 6 per cent 
secured gold bonds. The issue will be offered for public sub- 
scription at 96% and accrued interest, to yield investors approx- 
imately 61%’ per cent if the bonds are held until they mature, 
on July 1, 1929. The bonds are secured by the deposit and 
pledge of $6,000,000 par value Reading Company first preferred 
stock, $14,000,000 par value Reading Company second preferred, 
and $9,200,000 common stock, as well as $15,000,000 Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company refunding and general mortgage 6 
per cent honds, series B, due Dec. 1, 1995. These securities 
have an estimated market value of $45,000,000, and it is under- 
stood that a 25 per cent margin is to be maintained. The bonds 
were sold by the company to enable it to meet all its maturing 
obligations, and will not materially increase the railroad’s an- 
nual fixed charges. 

The maturing obligations which will be taken up are $22,500,- 
000 notes and bank loans which were extended from February, 
1918, to July 1, 1919. These include $4,000,000 bank loans, 
$10,500,000 6 per cent notes, issued in June, 1918, for retiring 
$7,500,000 one-year 5 per cent notes, $3,000,000 bank loans, 
extended for four months from Sept. 30, 1918, and $8,000,000 
notes issued in January, 1918, which were due last July but 
were extended. 

Following a meeting of the Baltimore & Ohio directors on 
Wednesday, President Daniel Willard said the company had 
reached an agreement with the government on the question of 
compensation for the lease of the carrier’s properties during 
the period of federal control, and that a contract had been 
executed calling for the payment each year by the government 
of $30,031,009. He also said the company’s other income each 
year amounts to about $3,300,000, making the approximate an- 
nual income $33,331,009. This after the deduction of $22,063,- 
000 fixed charges and corporate expenses, would leave a bal- 
ance of $11,268,009 available for federal income taxes, re- 
serves, dividends, and so forth. 

At its meeting, the directors determined to set aside part of 
the income to be devoted to capital expenditures so that the 
company’s credit would not have to be extended further under 
present conditions. Because of the adoption of this policy, it 
was decided temporarily to suspend dividend payments on the 
common stock. The usual semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent 
was declared on the preferred stock to holders of record July 
19. This payment will be made September 2, provided the com- 
pany receives funds from the government by that time. 


Boston & Matne.—Minority stockholders have filed a bill in 
equity in the Massachusetts Supreme Court against this com- 
pany attacking the validity of outstanding loans of the road 
and its leased lines amounting to $13,000,000, which the legis- 
lature of 1915 authorized the company to pay. It is claimed that 
the act is unconstitutional, in that the legislature exercised both 
executive and judicial powers, and also that it deprives persons 
of property without. trial by jury. 


CanapIAN Paciric.—The Hon. William J. Shaughnessy has been 
elected a director to succeed the Hon. James Dunsmuir, re- 
signed. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LoutsviLLE.—This company has applied 
to the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois for an order 
authorizing the issue of additional first and general mortgage 
bonds to the amount of $867,198. 


Prorta & EAstern.—W. A. Carnegie Ewen, New York, has heen 
elected chairman of the protective committee for the 4 per cent 
income mortgage bondholders, to succeed John F. Wallace, 
resigned. 


TERMINAL Raitroap AssociaTIon or St. Louis.—An application 

has been filed with the Missouri Public Service Commission 
for permission to issue $1,000,000 4 per cent bonds, payable 
in 1953. 
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Railroad Administration 
Regional 
R. D. Starbuck, assistant to federal manager of the New 


York Central, has been appointed assistant regional director 
of the Eastern Region, with headquarters at New York. 


Federal and General Managers 


S. E. Burkhead, assistant general manager of the Inter- 
national & Great Northern, with headquarters at Houston, 
Texas, has resigned to enter business in Houston. 


J. R. Hackett, general agent of the Georgia Northern, 
has been appointed general manager, with headquarters at 


Moultrie, Ga., succeeding F. R. Pidcock, who resigned as. 


general manager, but will retain his position as vice-president 
of the road. J. D. Weston, Jr., of Albany, will succeed Mr. 
Hackett as general agent. 


Operating 
A. B. McNaughton, superintendent of the Grand Trunk 


_Lines in New England, with his staff, has moved from Island 
Pond, Vt., to Portland, Me. 


L. L. Oliver, trainmaster of the eastern division of the 
Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at Marshall, Texas, has 
resigned and will return to his former position in the des- 
patcher’s office. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


F. Markoe Rivinus has been appointed general solicitor 
of the Norfolk & Western with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va., to succeed Theodore W. Reath, who has resigned to 
accept service with the Norfolk & Western Railway Com- 
pany. 


Traffic 


B. N. Austin, assistant traffic manager (passenger) of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, western lines, has been appointed general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at Chicago, III. 


W. F. Conner, district passenger representative of the 
Pennsylvania, Lines West, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been promoted to assistant general passenger agent, 
with office at Chicago, succeeding C. L. Kimball, who retired 
from active duty after 51 years of continuous active service. 
A. H. Shaw, assistant to general passenger agent, has been 
appointed assistant general passenger agent, with office at 
Pittsburgh. §S. L. Shank has been appointed district pas- 
senger representative, with office at Pittsburgh, succeeding 
Mr. Connor, and A. B. Ritchie has been appointed tfaveling 
passenger representative, with office at Pittsburgh, succeed- 
ing Mr. Shank. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


F. S. Kelly, master mechanic of the Louisiana division of 
the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at Gouldsboro, La., 
has been transferred to Marshall, Texas, succeeding R. E. 
Roe, resigned. 


Sidney U. Rhymer, whose appointment as signal engineer 
and superintendent of telegraph of the Chicago & Alton, the 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, the Peoria & Pekin Union 
and the Peoria Railway Terminal, with headquarters at 
Bloomington, Ill, was announced in the Railway Age of 
June 6 (page 1,450), was born on December 20, 1876, at 
Union Grove, Ill. He began railway service in June, 1896, 
as a section laborer on the Chicago & North Western near 
Fulton, Ill, and on March 1, 1901, he was promoted to sec- 
tion foreman at Union Grove. On October 15, 1905, he 


entered the signal department of the same road as battery 
man at Fulton, in which capacity he remained until February, 
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1907, when he was promoted to signal maintainer with head- 
quarters at Stanwood, Ia. In 1910 he was appointed signal 
supervisor of the Northern and Southern divisions of the 
Chicago & Alton with headquarters at Bloomington, IIl., and 
on January 1, 1913, he was promoted to general signal in- 
spector with jurisdiction over the entire line in which posi- 
tion he acted as assistant to the signal engineer until his 
recent promotion. 


Purchasing 


Albert C. Mann, purchasing agent of the Illinois Central 
with headquarters in Chicago, has resigned to become vice- 
president of the American International Steel Corporation 
with headquarters in New York. 


Corporate 
Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. P. Hughes has been appointed auditor and general 
freight and passenger agent of the United Verde & Pacific 
Railway and the Verde Tunnel & Smelter Railroad Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Clarkdale, Ariz., in place of W. 
H. Archdeacon, resigned. 


Operating 
J. McMillan, general manager of the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Company, retires from active service July 1, after 45 
years of service with the Southern Pacific lines and the Pacific 
Electric. The vacant position will not be filled. 


U. E. Gillen, vice-president of the Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada, with headquarters at Montreal, Que., has been 
appointed general manager of the Toronto Terminals Rail- 


way Company, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., vice 
J. W. Leonard, deceased. 
Engineering and Rolling Stock 
C. C. Johnson, roadmaster at Campbellton, N. B., of the 
Canadian National Railways, has been transferred in ihe 


same capacity to the Mulgrave sub-division, with headquar- 
ters at New Glasgow, N. S., succeeding H. I. Gray, who has 
been transferred to the Bridgewater division of the Halifax 
& Southwestern. William Sidwell has been appointed road- 
master of the Dartmouth sub-division, with headquarters at 
Dartmouth, N. S., vice James Myers. 


Obituary 


Charles Carney, formerly supervisor on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at La Salle, Ill., died at his home in 
Chicago on June 21, at the age of 64 years. 
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Arnold Co., 

Ashton Valve Co., T 

Associated Business 

“Ine. 

Association of Mfrs. of Chilled 
Car Wheels 

Austin Co., T 


Baker & Co., R. & L., The.... 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks., The 
fall Engine Co., The 
Barrett Co. 
Basford Co., G. 
Beaumont Co., 
+Berry Bros., 
Bettendorf Co., 
*Bird Archer Co., T 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Nut C 

+Boston & Lockport Block Co.. 
Bowser & Co., Inc., S. F 
Bronze Metal Co 
Brooks-Scanlon Co. 
PNG: sm a cccen bievioes 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., 
The 
Browning Co., 

Suckeye Jack Mfg. Co 
*Buckeye Steel Castings Co... 
Zucyrus Co. 
*Buda Co., The 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Burden Iron Co., T 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


c 


Boss 


Cambria 
Camden Forge 
Camel Co. 
*Canton Culvert 
*Canton Fdy. 
The 
Carborundum Co., The 
Carnegie Steel Co 
Case Crane & Engineering Co. 
Cast’ Iron Pipe Publicity Bu- 
reau, The 
Central Steel. & Wire Co 
Chase « Co., - % 
Chesapeake Iron Works, The.. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing 
Co. 
Chicago-Pneumatic Tool Co.... 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 
Chipman Chemical Engr. Co... 
Classified Advertisements... .88, 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co. 
*Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The 
Wrench C 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co 
Commonwealth Steel Co 
Crane Co. 
Crosby Steam 
Co. 
Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co., The. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


D 
D & M Cleaning Process Co.. 
Damascus Brake Beam Co., The 
Damascus Bronze Co 
Dearborn Chemical Co 
Deeming-Endsley Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co.... 


ee 
& Machine Co., 


Coes 


Gage & Valve 


52 


90 
33 


99 


*Every 





Detroit Steel Products Co 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 

Dickinson, Inc., 

Directory of Advertisers Classi- 
, 10, 12, 14, 16, 

Directory of Engineers 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph.... 

Dressel Railway Lamp Works, 

The 

Duncan Lumber Co 

Duner Co. 

Duntley Dayton Co 

+Du Pont de Nemours & Co... 

Du Pont Fabrikoid Co.: 

Duquesne Steel Foundry Co... 

E 

Edeewater Steel Co 

Edison Storage Battery Co.... 

Edwards Mfg. Co.. 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 

+Elec. Storage Battery Co., The 

Flliott-Fisher Co. 

Flwell-Parker Electric Co 

Engineer Co., 


Ce:. 
Morse 


Fairbanks 
Fairbanks. 


Federal Electric Co........ 

Federal Motor Truck Co 

Federal Signal Co : 

Federal Sign System (Electric) 
58, 59, 

Co..; wae 3. Ks 98, 

Furnace Co 

Bolt Co 

& Want Advts... .88, 

Malleable Iron Co... 

Fort Pitt Spring & Mfg. Co... 

Fowler. George TI 

Frank, M. K 

Franklin Railway Supply Co.. 

58 


Ferguson 
Ferguson 
Flannery 
For Sale 
Fort Pitt 


Frost Railway Supply 
Fuller-Lehich Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co 


G 

Galena Signal Oil Co 
General American Tank Car 

Corporation — 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co. — 
General Electric Co........ 55, 104 
*General Railway Signal Co... 
Get-Together Dent. 
Gibson-Pribble Co. 
Glazier Mfg. 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Gould Coupler Co 

Graver Tank Works, Wm 
Gray & Sons, 

Great Southern Lumber Co.... 
Greenville Steel Car Co 
*Griffin Wheel Co 
Grip Nut Co 
Gulick-Henderson Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New 


Hale & Kilburn Corporation. . 
*Hall Switch & Signal Co 
tHammett, H. 

Hardy Co., Clement 

Haskell & Barker Co......... 
Hayes Track Anpliance Co.... 
Hayward Co., The 

Hazard Mfg. Co, 

Hulson Grate Co 

Hunt & Co., Robert W 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp 
Hutchirs Car Roofing Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co....2 


I 
*Independent Pneumatic Tool 


Industrial 
Ingersoll-Rand Ce. 
International Filter Co., The.. 


Other Week 





TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


J 
Jennison-Wright Co., 
Johns-Manville Co., H. 
*Johnson & Co., J. R 
Joliet Railway Supply Co 
Joyce-Cridland Co., 
K 
Kaustine. Co., Inc 
Keith, Herbert C 
Keith Railway Equipment Co.. 
Keller Pneumatic Tool Co.... 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable 
Co. 
+Keyoke Ry. Equipment Co... 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., 
The 
Kinnear &-Co., W. Si... cecses 
*Kinnear Mfg. Co 
Koppel Industrial Car & Equip- 
ment Co. 


*Lackawanna Steel Co..:.87a, 

Lehon Co., 

Lewis V 

Liberty Steel Products Co. (Dis- 
tributors for the Iron City 
Products Co.) 

Liberty Steel Products Co 

Lillie Co., Dexter P 

*Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 

*Linde Air Products Co 

Locke Insulator Mfg. Co 

Locomotive Feed Water Heater 
Co. 

Locomotive Stoker Co 

*Locomotive Superheater Co... 

Long-Bell Lumber Co., The.... 

Lovell, Alfred 

Lovell, F. 

Lukens Steel 


MacMillan Co., 

Magnesia Assn. of America.... 

Magnus Co., 

Males Co., 

Manning, 
Inc. 

Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co...... 

McConway & Torley Co., The.. 

McFell Signal 

McMyler Interstate Co., The.. 

Midvale Stee] & Ordnance Co. 

Milburn Co., Alexander 

Miller Train Control Corp 

Miner, W. 

Modjeski & Angier 

Monroe’ Calculating 
Co. 

*More-Jones Brass & Metal Co 

+Mudge 

Murphy 


Maxwell & Moore, 


Machine 


’ 


N 
Boiler Washing Co.. 
Lea 
Lock ‘Washer Co., The 
Malleable Castings Co., 


National 
National 
National 
National 
The 

National Prosverity Campaign. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
National Tube Co 

New Jersey Zine Co 
*Nichols & Bro., Geo. 
Northern Engineering 


Oo 
*Oele Construction Co 
+Ohio Brass Co., The 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co.... 
Okenite Co., 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co 
*Gsgood Co., 


Works. 


P. & M. Co., The 

Page Steel & Wire Co 
Parkesburg Iron Co 

Patton Paint Co 
Paxton-Mitchel Co., 
Pennsylvania Tank Car Co..41, 
Pilliod Co., 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
*Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co.. 
*Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. 


41 
99 
47 

103 


89 
75 
52 
85 


44 
90 





Pollak Steel Co., The 
Porter Co., H. K..: 

Power Specialty Co 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc 

Pressed Steel Car Co 

*Pyle National Company, The. 


Q 
Q & C Co., The 


*Rail Joint Co., 

Railroad Supply Co., 

Railway Devices 

Railways Materials Co........ 
Railway Steel Spring Co 
Ramapo Iron Works 

Reade Mfg. C 

Reilly Co., 

Rivet Cutting Gun Co 
Roberts & Schaefer Co 
Robinson Co., Dwight P 
Rome Iron Mills, 
Ryan Car Co., 


Inc 


S 
Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., 
Safety Nut & Bolt C 
Sangamo Electric C 
wevene Arms. Co. .....0%..i0%5 0% 
{Schroeder Headlight & Gen- 
erator Co. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., 
Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Smoke Jack Co 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn.. 
Southern Iron & Equipment Co. 
Sprague Electric Works of G. 
PO OMS a sre wid XE amare hw ede a e> 
Standard Asphalt & Refining 
Co. 
Standard Car Truck Co....... 
Standard Coupler Co.......... 
Standard Forgings Co......... 
Standard Railway Equip. Co... 
*Standard Scale & Supply C 
Standard Steel Works Co 
Star Brass Mfg. C 
*Stark Rolling Mill Co., The.. 
Stone & Webster 
Street, Clement 
Symington Co., T. 


‘i 
oe ORY ye 
Trautwine Co. 
*Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., The. 
U 
Union Connector Co.......... 
Union Draft Gear 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co 
Union Steel Castings C 
7Union Switch & Signal 
Unit Railway Car Co......... 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. 
Co. 
U. S. Graphite Co., The 
U. S, Light & Heat Corp 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co., T 
U. S. Shipping Beard 
gency Fleet Corp 
fUniversal Draft 
ment Co. 


a 


Emer- 


Gear 


\ 
Vapor Car Heating Co., 

Ww 
Want & For Sale Advts... 
Watson Engineering C¢ 
+Western Electric C 
Western Ry. Equip. 
Western Wheeled Scraver Co.. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co... 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Wheel Tru’g Brake Shoe Co.. 
White Companies, The J. G... 
Whiting Fdy. Equipment Co... 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co... 
*Wilson & Co., E. H 
fWilson Corp., The J. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co., T 
Woods & Co., Edwin S....... 
Wright Safety Air-Brake Co... 
Wyoming Shovel Works 

y 
Steel Car 


COs. «6% 


*Youngstown 


tOnce a Month 


7) 


lb) Laas 


Yu 
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ACETYLENE, DISSOLVED. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
AC. pe tht WELDING RODS 
AND WIRE. 
Central Stoel & Wire Co. 
ADJUSTABLE RAIL CLAMPS. 
Q & O Co, 
AERIAL TRAMWAYS. 
American Steel & Wire Ce. 


AIR HOISTS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. Co. 


AIR INJECTORS. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
ANGLE BARS. 
Lackawanna Steel Oo. 
Q & CO Ce. 
APPARATUS, BRAZIN 
ING AND CUTTIN 
TREATMENT. 
Air Reduction Co. 
ARCH TUBES. 
National Tube Co. 


ARCHES, LOCOMOTIVE FIRE- 
BOX. 


American Arch Ce. 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON. 
Page Steel & Wire Lo. 
ARC WELDERS. 
National Ry. Appliance Co. 
ARRESTERS, LIGHTNING. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Mlectric Cv. 
General Railway Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 


VHEAT 


. & M, Co., The. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
ASH CONVEYORS, STEAM SET. 


American Steam Conveyor Corp. 


ASH REMOVAL SYSTEMS. 
American Steam Conveyor Corp. 


Te 

Standard Asphalt & Refining Co. 
ASPHALTU 

Murphy Varnish Co. 
AUTOMATIC SPEED CONTROL 

DEVICES. 

Federal Signal Co. 

General Railway Signal Co. 

Hall Switch & Signal Co. 

Miller Train Coatrol Corporation. 

Union Switch & Signal Co. 
AUTOMATIC CAB SIGNALS. 

General Railway Signal Co. 

Hall Switch & Signal Co. 

Miller Train Control Corporation. 

Union Switch & Signal Co. 


American Locomotive ©o. 

Cambria Steel Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Johnson & Co., J. RB. 

Lima Locomotive Works, Ine. 

Pollak Steel Co. 

Standar?’ Forgings Co, 

Standard Steel Works Co. 
BABBITT METAL. 

Bronze Metal Co. 

Damascus Bronse Oo. 

More-Jones Brass & Metal Co. 
BALLAST UNLOADERS. 


NTS. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Inc. 
BARB WIRE. 
American Steel & Wire Ce. 
BARGES. 
American Bridge Co. 
GES AND 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
BARS, ANGLE AND SPLICE. 

Lackawanna Steel Co. 
BARS, ~ agg yt STEEL. 

Carnegie St 1 Co. 

Falls Hollow. Staybolt Co. 
BATTERIES, ELECTRI 

Edison Storage Battery Co. 

Railroad Supply Co. 
BATTERIES, SIGNAL. 

Edison Storage Rattery Co 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 
BATTERIES, STORAGE. 

Bdison Storage Battery Co 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 
BATTERY CHUTES AND 

VAULTS. 

Federal Signal Co. 

General Railway Signal Co. 

Hall Switch & Signal Ce, 

Bailroa 


d Sapply Co. 
Union Switch & Sienal Oo. 
CENTER. 


BEARINGS, 
Miner, W. H. 
Symington Co., T. H. 
Words & Cn TAwir B 


Sanne, & HAND CAR, INSPEC- 
TION CAR, PUSH CAR, MO- 
TOR CAR AND SECTION CAR, 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 





BEARINGS, — 
Bronze Metal Co 
Damascus Bronse Co. 
Magnus Co. 
More-Jones Brass & Meta! Ce. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co, 
BEARINGS, SIDE. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Oo, 


BEARINGS, SIDE (ROLLER) 
(FRICTIONLESS). 
Chicago By. Hquipmenrt Co. 
Miner, W. H. 
Wine Railway Appliance ©e.. The. 


BEARIN' TUBULAR MATE- 


National Tube Co. 
BELL RINGERS. 
Railway Devices Co. 
U. 8. Metallic Packing Ceo 
Western Railway Equipment Co, 
BELLS, LOCOMOTIVE. 
American Locomotive Ce. 
BENDING ROLLS. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
BLOCKS AND TACKLE. 
Boston & Lockport Block Co. 
BLOW PiPES, OXY-ACETYLENE. 
Air Reduction Co. 
BLOWER SETS. 
General Electric Co. 
BLOWERS. 
General Blectric Co. 
BOLTS AND NUTS. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 
Nations! Malleable Castings Co. 
BOILER CHEMICALS. 
Dearborn Chemical Uv. 
BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 
BOILER FEED WATER PURIFY- 
ING APPARATUS. 
Permutit Co., The 
BOILER GRAPHITE. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph. 
BOILER TESTERS. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
BOILER WASHING SveTEMs. 
National Boiler Washing Co. 
BOILERS, LOCOMOTIVE. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Werks, The. 
BOLSTERS, STEEL. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Oo. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
BOLTS AND NUTS. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 
National Malleab:.. “astings Co 
Safety Nut & Bolt wa 
BOLTS, PATCH. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Oe. 
BOND WIRES. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
BOOKS. 
Gibson-Pribble Co. 
Railway Age. 
Trautwine Co. 
BOOKS, ENGINEERING. 
MacMillan Co. 
BONDS, RAIL. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
BORING AND TURNING MILLS. 
Sellers & Co., Inc,, Wm. 


BORING MACHINES, HORIZON- 
TAL. 


Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
BRAKES, HAND ea CAR). 
Wine Railway Appliance Co. 
BRAKE BEAM SUPPORTS. 
Chieago Ry. Equipment Ce. 
BRAKE BEAMS. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Chicago Ry. Equipment ©o, 
Damascus Brake Beam Oo. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


BRAKE FORGINGS, JAWS, LEV- 
ERS, ETC. 


National Railway Appliance Co. 

Railway Devices Co. 

Western Railway Equipment Co. 
BRAKE HEADS. 

American Steel Foundries. 

Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. 


BRAKE JAWS. 
National Ry. Appliance Co. 





BRAKE SHOES. 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co, 
Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Ce. 
Railway Materials Co 
Wheel Truing Brake Shoe Co. 
BRAKES, AIR. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
BRAKES, ELECTRIC. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
GRARES, (FREIGHT CAR). 


Miner, 
a a eae (PASSENGER 
Miner, W. H. 


BRASS ENGINE CASTINGS. 
Magnus Co. 
BRAZING. 
Air Reduction Co. 
BRIDGE CAPS. 
Duncan Lumber Co. 
BRIDGE JACKS. 
Joyce-Cridland Co. 
BRIDGE STRINGERS. 
Duncan Lumber Co. 
BRIDGE TIMBERS. 
Duncan Lumber Co. 
BRIDGE TIES. 
Duncan Lumber Co. 
BRIDGES. 
Case Crane & Engr. Co. 


BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS. 
American Bridge Co. 
Arnold Co., The. 
Austin Co. 
Ferguson Co., The 
Liberty Steel Products Co, 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


BRONZE, 

Bronze Metal Co. 

Damascus Bronze Co. 

More-Jones Brass & Metal Co. 
BUCKETS, AUTOMATIC GRAB. 

American Bridge Co. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Brosius, Edgar BE. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Oo, 

Hayward Co. 

Industrial Works. 

McMyler-Interstate Co. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 

Whiting Fdry. Equipment Co. 
BUFFERS, FRICTION. 

Gould Coupler Co. 

Miner, W. H. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co, 
BUFFERS, RADIAL. 

Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Inc 
BUILDING LUMBER, 

Duncan Lumber Co. 
BUILDINGS, FACTORY. 

Ferguson Co., The 
BUMPING POSTS. 

Buda Co. 
BURNERS, BUNSEN, 

LENE. 


Air Reduction Sales Co. 


CABLE TERMINALS. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
CABLES, ELECTRIC. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hazard Mfg. Co. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 
Okonite Co. 


ae PLANTS, AUTO- 


Blaw-Knox Co. 
CABLEWAYS. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
CABOOSE JACKE CAST-IRON. 

Dickinson, Inc., iY - 
CAPPING. 

Duncan Lumber Co. 


ACETY- 


IDE LIGHTS. 
Milburn Co., Alexander 
CAR CURTAINS. 
National Lock Washer Co, 
CAR DECKING. 
Duncan Lumber Co. 
CAR DOORS, FREIGHT. 
Camel Co. 
W. H. Miner 


CAR FLANGERS. 
Q & C Co. 

CAR FRAMING. 
Duncan Lumber Co, 

CAR JACKS. 
Joyce-Cridland Co. 








CAR LIGHTING SYSTEMS, BAT- 
TERIES, ETC, 
U. S. Light & Heat Corp. 
CARLINES. 
Camel C.o 
Railway Devices Co. 
Westeri Railway Equipment Co. 
CARLINES, PRESSED STEEL. 
Camel Company. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
CAR MOVERS. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
CAR REPAIRS. 
Ryan Car Co. 
Keith Ry. Equipment Co. 
CAR ROOFING. 
Hutchins Car Roofing Co, 
CAR SEATS. 
Hale & Kilburn Corp. 
CAR SHEETS AND PLATES. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
CAR SIDING. 
Duncan Lumber Co, 
CAR SILLS. 
Duncan Lun ber Co. 


CAR WHEEL FOUNDRY EQUIP- 
MENTS. 


Whiting Foundry Equipment Co 


CAR WHEEL, ROLLED STEEL. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
CAR WHEEL TIRES. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
CARS, BALLAST. 
Western Wheeled Scraper Co. 
CARS, CONTRACTORS. 
Western Wheeled Scraper Co. 
CARS, DUMP. 
Western Wheeled Scraper Co. 
CARS, FREIGHT (NEW). 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Keith Ry. Equipment Co. 
Pressed Steel Oar Co. 
Ryan Car Co. 
CARS, HAND AND VELOCIPEDE. 
Buda Co. 
CARS, INDUSTRIAL. 
Keith Ry. Equipment Co, 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
CARS, INSPECTION. 
Buda Co. 
CARS, MOTOR. 
Buda Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
CARS, PASSENGER (NEW). 
Pressed Steel Car Co, 
CARS, REBUILT. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Keith Ry. Equipment Co. 
CARS, REBUILT (STEEL). 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Keith Ry. Equipment Co, 
CARS, SECOND-HAND. 
Keith Ry. Equipment Co. 
Southern Iron & Equipment Co, 
Wilson & Co., E. H 


CARS, SELF-PROPELLED 
SENGER. 


General Electric Co. 
CARS, SPREADER. 
Western Wheeled Scraper Co. 
CARS, TANK. 
Keith Ry. Equipment Co. 
Ryan Car Co. 


PAS- 


iS AND TRUCKS. 
Whiting Fdry. Equipment Co. 

CARS, WRECKING. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co, 
Bucyrus Co. 
Industrial Works. 

CAST STFEL DRAFT YOKES. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
Miner, W. H. 


CAST STEEL TRUCK AND BODY 
BOLSTERS. 
American Steel Frndries, 
Buckeye Steel Ca-tings Co. 

CAST STEEL TR: CK FRAMES. 
American Steel Foundries, 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 

TINGS. 


Bronze Metal Co. 
Damascus Bronze Co. 
Duquesne Steel Foundry Co. 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Railway Signal Co. 
More-Jones Brass & Metal Co. 
CASTINGS, CAST ‘STE 
STEEL, CAST 
IRON, MALLE/ BLE IRON. 
Duquesne Steel Foundry Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
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TRADE MARK 
REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


JERSEY CITY TERMINAL 





installed throughout. 








Pen we oo 
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1:7) } \ XS ; 
THE OKONITE COMPANY, Passaic, New Jersey 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC Co.. Chicago, Ill., General Western Agents 


F D. Lawrence Electric Co., Novelty Electric Co., Pettingell-Andrews Co., 
Cincinnati, O. - Phila., Pa. Boston, Mass. 3 


ie 4% \ ANN, 





CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW: JERSEY - 
Okonite Signal Wires and Cables ~ 

















it Putnam Latest Pattern 42" Coach Wheel Lathe 


PUTNAM MACHINE co. 


FITCHBURG,MA SS. U.S 


All Steel Gearing. Combination Tool Holder. 
Heaviest and strongest built. Putnam Driving Dogs. 
Belt or motor driven as desired. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE 











INCORPORATED 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
aes MACHINE SHOP AND FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
: Boston, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio New Haven, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
- Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Yokohama, Japan 
Chicago, IIl. Mexico City, Mex. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a6. : Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louts, Mo. . 2 
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Automatic Tailstock Binding device. 
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CASTINGS, GUN IRON. 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Ovrp. 
CASTINGS, IRON AND STEEL. 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Ce. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Genera! — egy Signal Co. 
Gould Coupler 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
National Malleable Castings Ce. 
Ramapo Iron Works. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & Fay. Co. 
Onion Switch & Signal Ce. 
CASTINGS, MALLEABLE IRON. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
Fort Pitt ae Iron Co. 
Gould Coupler 
National Mi Malleable Castings Ce. 
CASTINGS. STEEL. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Union Steel Castings Co. 
CAST IRON. 
Central Steel & Wire Co. 
CAST IRON WELDING RODS. 
Central 1 el. & Wire Co. 
CAST ST 
Steel & Wire Co. 
CAST STEEL WELDING RODS. 
Central Steel & Wire Co. 
CATTLE GU GUase. 
American Bridge Co 
Railroad Supply Co. 
CENTER PINS, BOLSTER LOCK- 
ING. 
Miner, W. H. 
CENTERING DEVICES, DRAW- 
AR. 


Miner, W. H. 
CENTER PLATES. 

American Steel Foundries. 
CHAINS FOR ALL RAILWAY 


US 

American Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS. 

Barrett Co., The 

Dearborn Chemical Co. 
CHEMISTS. 

Dearborn Chemical o, 

Hant & Co., Robert 2 
CHIMNEYS AND VENTILATORS, 

CAST IRON. 

Dickinson, Inc., Paal. 
CHROME NICKEL WELDING 

RODS. 

Central Steel & Wire Co. 
CHUCKS, DRILL. 

Chicago Pueumutice Tool Co. 
CHUCKS, EXPANDING. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
CINDER PIT EJECTORS. 

American Steam Conveyor Corp. 
CLAMPS, HOSE. 

Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
CLAMSHELL BUCKETS. 

Blaw-Knox Co, 

Browning Co., The 
CLASP BRAKERS. 

American Steel Foundries, 
CLEVISES, LOCKED. 

Columbia Nut & Bolt Co., Inc. 
CLOSETS, WATER. 

Duner Co. 

AL DOCK BRIDGES. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co 


COALING STATIONS OR COAL 
LES. 


TIPP’ 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
COALING STATIONS, LOCOMO- 

TIVE. 


American Bridge Co. 


COCKS. 
National Tube Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Oe. 


CYLINDER. 
United States Metallic Packing Ce 
IRON AND BRASS. 
National Tube Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Oo. 
COCKS, STEAM. 
National Tube Co. 
COLD PINCHED NUTS. 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co., Inc 
COLORS. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 
COLORS, JAPANS, OIL. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 
COLUMNS, STEEL. 
Chesapeake Iron Works. 








COMBUSTION WASTE DIS- 
POSAL SYSTEMS. 
American Steam Conveyor Corp. 


COMMERCIAL TESTING. 
Blectrical Testing Laboratories. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tooi Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Oo. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


CONCRETE REINFURCEMENTS. 
American’ Steel & Wire Co. 


CONDUITS, METAL FLEXIBLE. 
Franklin Kailway Supply Co., Inc. 
Sprague Electric Works. 

CONDUITS, RIGID. 

Sprague Electric Works. 


CONSTRUCTORS. 
Arnold Co., The. 
Austin Co, 


CONTRACTORS’ MACHINERY. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Bucyrus 
a Works. 


Osgood 
Pollak Steel Co. 


CONTROLLERS. 
General Electric Co. 


CONVERTERS. 
Whiting Fdry. Squipment Co. 
CONVEYORS, ASH. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co, 
COPPER CAR DOORS. 
National Ky Appliance Co. 
COTTER KEYS. 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co., 
COUPLER POCKETS. 
American Steel Foundries, 
National Malleable Castings Co. 
COUPLERS. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Ine. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
National Malleable Castings Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Standard Coupler Co, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
COUPLERS, CAR. 
American Steel Foundries. 
'LERS, EMERGENCY 
KNUCKLES. 
Q & C Co. 
COUPLINGS, HOSE. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Oo, 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Westinghonse Air Rrake Co 
CRANES, Ic AND 
POWER. 
Case ony & Engr. Co. . Co, 
MANES Fdry. ic TRA: 
ae ary, auth 


B.S Iron Works, 
CRANES, GANTRY. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 

Chesapeake Iron Works. 

Northern Engineering Works. 

Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
CRANES, POWER. 

Chesapeake Iron Works, 

Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
CRANES, JIB. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Oo. 

Chesapeake Iron Works. 

Northern Engineering Works. 

Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
CRANES, LOCOMOTIVE. 

Ball Engine Co. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Os. 

Bucyrus Co. 

Industrial Works, 

MeMyler-Interstate Co. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 

Osgood Co. 
CRANES, PILLAR. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 

Industrial Works. 

Northern Engineering Works. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 

Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
CRANES, PORTABLE. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 

Canton Foundry & Machine “-r 
CRANES, PORTABLE FREIGHT 

HOUSE. 
Canton Fary. & Machine Co. 


CRANES. TRAVELING SHOP. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Chesapeake Iron Works. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 

CRANES, WRECKING. 

Ball Engine Oo.. 


Inc. 


HAND 





CRANK PINS. 
American Locomotive 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

CREOSOTE BLOCKS. 
Jennison-Wright Co. 

CREOSOTE, TI 
Jennison-Wright Co, 

CREOSOTE, TIMBER. 
Jennison-Wright Co. 

CREOSOTING. 

Barrett Co., The. 

CROSS-ARMS. 
American Bridge Co. 
Duncan Lumber Co, 

CROSS-ARMS, CREOSOTED. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 

CROSS-ARMS, WOOD. 

Great Southern Lumber Co, 

CRUSHERS. 

Fuller-Lehigh Co. 

CUPOLAS, FOUNDRY. 

Northern Engineering Works. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co, 

CUPS, PAPER DRINKING. 
Individual Drinking Cup Co., 

CUTTING GUN. 

Rivet Cutting Gun Co. 


CUTTING OIL RECLAIMING SYS- 


TEMS. 
Bowser & Co., S. F 
CYLINDERS. 
National Tube Co. 
DERAILERS, arity ME- 
ICAL, HAND Ww. 
Q &C Co. 
cc AND DERRICK OUT- 


American Bridge Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co, 
Industrial Works. 
DITCHERS. 
Ball Engine Co. 
DITCHERS, RAILROAD. 
Ball Engine Co. 
Osgood Co, 
DITCHING MACHINERY. 
Ball Engine Co. 
DITCHING AND EXCAVATING 
MACHINERY. 
Bucyrus Co. 
Osgood Co. 


Co. 


Ine. 


Miner, W. H. 
DOOR FIXTURES, 
Camel Co, 
Miner, W. 
DOORS, FREIGHT CAR, 
Camel Co, 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
Railway Devices Co. 
Western Railway Equipment Co, 
DOORS, te ay 4 HOUSE. 
Edwards Mfg. Co. 
= LOCOMOTIVE FIRE- 


Franklin Ry. Supply Co., 
DOORS, LUMBER 

Wine Railway Appliance Co., The. 
DOORS, ROLLIN 

Wilson Corp., J 


American Steel Foundries. 
DRAFT GEARS. 

Miner, W. H. 

Standard Coupler Co. 

Onion Draft Gear Co. 
DRAFT RIGGING AND _ AT- 

TACHMENTS. 

Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Oe, 

Gould Coupler Co. 

Miner, W. H. 

Railway Devices Co. 

Union Draft Gear Co. 

Western Railway Equipment Co, 

Weetinghonse Afr Brake Co. 
DRAFT, YOKES 

American Steel Foundries. 


DRAWBAR G DE- 
VICE. 


REDGES. 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co, 
DREDGING MACHINERY. 

Ball Engine Co. 

Bucyrus Co, 

Industrial Works. 

Osgood Co 
DRILLS. 

Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
DRILLS, AIR. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 





eae HIGH SPEED, 


Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 


DRILLS, ROCK. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


DRILLS, TRACK AND BONDING. 
Buda Co. 


DRINKING CUPS, PAPER. 
Individual Drinking Cup Co., 


DRIVING BOX—(EXTENDED 
MAIN). 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Ine. 
ae BOXES, LATERAL 
OTION. 


ponckie Ry. Supply Co., Inc. 

DRIVING WHEEL CENTERS. 
American Steel Foundries, 
Edgewater Steel Co. 


DROP TEST MACHINES. 
Whiting Fdry. Equipment Co. 
DUST GUARDS. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
Railway Devices Co. 
Symington Co., T. H. 
Western Railway Equipment Co. 


DUST LAYERS. 
Barrett Co., The. 


DYNAMOS. 

General Electric Co. 
ELECTRICAL WIRE CABLE. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

Hazard Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC APPARATUS AND 


SUPPLIES. 
Generai Electric Co. 


ELECTRIC LIFTING MAGNETS. 
Browning Co., The 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING & POWER 
General Electric (Co. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND 
POWER PLANTS. 
Arnold Co,, 
Austin Co. 
ELECTRIC os. BAGGAGE, 
EXPRESS, E 
Boston & Lackpoet Block Co, 
Buda Co. : 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 


we RIC WELDING RODS AND 


Ine. 


The. 


Central Stee! & Wire 
ey CONSTRUC- 
TION MATERIAL. 
Ohio Brass Co, 
oe APPARATUS AND 
SUPPL 
Electric Seto Supplies Co. 


SESSA ICATION OF STEAM 


Prem a. The. 

EMERGENCY KNUCKLES. 

Q & U Lo. 

ENAMELS. 

Murphy Varnish Co. 

ENAMELS, ARCHITECTURAL, 
CAB, FINISHING JACKET 
AND TRUCK. 

Murphy Varnish Co. 


ENGINEERING. 
Watson Engineering Co, 
ENGINEERS—CIVIL; CONSULT- 
ING; ELECTRICAL; HY- 
DRAULIC; 


MECHANICAL; 
CONTRACTING; VALUATION. 
Arnold Co, 
Austin Co. 
Ferguson, H. K., Co. 
Fowler, Geo. L. 
Gulick-Henderson Co. 
Keith, Herbert C. 
Kinnear & Co., W. 8. 
Lovell, Alfred. 
McMyler-Interstate Co. 
Modjeski & Angier 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. 
Street, C. F, 
Watson Engineering Co. 
White Companies. The J. @. 
ENGINE CLEANING. 
D & M Cleaning Process Co. 
ENGINES, CRUDE, FUEL OIL. 


hicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Buda Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 
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“One Man CAN Do It!” 


They met in one of the yards of the Railroad, and the Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power asked the Electrical Foreman: ““Show me how one man 
can handle an Edison Car Lighting Battery. It takes three or four men to han- 
dle the other kind of batteries.”’ 





The E. F. led the S. M. P. to a nearby battery (not Edison) and asked him 
to lift it. Immediately the S. M. P. was convinced that lifting a 400-lb. tray was 
not a one-man job. 


Then they crossed to a car equipped with a standard Edison Car-Lighting 
Battery, assembled in 3-cell trays. The E. F. disconnected the trays, lifted 
them out, lifted the trays back and connected them without assistance. (The 
trays weigh only about 100 lbs.) 


‘Those Edison advertisements are right,” said the S. M. P., “One man CAN 
do it.” 


Why the Edison is the only one-man storage battery in car-lighting service 
is explained in our Bulletin 1188, a copy free on request. 


Edison Storage Battery Company 


Factory and Main Office Orange, New Jersey 


Distributors in 
New York Beston Chicago Detroit San Francisco Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Seattle New Orleans Pittsburgh Kansas City 
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ENGINES, HOISTING. 
Brown Hoistinig Machinery Co. 
Bueyvus Co, 
Osgood Co., The 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 
EXCAVATING MACHINERY. 
Ball Engine Co. 
FACTORY BUILDINGS. 
Austin Co, 
FACTORY GATES. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 


FANS, EXHAUST AND VENTI- 
LATING 


General Electric Co. 
FASTENERS, CAR DOOR. 

Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 

Miner, W. 

National Malleable Castings Co. 
FEED WATER HEATERS. 

Loco. Feed Water Heater Co. 
FEED WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM. 

Railway Devices Co. 

Western Railway Equipment Co, 


FENCE WIRE. 

American steel & Wire Co. 
FENCING WIRE. 

Page Steel & Wire Co, 


FILES 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. 
FILLER. 

Central Steel & Wire Co. 
FILLER RODS FOR ELECTRIC 
ACETYLENE WELDERS. 

Central Steel & Wire Co. 
FILTERING AND CIRCULATING 
SYSTEMS FOR LUBRICATING 


OIL. 

Bowser & Co., S. F. 
FILTERS (WATER). 

Wm, Graver Tank Works. 

international Filter Co, 
FILTRATION PLANTS (WATER). 

Graver ‘‘ank Works, Wm. 

International Filter (Co. 
FIREBOXES. 

American Locomotive Co. 
FIRE DOORS. 

Franklin Ky. Supply Co., Inc. 
FITTINGS, AIR BRAKE. 

Railway Devices Co. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Western Railway Equipment Co. 
FITTINGS, CAST AND MALLE- 

ABLE 1R N. 

Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
FITTINGS, FLAN 

U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 
FITTINGS, PIPE. 

Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
FIXTURES, CAR DOOR. 

Camel Co. 

Miner, W. H. 
FIXTURES, CAR LIGHTING. 

Electric Service Supplies Co, 
a LOCOMOTIVE FIRE 


pesatie Ry. Supply Co., Inc. 
ae SNOW AND ICE. 


Q«& 
FLOORING, ASPHALT. 

Standard Asphalt & Refining Co. 
FLOORING, CAR, COMPOSITION. 

American Mason Safety Tread Co. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
FLUE CUTTERS. 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
FLUE EXPANDERS. 

teferendent Pnesmmatic Tool Co. 
FORGES. 

Ruffalo Forge Co. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
FORGINGS. 

American Bridge Co. 

Camden Forge Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co 

Edgewater Steel Co. 

General Railway Signal (Co. 

Gould Coupler Co. 

Hall Switch & Signal Co, 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 

Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co. 

Ryan Car Co., The. 

Standard Stael Works Co. 
FORGINGS, DROP. 

Standard Forgings Co. 

Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 


— HEAVY MACHIN- 


Standard Forgings Co. 
FORMS, STEEL: CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 
Whiting Foundry Eauivment Co. 
FRAMES, LOCOMOTIVE. 
American Locomotive Co. 
FRAMES, TRUCK. 
American Locomotive Co. 


Co, 





Frankun Ry. Supyly Co., Luc. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
FRAMES, VANADIUM. 
American Locomotive Co, 
Union Steel Casting Co. 
FREIGHT HANDLING MACHIN- 
ERY, ELECTRIC. 
Sprague Electric Works. 
FREIGHT TERMINALS. 
Austin Co. 
FRICTION BUFFERS. 
Miner, W. H. 
FROGS AND CROSSINGS. 
Buda Co. 
a Frog & Crossing Co, 


. Co., e 
Ramapo Iron Works. 
FUEL OIL. 


Texas Co., The. 
FUEL CIL SYSTEMS. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
FULCRUMS, BRAKE BEAMS. 
American Steel Foundries. 
FURNACE EQUIPMENT. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
FURNACE FEEDERS. 
Fuller-Lehigh Co. 
FURNACES, ANNEALING. 
Ferguson Furnace Co, 
Whiting Fdry. Equipment Co, 
FURNACES, BILLET HEATING. 
Ferguson Furnace Co, 
FURNACES, BOLT HEADING. 
Ferguson Furnace Co, 
FURNACES, CASE HARDENING. 
Ferguson Furnace Co, 
FURNACES, FLUE WELDING. 
Ferguson Furnace Co, 
FURNACES, FORGING. 
Ferguson Furnace Co, 
FURNACES, HARDENING. 
Ferguson Furnace Co, 
FURNACES, HEAT TREATING. 
Ferguson Furnace Co, 
FURNACES, MELTING. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
FURNACES, PLATE TREATING. 
Ferguson Furnace Co, 
FURNACES, TEMPERING. 
Ferguson Furnace Co, 
FURNACES, WELDING. 
Ferguson Furnace Co, 
GAGE TESTERS. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co, 
Star Brass Mfg. Co, 
GAGES, PRESSURE-GAS. 
Air Reduction Co. 
GAGES, STEAM. 
Ashton Valve Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co, 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
Star Brass Mfg. Co, 
GAGES, WATER. 
Ashton Valve Co. 
GALVANIZED WIRE. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
GASKETS. 
renppes Specialty Co. 
GAS, ACETYLENE. 
Air Reduction Co. 
GEAR BLANKS, ROLLED STEEL. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
GEAR PINIONS. 
National Ry. Appliance Co. 
GEARS, SILENT. 
General Electric Co. 
GENERATORS, ACETYLENE. 
Air Rednetion Sales (Co. 
GENERATORS, AXLE.LIGHTING. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
PLATE. 


Chesapeake Iron Works. 
GRADING MACHINERY. 

Ball Engine Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 
GRAPHITE LUBRICANT. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Galena-Signal Oi] Co. 


GRATE SHAKERS. 

Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Inc. 
GREAS 

Dixon Crucible Co.. Joseph, 


GREASE MACHINES. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Ine. 


GRINDERS, PORTABLE, ELEC- 
TRIC. 


Chicaga Pnenmatie Taal Ca 


GRINDERS, PORTABLE TOOL. 
Buda Co, 





GRINDING MACHINES. 
Independent Ppeumatic Tool Co. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


GRINDING TOOLS, PORTABLE. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 


GROUND RODS. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 


GUARD RAIL BRACES. 
Q & C Co. 


GUARD RAIL CLAMPS. 
Q & C Co. 


GUTTERS, METAL. 
American Rolling Mill Co, 
GUY WIRES. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 


HAMMERS, PNEUMATIC — (SEE 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS). 


HAMMERS, POWER DROP. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 

HAND BRAKES, FREIGHT’ CAR. 
Miner, W. 
Wine m.-2... Appliance Co. 


HAND _ BRAKES, PASSENGER 
CAR. 


Miner, W. H. 
4HAND-POWER CRANES 


Chesapeake Lron Works. 

Whiting > Equipment Co. 
HANGERS, R. 

National ‘walioobis Castings Co. 


— aw ELECTRIC, 
Buda C 
Geaeral Electric Co. 
Glazier Mfg. Co. 
Pyle-National Co., The. 
Schroeder Headlight & Generator 


HEADLIGHTS, OIL. 
Glazier Mfg. Co. 
ee Headlight & Generator 


HEADLIGHT REFLECTORS AND 


Electric Service Supplies Co. 


=" TURBO-GENERA- 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


HEATING, CAR (ELECTRIC). 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 


HEATING, CAR (HOT WATER). 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 


HEATING, CAR (STEAM). 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Ine. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
.Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 
Western Electric Co. 
HOISTING AND CONVEYING 
MACHINERY. 
American Bridge Co. 
Boston & Lockport Block Co, 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co, 
Bucyrus Co. 
Industrial Works. 
MeMpyler-Interstate Co, 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 
Osgood Co., The, 
Sprague Electric Works, 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
HOISTING WIRE ROPES. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


AIR. 
Whiting Fdry. Equipment Co. 
HOISTS, COACH 
Whiting Foundry - oa, Co. 
HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Ce. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Sprague Electric — 
Young Mfg. “ro R 
HOISTS, ELECTRIC AND HAND 
POWER. 


Case Crane & Engr. Co. 
HOISTS, HAND AND HORSF 
POWER. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co 
HOISTS, JIB. 
Whiting Fdry. Equipment Co. 
HOISTS, LOCOMOTIVE. 
Whiting Fonndry Banrinment 
HOISTS, LOCOMOTIVE (ELEC- 
TRIC SCREW JACK). 
General American Tank Car Corp. 
HOISTS, PORTABLE. 
Canton Fdry. & Machine Co. 
HOISTS, PNEUMATIC. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Teol foe 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 





* Northern Engineering Works. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Oo. 
HOLLOW STAYBOLT BARS, 

CHARCOAL IRON OR STEEL. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
HOOKS, WRECKING. 
National Malieable Castings Co. 
HOPPERS, CAR, WET AND DRY. 
Duner Co. 
HOSE, AIR. 
Westinghouse Air Brake 60, 
HOSE, AIR, STEAM, ETC. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Ce. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Oo. 
Sprague Electric Works. 
HOSE, CLAMP TOOL. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 


wa COUPLINGS (UNIVER- 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS. 
Arnold Co., The. 
IGNITION WIRE. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


ILLUMINATING OIL STORAGE 
AND HANDLING SYSTEMS. 
Bowser & Co., S. F, 
INDICATORS, STEAM ENGINE. 
Crusby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
INGOTS. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Union Steel Castings Co. 
INJECTORS, AIR. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 
iNJECTORS. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Sellers & Co,, Inc,, Wm. 
INSPECTORS OF BRIDGES, 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
MATERIALS. 
Hunt & Co,, Rebt. W. 
INSULATING COMPOUNDS. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
INSULATING MAIERIALS. 
Barrett Co., The. 
General Electric Co, 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Lebon Co. 
INSULATING PAPER. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Lebon Co. 


INSULATING WATERPROOF 
FABRIC FOR REFRIGERA- 
TOR CARS. 

Lebon Co. 

INSULATION, 

Kail Joint Co., 

INSULATION, 

CAR DOOR. 


Miner, W. H. 
INSULATORS. 

Electric Service Supplies Co. 

General Blec. to 


RAIL JOINTS. 
The 
REFRIGERATOR 


| INSULATORS, THIRD RAIL. 


Electric Service Supplies Co. 
INTERIOR CAR TRIM. 
Hale & Kilburn Corp. 
IRON BARS (WROUGHT). 
Falls Hollew Staybolt Co. 
{RON, CAR. 
Burden Iron Co., Th 
tRON CHAIN, RIVET AND 
BOILER BRACE. 
Burden Iron Co., The. 
Valls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
tRON, CHARCOAL. 
Burden Iron Co., The. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Parkesburg Tron Co. 
‘RON FENCING. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
"RON, REFINED. 
Burden Iron Co., The 
TRON, STAYBOLT. 
Burden Iron Co., The. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Falls Hollow Stayhbolt Co. 
Pittsburg Forze & Iron Co. 
Rome Iron Mills, Inc, 
JACKS. 
Buda Co. 
Joyce-Cridland Co. 
JACKS, Ls 
Chicago Pnenmatic Tool Co. 
JACKS, CAR. 
Buckeye Jack Mfg. 
JACKS, GENERAL 
Buckeye Jack Mfg. 
JACKS, TRACK. 
Buckeye Jack Mfg. 
JAPANS, GOLD SIZE.” 
Murphy Varnish Co. 
JOURNAL BEARING WEDGES. 
Railway Devices Co. 


Co. 
_ 





Western Railway Equipment Co. 
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Outer and Inner Coil 
S.andard Freight Car Bolster Spring 


HELICAL SPRINGS 


Made to meet any 
reasonable specification 


MIDVALE STEEL AND ORDNANCE COMPANY 
CAMBRIA STEEL COMPANY 


General Sales Office, Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco Salt Lake City Seattle St. Louis 


CONSOLIDATED STEEL CORPORATION, 165 Broadway, New York, is the sole exporter 
of our commercial products. Address all export inquiries to them. 








“We Want You to Become Better Acquainted With Us’ Series. Number 14-1. 
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JOURNAL BOXES AND LIDS. 
@ould Coupler Co, 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
National Malleable Castings 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 
KEROSENE gt —~ TANKS. 
Bowser & Co., 3. 
KEYS. 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
KNUCKLES, EMERGENCY (FOR 
COUPLERS). 
Q & LU Lo. 
LABORATORIES, TESTING. 
Hunt & Co., Ww. 
s : EEL 


Co, 


LADDERS, (FREIGHT 
). 

Damascus Brake Beam Co. 

Wine Railway Appliance Co., The. 
LADLES, ALL TYPES. 

Whiting Fuundry Kyuipment Co, 
LAMPS. 

Dressed Lamp Works. 
LAMPS, CAR LIGHTING AND 

HEADLIGHTS. 

Electric Service Supplies Co, 
LAMP GUARDS. 

Electric Service Supplies Co, 
LANTERNS. 

Federal Sign System (Elec.) 
LATE, Mere KEYRIDGE RE- 

INFORCEMENT. 

Edwards Mfg. Co. 
LATHES, AXLE. 

Gellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
LATHES, CAR WHEEL. 

Gellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
LATHES, DRIVING WHEEL. 

Bellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
LATHES, YURRET. 

Beriers & Co., Inc., 
LIFTING JACKS. 

Joyce-Cridland Co. 


LIGHTING, CAR, ACETYLEN & 
@old Car Heating & Lighting ««. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting ‘« 


LIGHTING, CAR, ELECTRIU- 
fy ALSO BATTERIES, 
CTRIC). 


General Electric Co. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 

LIGHTING, CAR, 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 

LINE MATERIAL. 

Electric Service Supplies Co. 

LITHOPONE 
New Jersey “zine Co. 

LOCKERS AND SHELVING 

(STEEL FIREPROOF). 
Bdwards Mfg. Co. 

LOCK NUTS. 

Columbia Nut & Bolt Co., Inc. 

LOCKS, DOOR (FREIGHT CAR). 
Camel Company. 

LOCOMOTIVE CASTINGS. 
Duquesne Steel Fdry. Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

LOCOMOTIVE CRANES. 

Bali Engine Co. 
Browning Co., The 

LOCOMOTIVE DEALERS. 
Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. 
Gray & Son. Inc, 

LOCOMOTIVE ERECTION 

SHOPS. 
Austin Co. 

LOCOMOTIVE SYPHONS. 
Western Railway Equipment Co. 

LOCOMOTIVE VALVE 
Pvle National Co., The 

LOCOMOTIVE WHEEL TIRES. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

LOCOMOTIVES, SECOND HAND. 
Southern Iron & Kquipment Co. 

OO COMPRESSED 

AIR. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, The. 
Porter Co., H. K. 
LOCOMOTIVES, CONTRACTORS. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, The. 
Lima + a Works, Inc. 
Porter Co.. H. 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, The. 
Genera! Electric Co 
LOCOMOTIVES, FIRELESS 
STEAM 
Porter Co. a. 
LOCOMOTIVES, ‘GASOLINE. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, The. 
LOCOMOTIVES, GEARED. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, The. 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
LOCOMOTIVE JACKS. 
Joyce-Cridland Co. 


Wm. 











LOCOMOTIVES, MINE. 
Awerican Lecomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, The. 
General Electric Co. 
Porter Co., H. K. 
LOCOMOTIVES, REBUILT. 
American Locomotive Co. 
LOCOMOTIVES, SECOND-HAND. 


Birmingham Rail & Locomvtive Co. 


Gray & Son, Inc. 
Souther: [ron & Bauipment Co, 
LOCOMUTIVES, STEAM. 
American Locomotive Cv. 
Baldwin’ Locomotive Works, The. 
Lima ee Works, inc. 
Porter Co., 
LOCOMOTIVE SYPHONS. 
Railway Devices Co. 
Western Railway Equipment Co. 
LOCOMOTIVE WHEEL TIRES. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
LUBRICANTS, OIL AND GREASE. 
Galena-Signal Oil Co. 
Texas Company, The. 
LUBRICATING DEVICES. 


Q & C Co. 
LUBRICATING OIL STORAGE 
SYSTEMS. 
Bowser & Co., 


Ss. F. 

LUBRICATORS. 

Star Brass Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICATORS, LOC)MOTIVE. 

Detroit Lubricato: Co 

Franklin Railway Supply, Inc, 

U. 8. Graphite 
LUBRICATORS, " LOCOMOTIVE 

ya ROD. 


Q & 
_UBRICATORS, AUTO. DRIVING 
BOX. 
‘ranklin Ratlway Snpolv Co.. Ine. 
LUMBER, CAR SIDING, ROOF- 
ING, DECKING, ETC. 
reat Southern Lumber Co. 
conve R, CREOSOTED. 
“ Scuthern Lumber Co. 
Lt M BER CROSSING PLANK. 
% Scutbern Lumber Co. 
LU VER, DOUGLAS FIR. 
lonean Lomber Ca 
LIJM31ER PINE, YELLOW. 
jreai; Southern Lumber Co. 
NLACHINE GUARDS. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
MACHINE TOOLS—(SEE ALSO 
. PORTABLE TOOLS). 
Manning, oe & _— Inc, 
Sellers & Co., Inc. 
MACHINERY, GAS PRODUCERS. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
MAGNETS, LIFT. 
nnn an Works. 
AJOR AND M. C. B. TYFE “D” 
COUPLERS. 
Buekeye Steel Castings Co. 
MANDRELS. 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
Se STEEL TRACK 
Oo 


TH. 
American Rolling Mill Co 


(METAL LATHE (KEYRIDGE 


Lone a gata 
Edwards Mfg. 
METERS INE, oi KEROSENE, 
GASOLIN 
Bowser & = 
MINE CAR ‘WHEELS AND 
AXLES. 


Carnegie Steel Co. 

Edgewater Steel Co, 

Fuiler-Lehign Co, 
MINE LAMPS. 

Milburn Co., Alexander 
MINING MACHINERY. 

Bucyrus Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
MIXERS, CONCRETE. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co. 
MONORAIL, SYSTEM. 

Chesapeake Iron Works. 

Whiting Fdry Equipment Co. 
MOTORS, AIR. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS. 

General Electric Co. 

Sprague Electric Works. 
NAILS, CEMENT COATED. 

Cambria Steel Co. 
NAILS, COPPER. 

American Stee) & Wire Co. 
NAILS, COPPER-COVERED. 

Page Steel & Wire Co. 
NAILS, GALVANIZED. 

American Steel & Wire “eo. 
NICKEL WELDING RODS. 

Central Steel & Wire Co. 


NIPPLES, PIPE. 
National Tube Co. 





NITROGEN. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
NOZZLES, EXHAUST. 
Franklin Ry, Supply Co., Inc. 
NUT LOCKs. 
Wairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Franklin Railway Supply, inc. 
National Lock Washer Uo, 
National Railway Appliance Co, 
Safety Nut & Bolt Co, 
OIL, CREOSOTE. 
, Barrett Co., The. 
Oi. CUPS. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Star Brass Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Metallic Packing Co. 
OIL FILTERING AND CIRCU- 
LATING SYSTEMS, 
Bowser & Co., 
OIL. LAMPS. 
Milburn Co., Alexander 
OIL PREHEATERS. 
Milburn Co., Alexander 
OIL PUMPS — geANKS. 
Bowser & Co., 8S. 
OIL greases. AND DISTRIBUT- 
ING SYSTEMS. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 
OILS. 
Galena-Signal Oil Co. 
Texas Company, The. 
OUTFITS, WELDING. 
Air Reduction Co, 
OVENS, CORE. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
OXYGEN. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
OXY-ACETYLENE APPARATUS. 
Milburn Co., Alexander 
PACKING, 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
Paxton-Mitchell Co, 
Power Specialty Co, 
Co, 
S. Metallic Packing Co 
PACKING, LOCOMOTIVE PISTON 


Q & C Co. 
PACKING, METALLIC. 
Paxton-Mitchell Co. 
PAINT AND OIL STORAGE AND 
HANDLING SeSt anes, 


Ss. F. 


Bowser & Co., 
PAINTS. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, 
Lehon Company, 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
Patton Paint Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co, 
PAINTS, HALT. 
Standard Asphalt & Refining Co. 
PAINTS, INSULATING. 
Lehon ‘Company. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Standard Asphalt & Refining Co. 
PAINTS, LOCOMOTIVE. 
Barrett Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
PAINTS, METALLIC. 
Barrett Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph. 
Sherwin-Williams Co, 
PAINTS, PRESERVATIVE. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
PAPER DRINKING CUPS. 
Individual Drinking Cup Co., 
PAVEMENT — 
Barrett Co. 
PAVING BLOCKS, WOOD, CREO- 
SOTED. 


Barrett Co., The. 
PENCILS. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph. 
PILE DRIVERS. 

Ball Engine Co. 

Browning Co., The 

Bucyrus Co. 

Industrial Works. 

McMyler Interstate Co. 
PILING, STEEL SHEET. 

American Bridge Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 
PILLA RANES. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
PILOTS, CAST STEEL. 

Cammonwealth Steel Co. 
PINS, CRANK. 

Standard Forgings Co. 
PIPE, CAST IRON. 

v & Cast Tron Pipe & Fdy. Ce. 
PIPE CLAMPS. 

Railway Devices Co. 

Western Railway Equipment Co. 
PIPE COATING. 

Standard Asphalt & Kefining Co. 
PIPE. CULVERT (METAL). 

American Rolling Mill (Co, 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

Canton Culvert & Silo Co. 

BRdwards Mfg. Co. 

U. 8S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 


Ine. 





PIPE, RIVETED STEEL. 
Pittsburgh-Ves Moines Steel Co. 
PIPE, WROUGHT STEEL. 
National Tube Co, 
PISTON RODS. 
Cambria Steel Co. 
PITCH. 
Barrett Co., The. 


PLANING MACHINES, METAL. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm, 

PLANT ENGINEERS. 
Austin Co. 

PLANTS, WELDING AND CUT- 

TING. 

Air Reduction Co, 

PLATES, BOILER, FIREBOX, 

ETC 
Carnegie Steel Co, 
Lukens Steel Co. 

PLATES, TIN AND TERNE. 
American Kolling Mill Co, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

PLATFORM PORTABLE CRANE. 
Canton Fdy. & Machine Co, 

PLATFORMS, CAR. 

Gould Coupler Co, 
McConway & Torley Co. 
Standard Coupler Co. 


PLOWS, LOCOMOTIVE AND 
RAILROAD 


Western Wueeled Scraper Co, 
Le Ww. 
Sg 


eLucs, STEAM, CHEST, OIL. 
Franklin Ky. Supply Uo., Ine. 
PLUSH, oe 
Chase & Lo., L. 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Independent Pneumatic ‘teul Co. 
POLES, BUTT TREATED. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
PULES AND POSTS. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
POLES AND POSTS, TUBULAR 

STEEL. 
POLES AND POSTS, SOUTHERN 
PINE, CREOSOTED. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
POLES, TELEPHONE AND TEL- 
EGRAPH. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Satlonpal Luve Co, 
PORTABLE CRANES. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery vo. 
Canton Fdy. & Machine Co. 
PORTABLE RAIL SAWS. 
Q & C Co. 
PORT IRONS, WIRE. 
Page Steel and Wire Co. 
POSTS, SIGNAL. 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Railway Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Tnion Switeh & Signal Co 
POWER-PLANT INSULATION. 
Magnesia Assn. of America. 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS. 
Keller Pneumatic Tool Co. 
PRESSED, WELDED AND RIV- 
ETED STEEL PLATE CON- 


Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
PRESSURE, REGULATING. 
VALVES 


Gold Car Heating & Lighting Ce. 
PRIMERS. 

Murphy Varnish Co. 
PRODUCERS, GAS. 

Air Reduction Sales Co. 


PROJECTORS, BARB WIRE 
P & M Co. 


PROJECTORS, FLOOD LIGHT. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 

PULVERIZED COAL. 
Fuller-Lehigh Co 


PULVERIZED c OAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Fuller-Lehigh Co. 


PULVERIZER MILLS. 
Fuller-Lehigh Co. 
PUMPS a PUMPING MA- 
CHINE 
Boston ¥ : A Block Co. 
Bucyrus Co. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co, 
PUMPS, SELF-MEASURING FOR 
oO _— AND KERO-. 


Bowser & Co., S. F 


PUNCHING AND SHEARING 
MACHINES. 
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— costs of one-half cent per horse power 
hour are common amongst users of Giant Semi- 
Diesel Fuel Oil Engines. The economy and 
dependability of this prime mover for general 
purposes are proven facts. 

Records are available showing the performance of Giant 
Engines under service conditions similar to yours. Put your 
individual power problem, without obligation on your part, 
before our experienced engineers. Your present power costs 
may be such that a Giant Engine will pay for itself within a short 
time—and then pay dividends on the investment. 

Giant Oil Engines utilize the lower grades of cheap fuel oils, 
are built in capacities from 12 to 160 horse power, both single 
and duplex types. Ask for Bulletin 34-W. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


1010 Fisher Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Bra;.ches all over the world 


“Chicago Pneumatic” 
Products 6 


Pneumatic Tools 
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Depend upon that name 
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RACKS, HAT AND BAGGAGE 
CAR. 


Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
RAIL BENDERS. 
Buda le 
Q & C Co. 
RAIL BENDERS, PORTABLE. 
Q & © Lo. 
KAIL BONDS. 
American Steel & Wire Co, 
General Electric Co. 


Carnegie Steel Co. 

Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
National Malleable Castings Oo. 
Q & C Co, 

Railroad Supply Co. 

Ramapo Iron Works, 


RAIL BRACES, ADJUSTABLE 
GUARD 
Q & C Co. 
RAIL CLAMPS, GUARD. 
Q & C Lo. 


RAIL FASTENINGS. 
Carnegle Steel Cu. 

RAIL FASTENINGS AND TIE 
PLATES. 
Q & C Ce. 

RAIL JOINT PLATES. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 

RAIL JOINTS. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Ueueral KRallway Signal Co. 
Hail Switch & Signal Co, 
Hall Joint Ce, 


tailroad Supply Co. 
Lulon Switch & Signal Ce. 


RAIL JOUSTS, INSULATED. 
Q & © Lo. 
RAIL JOINTS, STRAIGHT 
SPLICE. 
Q & UL Lo. 
RAIL JOINTS, ROLLED STEEL. 


Y & vU Co. 
aa. © ees STEEL COMPRO- 


Q Ke o Co. 
RAIL JOINTS, STEP. 
yw & © Lo. 
RAIL JOINT WELDING RODS. 
Central Steel & Wire Co. 
RAILROAD DITCHERS. 
Browning Co., The 
RAILROAD SHOPS. 
Arnold Uo., The 
Austin Co. 
RAIL SAWS. 
industrial Works 
RAIL SAWS, PORTABLE (CIRCU- 
LAR). 


Qec Co. 
RAILWAY OIL STORAGE AND 
HANDLING SYSTEMS. 
Bowser & Co., Inc. 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 
Buda Co. 
National Railway Appliance Co, 
Q & C Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
RAILS (DEALERS). 
Pollak Steel Co, 
Southern Iron & Equipment Co. 
RAILS (MANUFACTURERS). 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


RAILS, STANDARD AND LIGHT. 


Lackawanna Steel Co. 
R EAMERS. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool So. 


REAMERS, CARBON AND HIGH 
SPEED. 


Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
REFLECTORS. 
(slnzier Mfg. Co. 
REFRIGERATOR 
FASTENERS. 
REFRI re ° 
EFRIGERATOR 
INSULATION. 
Miner, W. H. 
REELS, HOSE. 
Ratllwar 
REFLECTORS, 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
REFRIGERATORS. 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 
SS OXY - ACETY- 


ae  Rodection Co. 
REINFORCING BARS, TWISTED 
AND DEFORMED. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Tackawanna Steel Co. 
REPAIR PART, ELECTRIC 
HEADLIGHT. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


CAR DOOR 


CAR DOOR 


annitance Co, 





REPLACERS, CAR. 
Buda Co. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 


REPLACERS, CAR AND LOCO- 
MOTIVE. 
Q & C Co. 
RETAINERS, GUARD RAIL. 
bP. & M, Co., The 


REVERSE GEAx — (POWER 
SCREW). 


Franklin Katlway Supply Ce., Inc. 


REVOLVING STEAM SHOVELS. 
Browning Co., ‘the 
RIVETING MACHINES—(SEE 
ALSO PNEUMATIC TOOLS; 
PORTABLE TOOLS). 
Chicago -Pneumatice Tool Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Ce. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sellers & Co., Inc... Wm, 


RIVET BUSTERS. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


ROAD PRESERVATIVES. 
Barrett Co., The 
ODS 


Carnegie Steel Co. 

VPage Steel & Wire Co. 
RODS, PISTON. 

Standard Forgings Co. 
RODS, WELDING. 

Air Reduction Co. 

Central Steel & Wire Co. 

Page Steel & Wire Co. 

Standard Ry. Equipment Co. 
— a RODS AND 


WIR 
Central Steel & Wire Co. 


ROLL SHELLS. 

Edgewater Steel Co. 
ROLLED STEEL WHEELS. 

Edgewater Steel Co. 
ROLLED ZINC. 

New Jersey Zine Ca, 
ROLLER BEARINGS. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings Co, 
ROOF PAINT. 

U. S&S. Graphite Co, 
ROOFING. 

Standard Asphalt & Refining Co 
as ALL STEEL (FLEX- 


Hutchins Car Roofing Co. 

ROOFING CAR. 

American Sheet & Tin Piste '. 
Barrett Co., e 
Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Cv. 
Duncan Lamber Co. 

Lebon Company 

Stark Rolling Mill Co. 

ROOFING, CORRUGATED. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Oo. 
Edwards Mfg. Co. 

ROOFING (FOR BUILDINGS). 
American Rolling Mill Co, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Barrett Co., The 
Brown eS Machinery Co. 
Edwards Mfg. Co. 

Lehon Company 
Stark Rolling MN! Co 
ROOFING AND SIDING (IRON 
AND og." 
Edwards Mfg. 
— Rolling Maiti Co. 


RO 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
ROSIN. 


Great Southern Lumber Co. 
ROTARY DRYERS. 

Fuller-Lehigh Co. 

Whiting Fdry. Equipment Oo. 
RUNNING BOARD LES. 

Miner. W. H. 
RUST-RESISTING IRON. 

Americnn Rolling Mill Co. 
SAFE 

National Tube Co. 
SAFETY DEVICES, RAILROAD. 

Q&C Co. 

Wright Safety Air Brake Co. 
SANDERS, LOCOMOTIVE. 

U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 
SAND RAMMERS. 

Chicago Pneumatic Too. Co. 
SAND SIFTERS. 

Whiting Fdry. Equipment Co. 
SASH STEEL. 


Carnegie Steel Co. 

SCALES, TRACK, PLATFORM, 
AUTO we WAGON AND 
LOCOMOTIV: 

Standard Scale t Supply Co. 
SCRAP METAL. 

National Railway Appliance (o. 
EAMLESS STEEL TUBING. 


National Tube Co. 
SHAFTING. 
National Tube Co. 


Sellers & Co.. Inc., Wm. 








SHAFTING, FORGED. 
Standard Forgings Co. 


SHAFTING, HOLLOW. 
Falle Hollow Staybolt Co. 


HHAFTING, TUBULAR MATE- 
RIAL FOR. 
National Tube Co, 
SHAPES, STRUCTURAL. 
Carnegie Steel Co, 
Iackawanna Steei Co. 


SHAPES, PRESSED STEEL. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


SHAPING MACHINES. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


SHEARS, ALLIGATOR. 
Canton Fdry. & Machine Co. 


SHEATHING PAPER. 
Barrett Co., The 
Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Co. 
Lehon Company. 


SHEETS, BLACK AND GALVAN- 
IZED. 


American Rolling Mill Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Stark Rolling Mill Co. 


SHEETS. CORRUGATED. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Stark Rolling Mill Co. 


SHEETS, ELECTRICAL. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


SHEETS, LOCOMOTIVE JACKET. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


SHEETS, PLANISHED IRON. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co, 


SHEETS, POLISHED STEEL. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
SHEETS, PURE IRON. 
Stark Rolling Mill Co. 
SHEETS, SPECIAL. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
SHELVING AND BINS (STEEL, 
FIREPROOF). 
Edwards Mfg. Co. 
SHINGLES. 
Barrett Co. 
SIDE BEARINGS. 
Miner, W. H. 
SIDING, METAL. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co, 
Stark Rolling Mill Co. 
SIGNAL OIL STORAGE AND 
HANDLING SYSTEMS. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
SIGNAL PIPE. 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Railway Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & — Co. 
National Tube C 
Union Switch & ‘Signal Co. . 
SIGNALS. 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Railway Signal Oo. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
SIGNALS, CAB. 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Railway Signal Co 
Hall Switch & Signal Cw. 
Miller Train Control Corp. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
SIGNALS, CROSSING. 
General Railway Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co, 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co, 
SINGLE WATER JOINT. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Inc. 
= RAIL. 


Q Co. 
SKYLIGHTS AND VENTILATORS 
(GALVANIZED IRON). 
Edwards Manufacturing Co., 
SLAG. 
Carnegie Steel Co 
SLOTTING MACHINES. 


The 


Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm, 
SMOKE JACKS. 
Tickinson. Ine.. Paul 


SMOKE STACKS. 
Pittabureh-Dea Moines Steel Co 
SNOW FLANGERS, CAR AND 
ENGINE. 
Q & C Co. 
SNOW MELTING ELECTRIC DE. 
VICE FOR SWITCHES. 
Q &C Co. 
SNOW PLOWS. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Bucyrus Co. 
Q& C Ce. 
SOFTENERS (WATER). 
International Filter Co. 
SPIKES. 
American Steel & Wire Co 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co. 





SPRAYING EQUIPMENT, PAINT. 
De Vilbiss Mfg. Co. 
SPEED RECORDERS. 
Chicago Penuematic Tool Co. 
SPRING STEELS. 
National Lock Washer Co. 


SPRINGS. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
American Steei Foundries, 
Fort Pitt Sprisg & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Ce. 
Ratiway Steel-Spring Co, 
Standard Steel Works Co. 


he CAR AND LOCOMO- 


American Steel Foundries. 
SPRINGS, COIL. 

Fort Pitt Spring & Mfg. Oc. 
SPRINGS, ELLIPTIC. 

Fort Pitt Spring & Mfg. 
SPRINGS, VANADIUM. 

Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Ce. 
SPRINGS, VANADIUM STEEL. 

Fort Pitt Spring & Mfg. Oe. 
SPROCKET WHEELS. 

Fuller-Lehigh Co. 
STACKS, STEEL. 

Awerican Bridge Co. 

Graver Tank Works, Wm. 
STAYBOLT CHUCKS. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
STAYBOLTS. 

Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 

Flannery Bolt Co, 

Rome Iron Mills, 
STEAM CHESTS. 

Franklin Ry. Supply Co., 
STEAM CHEST PLUGS. 

Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Inc. 


STEAM SHOVELS. 
Ball Engine Co, 
Bucyrus Co, 
Osgood Co. 


STEAM TRAPS. 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co 
National Tube Co. 


STEEL, CASTINGS. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 


STEEL FENCE POSTS. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


STEEL, LOCOMOTIVE FIREBOA 
Carnegie Steel Co, 
Lukens Steel Co. 


STEEL PLATE WORK. 
Graver Tank Wks., Wm. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


STEEL PLATES AND SHAPES. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


STEEL, REINFORCING. 

Carnegie Steel Co, 
STEEL SHEETS AND PLATES. 

Cauibria Steel Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
STEEL, STRUCTURAL. 

American bridge Co. 

Blaw-Knox Co, 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Lackawanna Steel Co. 
STEEL TIRED WHEELS. 

Edgewater Steel Co. 
STEEL, TOOL. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
STEEL, VANADIUM. 

Carnegie Steel Co, 
STELTER. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 
STEP JOINTS. 

Page Steel & Wire Co. 

Q & C Co. 
STIEGELIESEN. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 
STOKERS, LOCOMOTIVE. 

Locomotive Stoker Co, 
STORAGE TANKS. . 

Pittshnuren-Des Moines Steel Co 
STRIPPED ZINC. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL. 

Pittshburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
STRUCTURES. 

Watson Engineering Co. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 

New Jersey Zine Co. 
SUPERHEATER PIPES. 

National Tube Co. 
SUPERHEATERS. 

Locomotive Superheater Co. 

Power Specialty Co. 
SURFACES. 

Murphy Varnish Co, 
SURFACING SYSTEM, 

Murphy Varnish Co. 


Ge, 


Ine. 


Ine. 
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WY do the great majority of the railroads and traction lines of the 
United States and Canada—and the leading systems of Europe and 
South America as well—use GALENA OILS exclusively for their lubrica- 
tion needs? 


Why do they continue to use them year after year? The first big railroad 
that adopted the use of GALENA OILS nearly fifty years ago is using them 
today. 


Why were GALENA OILS specified to accompany American railroad 
equipment to France and used continually in the remarkable transportation 
achievements of our engineers? 


The Soundest of Reasons 





Because GALENA OILS have proved themselves by a half century of servicé and 
efficiency. 


Because GALENA QUALITY stands for the highest grade lubricating oils possible to 
manufacture. 


Because GALENA OILS are uniform, dependable and possess the ability to stand up 
under the most severe conditions. 


Because GALENA OILS are time and trouble savers. The experience of years has 
taught practical railroad men that it does not pay to experiment with the lubrication prob- 
lem. They specify GALENA, because they KNOW it means safety, sureness of service 
and economy. 


There’s a Galena Oil for every steam or electric railway use. 


GALENA SIGNAL OIL COMPANY 


Franklin, Pa. 


Works at Franklin, Pa., Parkersburg, W. Va., Whiting, Ind., Bayway, N. J., Houston, Tex., 
Toronto, Can., and Rouen, France. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF U. S. 
London Paris Buenos Aires 
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SWITCHERS, HEADLIGHT. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


SWITCHES AND SWITCH- 
STANDS. 
Buda Co, 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Ce. 
General Railway Signal Ue. 
MeMyler-Interstate Co. 
P. & M. Co., The 
Ramapo Iron Works 


TACKLE BLOCKS. 
Boston & Lockport Block Co. 


TANK CARS. 
General American Tank Car Corp. 
Pennsylvania Tank Car Co, 


TANKS. 

American Bridge Co. 

American Locomotive Co. 

Graver Tank Works, Wm. 

National Tube Co. 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Ce. 
TANKS, FOR O GASOLINE, 

KEROSENE, ETC. 

Bowser Co.. 8. F. 
TANKS, OIL STORAGE. 

American Bridge Co. 

American Locomotive Co, 

Graver Tank Works, Wm. 
TANKS, WELD 

Graver Tank Works, Wm. 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 

WIRE, 
ene Steel & Wire Co. 
rd Mfg. Co, 

TENDER PRAMES, CAST STEEL. 


TERMINAL PLANTS. 
arnold Co., 
Austin Co. 
THERMOSTATS. 
@old Car Heating & Lighting “o 
TIE PLATE CLAMPS, GUARD 
RAIL. 
Q & C Co. 
TIE PLATES. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
National Malleabie Castings Ce. 
a Forge & Iron Ce. 
Pp. & Co., The 
© 7 


Q«& 
Railroad Supply Co. 

TIE TAMPING MACHINES. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

TIE WIRES. 


age Mte- & Wier OH 
TIES, CREOSOTED. 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 
TIES, CROSS. 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 
TIES, CROSS, FOR CARS. 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 
TIES, CROSS, PINE YELLOW. 

Great Southern Lumber Co, 
TIES, MINE. 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 
TIES, SWITCH PINE. 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 
TIES, TREATED. 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 


Tins, STEEL. 

American Bridge Co. 

Carnegie Steel Go. 
TIMBER POCKETS. 

Railway Devices Co. 

Western Railway Equipment Co. 
TIMBERS, BRIDGE AND MINE. 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 
TEeeers, CAR. 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 
TIMBERS, DOCK. 

Great Southern Lumber Co.. 
TIMBERS, GENERAL YARD. 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 
TIMBERS, WHARF. 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 
TIMBERS, STEEL MINE. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 
TIN ROOFING. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Oe. 
TIRES, STEEL. 

Edgewater Steel Co. 

Midvale Steei @ vurdnance Co. 

Railway Steel-Spring Ce. 

Standard Rteel Works Co 
TOOL STEELS. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 
TOOLS, BORING. 

Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
TOOLS, OXY-ACETYLENE 

ELDING AND CUTTIN 


Air Reduction Co. 
TOOLS, TRACK. 





Air Reduction Co. 

TORCHES, BLOW COMBINA- 
TION. 

Air Reduction Co. 


Se WELDING, ACETY- 













Air Reduction Co. 








TORCHES, WELDING AND CUT- 


TING. 
Air Reduction Co. 


TRACK ACCESSORIES. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Q & U Co. 

TRACK DEVICES, RAILWAY. 
Q & C Co. 


TRACK JACKS. 
Joyce-Cridland Co. 


TRACK PANS. 
Pittsburgh-Ves Moines Steel Co. 


TRACTORS, aes. 
Young Mfg. Co., B. 
Whiting Foundry - Ce. 
TKAIN CONTROL SYSTEMS. 
Miller Train Control Corp. 


TRAIN LIGHTING, SUBURBAN. 
Pyle-National Co., The. 

TRAIN SHEDS. 
American Bridge Co. 
Austin Co. 


TRANSFER TABLES. 
American Bridge Co. 
Brown go & Machinery Ce. 
Industrial Works 
Northern Engineering Works 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wu 
Whiting Foundry Equtomenr °¢ - 


TRANSFORMERS, POWER AND 
LIGHTING, 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


TRANSMISSION, POWER. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


TRANSMISSION TOWERS. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

TREAD, SAFETY. 
American Mason Safety Tread Co. 


TRUCK BEARINGS (BAGGAGE, 
FREIGHT HOUSE, WARE- 
HOUSE, ETC.). 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TRUCKS, BAGGAGE, EXPRESS, 
FREIGHT AND SHOP. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 


TRUCKS, CAR AND LOCOMO- 
TIVE, 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries 
Franklin Railway Supply Oe., Inc 
National Railway Appliance Co 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Standard Car Truck Co. 


TRUCKS, HAND AND ELECTRIC. 
Buda Cu. 
TRUCKS, STEEL (PLATFORM, 
WAREHOUSE, ETC.). 
Edwards Mfg. Co. 


TRUCKS, TRAILER. 
Franklin Rallway Supply Ce., Inc. 
TRUNKING. 
Dunean Lumber Co, 
TRUSSES, ROOF. 
Chesapeake Iron Works. 
TUBES, BOILER. 
Parkesburg iron a 
Tyler Tube & Pipe 
TUBES, BOILER oLAP WELDED 
AND SEAMLESS). 
’ National Tube Co. 
TUBES, STAY. 
Falls Hollow hy ee Ce. 
National Co. 
TUBING, SEAMLESS STEEL. 
National Tube Co. 
TUMBLING BARRELS. 
Whit Fdry Equipment Oo. 
RBO-GENERATORS. 
Pyle-National Co., The 
a Headlight & Generator 


TURNBUCKLES. 
American Bridge Co. 
TURN BUCKLES, LOCKED. 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co., Inc. 
TURNTABLE CTORS. 
Nichols & Bro., Geo. P. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co, 
TURNTABLES. 
American Bridge Co. 
Industrial Works 
McMyler Interstate Co. 
Northern Engineering Works 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
A. Foundry Equipment ‘. 
TURNTA a ee tae, 


Canton mig 2 Machine Co. 

Whiting Fdrv Equipmat Oo. 
TURPENTINE. 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 
TWISTED STROUDS. 

Page Stee] & Wire Co 


Greenville Steel Car ©o. 
Keith Ry. Equipment Co, 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 





Ryap Car Co. 


Bucyrus Co. 


UPHOLSTERY, a 


Chase & Co., 


VACUUM PUMPS.” 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


VALUATION WORK. 


Arnold Co., The 


VALVE GEARS, LOCOMOTIVE. 


Pilliod Co. 


VALVES. 


Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
FTING. 


VALVES, DRI 


Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Ine. 
Lewis Valve Co. 


VALVES, PISTON. 


Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Ine. 


VaR POP, SAFETY, THROT- 


TLE AND BLOW-OFF. 
Ashton Valve Co, 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Detroit Lubricator ‘Co. 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Star Brass Mfg. Co. 


VALVES, SAFETY. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


VANADIUM WELDING RODS. 


Central Steel & Wire Co. 


VARNISHES. 


Murphy Varnish Co, 
National Ky, Appliance Co, 
Patton Paint Co, 
Sherwin-Williams Co, 


VENTILATING EQUIPMENT. 


American Blower Co. 


VARNISHES, ARCHITECTURAL, 


BLACK, SIGN AL. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 


VENTILATORS, FRUIT CAR. 


Wine Railway Appliance (o.. The 


VENTILATORS, CAR. 


Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co 
Vapor Car Heating Co. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 


VENTILATORS, SHOP AND 


ROUNDHOUSE, 
Dickinson, Inc., Paul 
Edwards Mfg. Co, 


VESTIBULES, CAR. 


Gould Coupler Co. 


WASHERS. 


National Malieable Castings Uo. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 


WASHERS, BOILER. 


Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


WASH 


ERS, LOCK. 
National Lock Washer Co. 


WASTE, COTTON. 


Lillis Co., Dexter P. 


WATER CINDER MILLS. 


Whiting Fdy. Equipment Oe. 


WATER COLUMNS. 


National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


WATERPROOFING. 


Barrett Co., The 
Lehon Company 
Standard Asphalt & Refining Co. 


WATER PURIFIERS. 


Graver Tank Works, Wm. 
International Filter Co. 


WATER SOFTENERS. 


International Filter Co. 


WATER SOFTENING PLANTS. 


Graver Tank Works, Wm. 
International Filter Co. 


WATER TANKS. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


WATER TOWERS. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


WATER TREATMENT. 
Dearborn Chemical Co, 
Graver Tank Works, Wm, 
International Filter Co. 


WEATHER PROOF WIRE. 


Page Steel & Wire Co. 


WELDING (OXY -ACETYLENF 


PROCESS). 
General Electric Co. 


WELDING APPARATUS (OXY 


ACETYLENE PROCESS). 


General Electrie Co. 


WELDING AND CUTTING AP- 
PARATUS 


Milburn Co., 2 Alexander 


WELDING, OXY-ACETYLENE. 


Air Reduction Sales Co. 


WELDING RODS AND WIRE 


American Rolling Mill Co. 
Page Stee] & Wire Co. 


WELDING SUPPLIES. 


Meneral Electrie Co, 


WELDING WIRE. 


Page Steel & Wire Co. 





DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS, CLASSIFIED—ALPHABETICAL INDEX, PAGE 7 
UNLOADING PLOWs. 


WHEEL CENTERS, DRIVING. 
American Locomotive Uo. ' 
American Steel Foundries. i 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. ' 
Standard Steel Works Co. } 
Union Steel Castings Co. , 

WHEEL PRESSES, HYDRAULIC. 

Sellers ss <— - Iinc., Wm, 


WHEEL FOR LUBRI- 
CATING Ol OL a GASOLINE. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 


WHEELS, CAR AND LOCOMO- 
TIVE. 
American Locomotive Co, 
American Steel Foundries. 
Assoc. of Mfrs. of Chilled Car 
Wheels. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Lima Locomotive Works, Ine. 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Ce. 
Pressed Steel Car Co, 
Railway Steel-Spring Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Union Steel Castings Co. 
WHEEL GRINDERS. 
Wheel Truing Brake Shoe Co. 
WHISTLES. 
Ashton Valve Co, 
Crosby Steel Gage & Valve Oe 
General Blectric Co, 
Star Brass Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Ce. 
WINDOW SASH STEEL. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
WINDOW SCREENS, CAR—(SEE 
SCREENS) 
Midvale Steel Co. 
WIRE. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Ce. 
Okonite Company. 
WIRE, BARBED. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
WIRE AND CABLES. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Hazard Mfg. Co. 
WIRE, COPPER - COVERED 
STEEL. 


Page Steel & Wire Co. 
WIRE, — 

Hazard Mfg. Co. 

Page Steel & Wire Co. 


WIRE FENCING. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 

WIRE, GALVANIZED. 
Page Steel and Wire Co. 


WIRE, INSULATED. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
General Blectric Co, 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Ose. 
Okonite Company 
WIRE LINK FABRIC. 
Page Steel and Wire Co. 
WIRE MILL PRODUCTS. 
Page Steel & Wire Co, 
WIRE, ROPE. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Hazard Mfg. Co. 
WIRE, SPRING. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
WIRE, STEEL. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
WIRE, TELEPHONE AND TELE- 


Page Steel and Wire Co. 
WIRE, WELDING. 
Page Steel and Wire Co. 
WooD i ay “Sapa 
Harrett Co.. Th 
WOVEN STEEL. ‘PARTITIONS. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
WRECKING CRANES 
Ball Engine Co. 
Browning Co., The 
ie ot FROGS OR RE- 
ir. 


Q& 
WRENCHES, CAR DUMPING. 
Coes Wrench Co. 
WRENCHES, DROP FORGED 
AND SCREW. 
Whitman & Barnes Mfe. Co 
WRENCHES, KEY ADJUSTING. 
Coes Wrench Co. 
WRENCHES, MACHINISTS. 
Coes Wrench Co. 
WRENCHES, PORTABLE. 
Chieago Pnenmatie Tool Co. 
YOKE COUPLERS. 
Keyoke Railway Equipment Co. 
ZINC CHLORIDE. 
New Jersey Zine Co. 
ZINC DUST. 
New Jersey Zine Co. 
ZINC OXIDE 
New Jersey Zine Co. 
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Tried ait found 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois Mikados with 
their 4300-ton rating are among the most 
conspicuous examples of Miller Train Con- 
trol efficiency. All engines running over 
the Chicago Division have been equipped 
with the Miller Control for the past four 
years, and the service records furnish 
positive proof that the Control is both 
dependable and desirable. Moreover, the 
Miller Train Control is easily and readily 
adapted to meet special operation require- 
ments on different roads. 


Millerglrain 


Not Wanting 
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An Opportunity and a Guaranty 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Here is a life insurance policy on 
Twist Drills, Reamers and Screw 
and Drop Forged Wrenches. Steel- 
stamped into every tool we make, 
this Trade Mark is a safe and sure 
guaranty of successful and economi- 
cal performance. 


TWIST DRILLS 


HE “W & B” Trade Mark is our 

| signature on the tools we make. It 

makes good. Before it is stamped 

on a Twist Drill or Reamer, we have 

made sure that the tool is up to our stand- 

ard, and our standard is the highest in 
the world. 


Buying “W & B” Twist Drills and Reamers 
is an opportunity open to all who want 
the most for their money. The “W & B” 
Trade Mark is our guaranty that you get 
the most for the money. 


There 1s no question in any efficient shop 
about the goodness of “W & B” tools. 
The best things ever said about ““W & B” 
Twist Drills and Reamers have been 
said by those who use them. 


The Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices: Akron, O. 


Factories: Akron, O., Chicago, Ills., St. Catharines, Ont. 


hitman & Barries 


WRENCHES — DROP FORGINGS 
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’ 
“Body-Hung’ Generators 

: Engineers desiring body-hung suspensions 
. will appreciate that the USL design 

embodies features that give the best 
. performance possible with this type of 
sf suspension. 
U. S. LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION 
n Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Branches: New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City San Francisco 
Washington, D. C. 


oe 


BUS LIGHT 6 HEAT CORPORATION 
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A FAVORITE 
of the Mechanical Department, because Goodrich 
Reliability is built into every piece. 


Rigid testing before leaving the factory and approval 
by our laboratories, are but two of the reasons for the 
ever increasing use of Goodrich Air Brake and Signal 
Hose throughout the country. 


This Hose meets the M. C. B. specifications. It is springy, re- 


silient and long-ageing. Furnished in any desired lengths not 
— exceeding 50 feet. 


Goodrich Fire Hose, Car Heating Steam Hose, Superheat Steam — we have a special 
Hose, Tender Hose, Boiler Washout Hose, Pneumatic Tool Hose, catalog of Good- 
Axle Lighting Belting, Packing, Valves and Gaskets, Industrial rich Rubber Prod- 
Truck Tires, are all made with the same careful forethought as _ucts for the Rail- 
are Goodrich Air Brake and Signal Hose. You cannot go wrong prt Megas Ve 
with a Goodrich Product. -pencnpeden eh jules 


have a copy. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
The City of Goodrich—AKRON, OHIO 


GOODRICH 


RAILROAD RUBBER GOODS 
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“IMPERIAL” TYPE “XPV” COMPRESSORS 


Built to meet the need for a steam driven unit to deliver from 
608 to 4219 cu. feet of air at pressures to 110 Ibs. per sq. in. 


STEAM ECONOMY IS ITS 
OUTSTANDING FEATURE 


Balanced piston steam valves and automatic cut-off con- 
trol permit the attainment of a remarkably low rate of 
steam consumption. This means lower boiler horse 
power needed and money in the owner’s pocket. Their 
design also permits the use of high steam pressures and 
superheat—no valve warping and leakage—perfect bal- 
ance minimizes the valve driving power requirement 
and facilitates lubrication. Steam valve chests have 
easily and inexpensively renewable bushings. 


Users Include Such Companies as: 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
Merchants Shipbuilding Corporation. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 

Spicer Mfg. Co. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

Pusey & Jones Co. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co. 
Buda Motor Co. 

Corning Glass Works. 

Diamond Alkali Co. 

Public Service Corporation (N. J.) 


There are other features of design about 
which you will want to know 


Ask for Bulletin No. 3033 


INGERS OLL- RAND COMPANY > 


+ + GENERAL OFFICES, ‘ol BROADWAY, NEW YORK + “ 


DOMESTIC OFFICES 


BUTTE SEATTLE HOUGHTON NEW ORLEANS 
UNEAU ST LOUIS CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
ULUTH CHICAGO PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 

DENVER NEW YORK BIRMINGHAM ieee LAKE CITY 

BOSTON KNOXVILLE LOS ANGELES JOPL 

EL PASO SCRANTON DETROIT 





APPLY TO NEAREST OFFICE 


361-C 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


LON DON MELBOURNE TOKIO 

PARIS ore HONOLULU 

MADRID JOHANNESBUR HAVANA 

MILAN SANTIAGO, CHILE BUENOS AIRES 
RIO Pe a LIM RU ANTOFAGASTA 

MONT KOBE, JAPAN LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 

MEXICO’ Ciry MANIL. VANCOUVER. B. c) 
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Don’t Waste Expensive Oil 


HETHER it is valve oil, machine or car lubricating oil, or paint oil, the in- 

crease in oil cost for the necessities of railway operation has within the last 

two or three years become an appreciable item. There never was so great a necessity 
for its conservation. 


BOWSER SYSTEMS, FOR OIL STORAGE 


afford at once a convenient, economical and safe 
way of conserving and handling. 











In the illustration shown the entire 
equipment is located on the floor. 
With Long-Distance Self-Measur- 
ing Pumps the.tanks may be located 
in the basement or at a more distant 
point. 


Trainmen and car oilers frequently must work under pressure, It will save time 
and oil to provide a substitute for the wasteful and unclean measuring can and funnel. 


Write for bulletins giving complete specifications 


S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Incorporated 


FT. WAYNE, IND. U.S. A. 


Toronto Office and Factory, Toronto, Ont. 
London—32 Victoria St., S. W. 1; Paris—5 Rue Denis-Poissons; Havana—Lonja del Comercio 427; Sydney—6 Castlereagh St. 
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The Greatest 
Labor-Saving 
Device Ever 
Offered to 
American 
Railroads 





Every one who is at all familiar with repair work in freight car The Cincinnati Rivet Cutting Gun happily overcomes all difficulties 
yards knows that the slow, tedious process of cutting rivets by of the old, slow method: working low down or in positions under 
hand is one of the most costly and expensive forms of labor with the car; cutting rivets just above the reach of the arm; cutting 
which they have to contend. Hammering off one rivet at a time off rivets that are loose, all these operations yield easily to the 
with bar and sledge is recognized to be extremely expensive in Cincinnati Rivet Cutting Gun. 
time and therefore in money. We can say to you that you more than cut your costs in two 

To be able to supply a tool that will do in four to ten seconds by the use of the Cincinnati Rivet Cutting Gun. These tests have 
(depending on air pressure) what it would take a man from three to been sufficiently proven by the foremost railroads in the country— 
four minutes or longer to perform in difficult positions, necessarily our testimonials are many and from the most reliable sources. 
is a great.achievement. You need not be told the extreme difficulty If you want to be dead certain of cutting down costs in a big 
and waste of time in cutting rivets from such positions as off side way the Cincinnati Rivet Cutting Gun will serve you to your 
sills around draft gears; nor need you be told that no man can swing absolute satisfaction. 

a sledge all day at anything like a standard pace and keep it up, 
even when he is cutting on a straight surface. WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


RIVET CUTTING GUN CO., 116 E. Third St., Cincinnati, O. 
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L-B Creosoted Poles are made 

of long leaf Southern Pine. 

That wood is noted for its 

strength. Trees selected for 

Long-Bell poles are smooth 
and straight. 
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Continuous, uninterrupted 
service over transmission lines, 
electric railways; telephone 
and telegraph, lines, depends 
largely upon poles. If the poles 
decay; iff they break under 
sleet and storm; if, they suc- 
cumb to grass fires, they reduce 
efficiency and destroy ‘service 
—the main asset) of {public 
utilities. 

Ione-Rety Air-Seasoned, Cre- 
osoted Long Leaf Southern Pine 
Poles are decay proof. They give 
service for upwards of fifty years. 
They stand in the face of wind and 
sleet that make short work of ordi- 
nary poles. They are unaffected by 
grass fires. 


IonG-Relt Poles are not mere- 
ly dipped or butt-treated. They are 
placed in air-tight. cylinders, and 
distilled creosote—the greatest 
wood preservative known—is forced 
into the wood under. tremendous 


pressure. The entire sapwood is 


thoroughly impregnated. This pre- 
servative, added to the natural 
strength and the straight, sturdy, 
smooth Southern Pine) ‘makes a 
pole without equal. 


Every pole is branded with the 


L-B mark—a symbol of the very 
highest quality. 


Officials responsible for 
service should send at 
once for this free booklet: 
“Poles That Resist Decay’”’ 


The Lone-Rel!l Lumher Co, 
5966 R. A. Long Bidg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Manufacturer of Creosoted Poles, Fence 
Posts, Ties, Piling, Wood Blocks and Cre- 
osoted Lumber; Southern Pine Lumber, 
Hardwood, Oak Flooring; California White 
Pine, California White Pine Sash and Doors, 
Screen Doors, 3-ply Veneers and Box Shooks 











L-B Creosoted poles in use. 
They reduce line work to a 
minimum, withstand wind 
and sleet storms and require 


no replacements or repairs.. 


: This photograph 
furnishes a striking example of the 
bending strength of long leaf Southern 
Pine. This tree, during a severe storm, 
became entangled with a falling tree 
and was bent over until its top was 
pinned to the ground. Though bent and 
twisted the wood fibers remained intact 
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HANDLING MATERIAL AT 





BEARING 








IT WILL DO THE SAME 


Hyatt Roller Bearings applied to your freight house trucks will save time 
and money. They will enable you to handle your freight faster, more 
economically and with fewer men. 


The Hyatt Roller Bearing Equipped truck shown above is used in 
quantities by the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. It differs somewhat from freight handling trucks but 
its principle is of course the same. 


Mr. Sonneborn, the floor superintendent of this company, recently told 
a Hyatt Engineer that they handle nine million pounds per month over 
a distance of 400 feet, at an average cost of 9c. per thousand pounds. 
This remarkable amount of work at such a low cost is made possible 
by the Hyatt Roller Bearings on the trucks. 


HYATT BEARINGS FOR 
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9c PER THOUSAND LBS. 


DID 
ON 

















ON YOUR FREIGHT TRUCKS 


Mr. Sonneborn also stated that one man now handles a fully loaded 
truck whereas 4 or 5 men were required to move the same truck with 
Ordinary, old fashioned bearings. 


One man with a Hyatt-Equipped truck does the same amount of work 
as 4 men with a plain bearing truck. Think of what this would mean 
in reduced labor costs in handling your freight. 


You can speed up the transfer of freight by specifying “Hyatt-Equipped” 
in your next order for trucks. 


Motor Bearings Division HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY Tractor Bearings Division 


Detrait, Mick. INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION chase OE 
METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Table, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine Tools, Line 
Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery, Conveyors, Lift Trucks, Industrial Trucks, Railway Service Cars, 
Storage Battery Locomotives, Etc. 


| FREIGHT HOUSE TRUCKS 
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JOYCE 
JACKS 


STAR BRAND 
gin SPECIALTIES a 


wire | BLOCKS | mantta 


ROPE ROPE 


| EXTRA HEAVY PATTERNS 


Catalogue R G sent free on application 


BOSTON & LOCKPORT BLOCK CO. Bln 
110 Condor St., East Boston, Mass. 33 South St., New York City THE JOYCE CRIDLAND CO. 


413 Fort Dearborn Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 103 Market St., San Francisco 2 DAYTON. OHIO 

















The aim in designing “JOYCE” 
jacks has been to produce by 
expert workmanship substan- 
tial and reliable devices of 
great power and few working 
. parts from the best of ma- 
terials. 









































Specify BUCKEYE JACKS 


and be assured that you are getting the best jacks in 
design, capacity and longevity that are manufactured 
for all Railroad purposes 





Send for Catalogue 


BUCKEYE JACK MFG. CO. Alliance, Ohio 






























TO REPAIR sitenatasnaiesntatledbabdorce: QUICKLY 


—-- + + ard oT a ea par ag oo = you must be able to wheel 

nr Hi tet 3 and unwheel quickly. For 

GF ae Be mes 5S ot this purpose there is no 

ifs. ea are oF ge OE j is RAGS SOMES, hs faster or more economical 
device than the 


Whiting Screw- Jack 
Locomotive Hoist 























In a recent test of a six- 
jack hoist the average time 

‘8 ’ ia required to hoist or lower a 

ma @ 52 546 Tak bistit LEeT a t+41 Mallet engine was about 8 
minutes. — 
This hoist should be at 
every Division Point. 
Send for illustrated folder 


of operating costs. New 
Pa : Catalog 145 on request. 


Six-Jack Whiting Hoist handling a Mallet Compound Locomotive 


Built under U. S. Patent 1085734; other patents pending. We are sole owners W bed I T IN G 
of this patent. 


Foundries Equipped Complete—All Types of Cranes FOUNDRY E QU a * . 


CHICAGO SUBURB 





Coach Hoists—Turntable Tractors—Transfer Tables 
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Aristos ‘‘Copperweld”’ 
Copper Clad Steel Wire 


Steel for strength; Copper for con- 
ductivity; and the following advantages 
ever solid copper wire—less weight— 
higher elastic limit—smaller diameter for 
equal work, giving less projected surface 
subject to wind pressure and capable of 
supporting sleet load—and for the same 
cost you get much more Copperweld than 
solid copper. 





of Copper Clad Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Plants: Monessen, Pa., and Adrian, Mich. 
CHICAGO: STEEL SALES CGRPORATION 12 

















Close-Corner 
Drill 







Most 
Convenient 
Air Tool 
Made 
for Use 
in Close 
Quarters 


Ask 
for 
Bulletin 


No. 8 drilling capacity 114” 
No. 9 drilling capacity 3” 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 





V-SHAPED TWO WAY 
STEEL DUMP CARS, 
Square Box Cars for Auto- 
matic Air and Hand Dump, 
Platform Cars, Special Cars 
of all kinds, Hand Trucks, 
Steel Ties, Frogs, Switches, 
Ground Throws, Turntables, 
etc., etc. 








HAULING EQUIPMENT MEANS ECONOMY IN RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Koppel Industrial Car and Equipment Co. 


Purchaser of Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Company, First German Enterprise 


Sold by Alien Property Custodian. 
Plant: KOPPEL, Pa. 
Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 







“Electromo- 
bile”. Storage Bat- 
tery Trucks, Trac- 
tors, Special Bodies 
and Trailers. 














TRAUTWINE 


The Civil. Engineer’s Pocket - Book 





More than 350 new pages, relating chiefly to railroads 


Gilt Edges. Thum-Index. $6.00 Net 


TRAUTWINE COMPANY 
Mailing Dep’t. 


257 South 4th Street PHILADELPHIA 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lt. ‘RENOUF PUBLISHING CO. 
MONTREAL 


LONDON 





“Little David” 
Pneumatic Tools 





“Little David’? Drill. 
Size 1SE (non-reversible) and 11SE (reversible) 


Very powerful and giving excellent satisfaction on valve 
setting and flexible staybolt work. The I1SE is the 


most powerful, reversible drill made. 


Used in More Than 250 R. R. Shops 
Send for Catalog 8000 


INGERSOLL’ RAND 
COMPANY 


€ @ * GENERAL OFFICES, Il BROADWAY, NEWYORK ¢ * @¢ 
OOMESTIC OFFICES FOREIGN OFFICES 

i ot ee meee, im Ee Folge 
os ences Eos ances ors SIFY Rowredanen? lt ae ef 


APPLY TO NEAREST OFFICE; 


107-PT 
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Carbide Lights and OxyAcetylene Cuttin 
and Welding Te and gst: 


HE ALEXANDER 


MILBURN 


MPANY- BALTIMORE, MD 





SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS. 


No. 6 Wa 
— * Saturated 
Mastic Acid et al Lining 

tor Compound Cork Cement 
Insulation R. S. A. Specification 
Protective Coatings 
SARCO Mineral Rubber Asphalts are 99% pure. Water, acid and 
alkali proof, odorless, tasteless, non-conductive. 
QP ——— rye ye & a ae co. 
208 S. La Salle Sz, Ill. 

















Buffalo Heating and Ven- 
tilating Equipment is stand- 
ard from coast to coast. 

Write for Catalog 198-60 


Buffalo Forge Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Penny Vending Machines 


To Solve their Drinkin? Cup Problems 
bo ote St. bot tr. Bot —be- 1 ets) oF 
IN DIvViDVAL DRINKING CUP. COMPAN Y. Inc. 
‘ HUGH MOORE: President . 
Original: Makers ‘of ‘the Paper Cup. —' 220-230: W197" Street New York 











Edwards Steel Lockers 


Built for Strength and 
Durability 


Require the least number of parts to 
complete a unit, reducing the labor of 
eretcion to a minimum. Can be erected 
by ordinary workmen, the only tools 
needed—a wrench and screw driver. Will 
gladly furnish sketches showing ar- 
rangement of lockers suitable for your 
requirements. Send _ specifications for 
estimate. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co. 
438-488 Eggleston Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Metal Roofing— Metal Lockers — Metal 


Garages — Portable Buildings — Rolling 
Steel Doors — Partitions, etc. 5 





The pamphlet 


Steel Sheet Piling 


should be in the hands of every engineer and con- 
tractor engaged in excavation work. It contains 
-many original tables and much valuable informa- 
tion. 
Secure copy from nearest district office. 


Carnegie Steel Company 


General Offices, Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1263 

















Every problem of operation 





is discussed in this new book. 


EFFICIENT RAILWAY 
OPERATION 


By Col. Henry S. Haines 





Member American Society Civil Engineers; Member American So- 

ciety Mechanical Engineers. Formerly Vice-President and General 

Manager “Plant System” of Railroad and Steamship Lines; also 

Commissioner Southern States Freight Association; E.x-President 
American Railway Association. 


Every railroad official will be deeply interested in 
Colonel Haines’ views on the important problems © 
of management and his discussion of the whole 
science of modern railroading. Supplemented by 
a wealth of statistics drawn from official and 
private sources, his new book is the only authori- 
tative work on the subject that has been writ- 
ten by a railroad officer of thé first rank, thor- 
oughly conversant with all branches of operative 
management. 


At all bookstores or by mail. $4.00. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


DEXTER P. LILLIE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Packing 
Waste 


INDIAN ORCHARD 














AIR REDUCTION COMPANY INC. 


HOME OFFICE 120 BROADWAY N.Y.C 
WELDING AND CUTTING ee 


CALCIUM easaiea a 
CARBIDE GENERATORS 


- 


OXYGEN ACETYLENE 


4 eed Z% = 


NITROGEN Be a .. WELDING RODS 
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DAVIS STEEL WHEEL 


Slid-flats are scarce 
among Davis Wheels. 
That hard tough man- 
ganese steel tread is the 
reason. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


NEw YORK CHICAGO ST. Louis 











The Monroe Saves “Big” on 
Labor Distributions 
the writer of this advertisement came 


F 
I to your office and offered to work for 
you, and proved that he could do twice the 
amount of work that any one of your 
clerks is now doing for a fraction of his 
salary, you would be interested? 


This is just what we propose to show 
‘you—“One clerk with the Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine can figure our labor distribu- 
tions that formerly took from three to ten 
clerks one day or more and performs the 
work from 10 to 20 times faster.” 


This is not idle boast but a FACT that 
has been proved on one of the largest 
railroads of the country. 


No matter what your work is, a “try- 
out” will convince you that the MONROE 
not only Adds, but Multiplies, Divides, and 
Subtracts as easily as other machines Add. 


Compare the MONROE time of 40 sec- 
onds to figure the distributions shown, 
with any other method, and remember, 
MONROE Results are Checked and 
Proved the First Time. 
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, ee Company, Carrying Mails on 
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lal an I tes 
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Der : 
Miles of service | mile® Line pay* 


wa 
y berformed* 


H—__-_| tips 


Miles 


termina] 
allowance* 


a | bea: 
Dollars Dollars 


Dollars 


per- 
formed 
Cents 
a _— 
1496.32 1.5 
1496.32 fos 
9922.77 ll 
10290, 28 
540.68 
796 60 


53.44 | 28 
53.44 28 
367.51) 27 
367.51] 28 
19.31 | 28 
28.45 | 28 


eee wee 
22,44 


025 
22.44 


7.00 
*35 200 


7.00 
37,13 
38.50 


1091.50 /1.375 
2131.92/1,375 
8.11) .25 
11.95] .25 


The Monroe Speeds Up Mail 
Service Reports 


AGE on page of mail routes An end- 
less chain of multiplications and addi- 
tions. No wonder that it takes a clerk 
from 10 to 30 days to get out these re- 
ports with pad and pencil. 

And it’s on just such “brain-wearing” 
reports that the MONROE with its sim- 
ple Forward and Backward mechanism, 
will prove its value—taking from you and 
your clerks the entire burden and shifting 
it to a machine where you know as you 
go your answers are correct. 

A FEW REASONS: (1) It is the only 
FOUR-IN-ONE machine with a keyboard 
that does not require the use of comple- 
ments, reciprocals and other set rules in 
figuring. (2) Every operation is direct and 
as simple as pencil and pad. (3) A simple 
Forward turn of the crank to Add or 
Multiply and an equally simple reverse 
turn to Subtract or Divide. 

Just to get a line on MONROE speed, 
the above section of a Report was figured 
in 144 minutes. Compare it with pad and 
pencil time or your present method! 
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The Monroe “Eats Up” Per- 
centage Work 


yas figuring percentages, Accuracy 

along with Speed is necessary. It’s 
ideal work for the MONROE because you 
cannot register a figure without the MON- 
ROE Visible Check safe guarding you— 
enabling you to detect and correct any 
error the minute you make it. The MON- 
ROE proves your work as you go. 


As to Speed, could you figure that por- 
tion of the percentages shown—check and 
prove them in 1% minutes? You could 
with a MONROE. 


The two way mechanism of the operat- 
ing crank—forward for addition and mul- 
tiplication and backward for subtraction 
and division reduces every mathematical 
calculation to a direct and simple process. 
That is why no experienced operator is 
necessary to use the MONROE. 


RAILWAY 





AGE 


O OO 
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£Torute _ 

nam &amons 
$282.27 + Ong six 


Tailrog ds 
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Likewise, the Monroe For Pro: 


Rating 

A LARGE volume of your work is Pro- 
rating and here again the MONROE 

can prove that it is the easier, safer route 

to the desired end—Accurate Results. It 

eliminates all need for mental calculation 

or strain. 


For example, in the problem illustrated, 
the entire figure-job is done on the 
MONROE—without touching a pencil to 
paper, except to jot down the results—in 
less than one minute. 


These are just a few demonstrable facts 
why the MONROE is making such rapid 
strides with the railroads. Practically 
every one of the leading systems have 
from 1 to 100 MONROES in use—saving 
thousands of dollars yearly in time, labor 
and elimination of costly errors. 


Simply use attached coupon and get the 
full facts. It will pay you. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 


Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 


Without obligating us, please send 


(Check items desired) 
Copy of your “Book of Facts” 
Copy of your’ folder 


Please arrange * for 
own work, 


Wame of. BR. Ricicadccctccccsscccvesvccsevscesdenveteseosiesie 


Address 


Individual’s Name 


seeeCetteaeseenrs, 
ae" =. 


“Engineering Formulae—How to Put 


the Burden on the Machine Where It Belongs.” 
f a demonstration in our office of our 
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MALLEABLE CASTINGS 
¥ \ SONY “J . 


S 
Writs 


CERT IFIED 


V 


MUNI US ASTDICS 
QW A 


You can now Secure Scientific 





Don’t confuse “Certified Malleable” cast- 
ings with ordinary malleable iron. 


One is the outcome of years of exhaustive 
scientific study, research, application and 
experimenting in combination with the most 
modern equipment. 


The other is the product of crude pro- 
cesses and the rule of thumb method— 
as unknown and usually unsatisfactory 
product. 


The former is the untiring efforts of this 
association—created solely for the purpose 
of raising the standard of quality of malle- 
able castings in general and not to boost 
the product of any particular foundry. 


THE AMERICAN MALLEABLE 


1900 Euclid Building 
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ERTIFLEDVATERA BIESAS SINGS 


MALLEABLE saw \\ 4 ~ 
SC a\\< Ass 4 


\& S 


CER FIEO 


V 


: ally made malleable castings 





Accordingly you can secure “Certified 
Malleable Castings” with a guaranteed 
minimum tensile strength of 45,000 lbs. per 
square inch and an elongation of 712% in 
two inches. 


You owe it to yourselfi—your product and 
your customer to investigate this remark- 
able product. 


Write frankly regarding the problems that now 
confront you—the mater.als you are now using 
and permit our corps of metallurgists and engi- 
neers to make a close study of them and report 
to you their findings. 


It costs nor obligates you in no way. 


It may be a way of reducing your cost 
or securing an advantage over your com- 
petitors. 

Write, therefore, today. 


CASTINGS ASSOCIATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 


CIN 


CERT IFIED \ 


TRADE 
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29,000,000 Chilled 4 
> Iron Wheels /; 
in Service | 


Standard for 
69 


Years 


The Chilled Iron Wheel has performed its every function at a minimum 
cost. 


FOR FREIGHT CARS 
95 PER CENT. of all cars in this type of service are equipped with Chilled Iron Wheels, 
provided for by the MASTER CAR BUILDERS’ STANDARDS, as follows: 
625 lb. Wheel for Cars of 30 tons capacity 
700 “ “ce “ “ “ 40 “cc “e 
725 “ “ee 50 “ “ec 
850 “ “ 70 “ “ 


FOR STREET CARS 


The Chilled Iron Wheel is Standard for Street Car Service in 95 PER CENT. of all 
cities in the United States and Canada, operating 100 cars or over. 


THE REASON 


Chilled Iron Wheels possess a graded hardness of structure, which is ideal for service, 
namely: HARD TREAD, SOFT PLATES AND SOFT HUB; Chilled Iron will not CRUSH 
OR FLOW under heavy loads. 

A demonstration of the BEARING POWER OF CHILLED IRON is found where 
heavy hoisting cranes are operated, each wheel carrying 105,000 pounds. 

Chilled Iron Wheels under cars of 70 tons capacity are only required to carry 25,000 
pounds each. 


THE CONCLUSION 


The uninterrupted use of Chilled Iron Wheels for 69 years under 95 PER CENT. of the 
nation’s equipment proves that no other material can match them for economical and de- 
pendable service. 


The Wonderful Single Service Chilled Iron Wheel 


ASSOCIATION OF MFRS. OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 
1229 McCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO 


Representing forty-eight wheel foundries through the United States and Canada. Capacity 20,000 
Chilled Iron Wheels per day. 
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Every Car An Advertisement 














When you see a ramshackle, patched up and unpainted delivery wagon, 


naturally, you don’t think very highly of any service the owner might give. 


What about a railroad that has dilapidated freight cars, with its name or 


initials on them, going all over the country? 
Why not have cars now in service needing repairs and painting put into 
proper condition? 


We are thoroughly equipped to build cars of standard or special designs. | 
Our works have ample facilities in wheel, grey iron, malleable iron and brass 
foundries and in forge and paint shops for our repair department, in addition 


to new-car department. 


We make repairs of cars and paint them in a limited period of time. Make 


your cars a favorable advertisement of your road. 


A Rebuilt Car 





LENCTHINSIDE 37 FT. VIN. 


UiLT Mee 














Haskell & Barker Car Company, Inc. 


Office : Works: 
Railway Exchange Michigan City 
Chicago Indiana 
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Scam @40) 0 BDI ce 
COUPLER GO 


9) he WORKS: 
30EAST 42dST..NY.C. AXLE FORGE, DEPEW.NY. 
THE ROOKERY,CHICACO +MALLEABLE IRON, DEPEW, N.Y. 
DEPEW,N.Y. CAST STEEL,DEPEW,N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gould M. C. B. Couplers. 

Gould Vestibules, wide and narrow. 

Gould Continucus Platforms and Buffers for 
Wood sills. 

Gould Continuous Platforms and Buffers with 
steel underframing. 

Gould Steel Platforms with Friction Buffers. 

Gould Friction Draft Gear for passenger 
equipment. 

Gould Slack Adjusters. 

Gould Trap-Door Rigging. 

Gould Journal Boxes. 

Gould Malleable [ron Draft Beams. 

Gould Twin Type of Draft Gears. 

Gould Tandem Type of Draft Gears. 

Malleable Iron Castings, scientifically an- 
nealed. 

Truck Frames. 

Cast-Steel Bolsters. 

Cast-Steel End Sills. 

Steel Castings. 

Gould Friction Draft Gear. 
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SAFETY 
Nut Bolt and 
Washer 





DO YOU KNOW if you are not using 
these NUTS and BOLTS, you are doing 
yourself and your company and its patrons 
an injury? 





The Safety Nut & Bolt Co. 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


New York Office—Woolworth Bide. 
Detroit Office—544 Book Bldg. 
Chicago Office—1976 Transportation Bldg. 
San Francisco Office—279-283 Minna St. 











PREVENT 


BRAKE BEAM 
SUPPORT 


Save and Serve 


Dragging brake shoes increase train resistance. 
The greater the resistance the more power 
required. 
The more power required the more coal re- 
uired. 
he more coal required the more labor re- 
quired. 
Are you assisting in the conservation of labor 
and coal? 


CAN BE APPLIED TO ALL 
TYPES OF BRAKE BEAMS 


CHICAGO RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


McCORMICK BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 








Cardwell Friction Draft Gear 


Union Draft Gear Company 


Canadian Office 
627 Transportation Bldg., Montreal 


Chicago Office 
McCormick Bldg. 
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STTERS LEPTERS 


FROM FROM 





HINE  HINE 


“ERTIES SERIES 


A 


Size of Books, 
5%” x 7", 
First Series, 


179 pages, 
with appendix. 


Second Series, 
232 pages. 











N OLD AN OLD 
ILWAY RAILWAY 
SFICIAL OFFICIAL 


oe 


US) ES AO 





For the Ambitious 
Young Railroad Man 


N° ambitious young railroad man should fail to 
read the “Letters From An Old Railway Offictal 
To His Son, A Division Superintendent.” These 
letters cover a breadth of ground in railway operation 
that is wonderful. Every letter is loaded with nuggets 
of hard, practical sense in railroad practice. Every 
‘ ambitious young railroad man ought to read 


These Iwo Books 


They are short letters, compact, of an easy and agree- 
able style and both lively and humorous as well as 
instructive. 


S. O. Dunn, Editor, Railway Age, in the Foreword of the 
Second Series says: Full of human touches, they clothe 
the skeleton of railway organization and operation with flesh 
and blood; and will give the current reader and the future 
historian a better picture of contemporary railway working 
than among more stilted and pretentious books. 


Frank Spearman in the Postscript of the First Series says: 
“Major Hine may write longer and more pre- 
tentious books than this; but hardly one of more real value to 
the ambitious young railroad man.” 


Series I bound in cloth, $1.50. 
Series II bound in cloth, $2.00. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
ET | 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 
Book Department, 

Woolworth Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find {Zo} for which please send me postage prepaid {i teed 


“LETTERS FROM AN OLD RAILWAY OFFICIAL TO HIS SON, A GENERAL MANAGER.” 





*Cross out series you wish. 
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The Grand Trunk 


furnishes renewal batteries and bulbs to trainmen 
owning the Federal Electric Lantern. Your employees 
would be glad to buy these dependable lanterns if you 
would supply batteries and bulbs—they are not expen- 
sive. A line on your letterhead will bring without obli- 


gation full information. 


Federal Electric Company 


representing Federal Sign System (Electric) 


Lake and Desplaines Streets 


CHICAGO 














Car Repair Specialists 
Wood and Steel Cars 


THE RYAN CAR CO. 


Forgings, Steel Underframes 


General Offices 


332 So. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 


Pressed Steel Shapes 
Works 
Hegewisch. Chicago 











Pressed Steel Car Co. 


New York —Pitteburgh Chicago St. Paul 
Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURES 


FREIGHT anp PASSENGER 


CARS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Repair Parts for Cars 
Boisters and Brake Beams 
Castings and Forgings 


Complete Facilities for Repairing Cars 











“NEVERBREAK 
WALKOVER 
CARSEAT” 


These three words tell the story of the 
H & K ALLSTEEL CARSEAT 
that made the STEEL PASSEN- 
GER CAR comfortable, and why 
it has been used in every first-class 
Steel Car since the original was built. 


HALE anp KILBURN CORP. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
DETROIT WASHINGTON LONDON 


All kinds of Pressed or Drawn 
Metal Parts (light or medium), for 
Governmental, Railway or other 
purposes. Put your stamping prob- 
lems up to us—headquarters for 


“TRIPLE 
UTILITY 
STAMPINGS” 
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THE NATIONAL, 
TRAIN PIPE HANGER | 
AND CLAMP 


Is made of | 
Rust resisting Malleable Iron 






Prevents loss of parts eee 
Requires but one bolt 

Open Manufactured and Sold by 

THE NATIONAL MALLEABLE CASTINGS Co. 

CLEVELAND CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS TOLE™ 
SHARON, PA. MELROSE PARK, ILL. 

























Charles C. Castle, First vie ‘ en ; Ep ilies - Seeretary nginee 
e, ce en oe man, and E 
Harold A. Hegeman, Vice Pres. and Treas. Fred C. Dunham, Assistant to President 


National Railway Appliance Co. 
50 East 42nd St., New York City 


HEGEMAN-CASTLE CORPORATION NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCE CO. 
Chicago Washington, D. C. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Tool Steel Gears and Pinions 


Clapp Fire Resisti Paint 
Hutchins Car Roofs t. ou an 


Genesco Paint 


Wasson Trolley Bases Anderson Slack Adiusters 
Dunham Hopper Door Device Economy Power Saving 
Feasible Drop Brake Staff Meters 


Garland Ventilators 
Perry Side Bearings 


Electric Arc Welders 


Anglo American Varnishes 
Paints and Enamels 
Kelly Brake Jaw 









ERIE Ditcher has 


Inves tigate made “— mage am i 

— N.; C. P. R., and other 
this improved 

Wiese 


progressive roads. 

It is a very reliable 
machine. Strongly con- 
structed. It is quick- 
acting, with extremely 

simple control. 
The ERIE Ditcher does all 
kinds of ditching and Locomo- 
tive Crane work. 
Investigate. We will be glad 
to send you our Bulletin L. Write for 
a copy (no obligation). 
BALL ENGINE CO., Erie, Pa. 


Suilders of Erie Ditchers and Locomotive Cranes, 
Erte Steam-Shovels;: Batt Engines. 
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Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Douglas Fir 


| Railroad Lumber 
A Qe) 
a ’ oles 


sa 
S a 


© Decking 


< Framing 


- 


Chicago Office, McCormick Bidg. 


DUNCAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Car Material 











The Same 
High Quality of Shop Work 


which has given “PENNSYLVANIA” tank cars 
their wide reputation, is now available for steel 
construction work of all kinds. 


The Pennsylvania 
Tank Car Company 


is ready to extend bids for your particular work—no 
job is too small or too large to receive the careful atten- 
tion and accurate shop work which has built up our 
well-known tank car business. 


Our manufacturing facilities are admirably suited to 
take care of the fabrication and erection of all materials 
entering into the construction of railroad signal towers. 
Send us your drawings and specifications. 


+44 


The Pennsylvania Tank Car Co. 
SHARON, PA. 
St. Louis 


New York San Francisco 
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| MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


ANNUAL CAPACITY, 25,000 TONS 
FORT PITT MALLEABLE IRON CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“WAYCOTT”—"“DAMASCUS”—“ANGLROD” 
BRAKE BEAMS 
“BRASCOTT” CAR LADDERS 


THE DAMASCUS BRAKE BEAM CO. 
CLEVELAND 








Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Company 


Manufacturers of 


FRICTIONLESS 
SIDE 


Steel Roofs and Carlines for Freight Cars 
635 Railway Exchange Bidg.. Michigan & Jackson Bivds., Chicage 


BEARINGS 


The Wine Railway Appliance Co. Toledo, O. 











The Readers of a Community 


Are Its Thinkers 


From time immemorial the great think- 


PITTSBURGH In 
SPRING & STEEL CO. “(Se 


W YORK 
2038 ene Central Terminal 


ers have been the well-read men—the 


men that have profited by the study and it: Snes tds 


H. A. Nosre, Vice-Pres. 


ag A a ane 


experience of others. Capital, i” 


CHICAGO 
1411 Fisher Bldg. 

















STEEL CAR REPAIRS 





STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, STEEL UNDERFRAMES AND 
PRESSED STEEL PARTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
We Specialize in the REBUILDING and REPAIRING of Steel Freight Cars. 
Quotations and Estimates Gladly Furnished Upon Request. 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR CO. 


Works and General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio. 
NEW YORK, 39 Cortlandt St. 


DETROIT, Dime Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


SALES OFFICES 
RICHMOND, VA. Mutual Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, 461 Market St. 





OPEN H EARTH®* Sa > oe 
LOCOMOTIVE PASSENGER AND’ FREIGHT SERVICE 


aes SS gee = RES 


CN 
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SMOOTH FORGED OR ROUGH TURNED” 


J.R:JOHNSON & CO. 


EA TERN SALES AGENTS 
ATKINSON & UTECH, INC 
ll! BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| EST’B'D 1866 


RICHMOND,/VA. = 
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The standard upholstery | 
for over a third of a (FASE 


sheet 4. Goat Brand 
—goracdces ror 
at a Car P lush 


_——— 








CGUSE The long-wearing, rich- 
me appearing upholstery ma- 


terial—inex- | 
L. C. CHASE & CO.., Boston 


pensive and 
We tehee Aencte  se e e . 
Fee — foe ao 7 
eocaniedas distinctive. NEW YORK, DETROIT CHICAGO 


DUNER CAR CLOSETS 


Enameled iron Wet or Dry Closets 


























DUNER CO. 


101 S. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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DICKINSON DEVICES 





Co I Fae sa BARBER 
et i ae LATERAL-MOTION DEVICE 
Telephone Booths 1,000,000 in service on 43 Railroads 





PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 





ROLLER SIDE-BEARINGS 


Roller Center Plates 





Sandee’ Steel Platform 


Lessens Wheel Flange Wear 


In Use by 281 Companies : -— ° p 
Sessions-Standard Friction Draft Gear Reduces Friction on Rails 157 
“hb minkne STANDARD CAR TRUCK CO. 
Standard Coupler Co., 30 Church St., New York a Se ew 

















ENGI Nea eos CARS Woods’ Anti-Friction 
an te Side and Centr | {§ 


“Linstrom”’ Locomotive Syphon 
“Western” Brake Jaws 


as 
“Security”? Dust Guards Bearin S 
Freight Car Door Fixtures 


“Western” Bell Ringer 


WESTERN RAILWAY COUIPMENT (0 scious 


MOTIVE AND 
LOO CIALT Es CAR 


CII igeiera “XL” ROLLER SIDE BEARING 


“Western” Angle Cock Holders For Application to Truck Bolster 
“Sta-Rite” Uncoupler and Attachments 
“Iron Horse” or Pedestal 


“Spiral” Pipe Clamps EDWIN S. WOODS & CO. 


Transportation Bldg. McCormick Bidg. Penobscot Bldg. 


RAILWAY DEVICES CO. sr'cuis: 1c il Anni 
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GREENVILLE STEEL CAR CO. 


Manufacture Steel Underframes, Pressed Steel Shapes and Forgings 
Rebuild and Repair Steel Freight Cars. 


Greenville, Penn’a. 








CAR LIGHTING 


Chicago THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING CO. Montreal 


Boston 
St. Louis 2 Rector St., New York San Francisco 








UNION SPRING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Coil Springs, Elliptic Springs, Steel Castings, Pressed S teel Spring Plates and Pressed Steel Journal Box Lids 
KENSINGTON JOURNAL BOX—AIl Steel 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1207 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$0 Church Street, New York, N. Y. Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Fisher Building, Chicago, III. Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 











VAPOR CAR HEATING CO., Inc. 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 

SUCCESSOR TO 
CHICAGO CAR HEATING CO. — STANDARD HEAT & VENTILATION CO., Inc. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
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Doing the Re-paint Job 


in less time—at less cost—without scaffolding 


i. 





Portable Painting Equipment 
Aeron, Spiem nables one man to do as much 

painting in 1 day as he could 
in 4 or 5 days by the hand brush-and-pail method. Two Aeron 
operators on the job, as here pictured, will do the work of 10 
brush painters. This big saving in time and labor is to be had 
on re-paint and new jobs alike, whether they are cars, locomo- 
tives, buildings or bridges. The extension nozzle Aeron elim- 
inates scaffolding on all car painting, which means another 
saving of time. Any paint can be used. The sprayed-coating 
reaches those places impossible to brush, and thoroughly covers 
every part of surface. As dripping and other wastes are elim- 
inated, the paint goes further. There is no costly replacing of 
brushes. The outfit is easy to operate and inexpensive to 
keep up. 


Speed and economy of operation, along with an improved 
grade of work, are the important advantages the Aeron 
Sysiem brings to your railway painting—let us mail you the 
fuli particulars. 


The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 
1278 Dorr Street Toledo, Ohio 


All Aeron Equipment is sold on a strictly 
guaranteed-to-make-good « asis 
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The Oregon Short Line 


furnishes renewal batteries and bulbs to trainmen 
owning the Federal Electric Lantern. Your employees 
would be glad to buy these dependable lanterns if you 
would supply batteries and bulbs—they are not expen- 
sive. A line on your letterhead will bring without obli- 


gation full information. 


Federal Electric Company 


representing Federal Sign System (Electric) 


Lake and Desplaines Streets 








CHICAGO 











PULVERIZED COAL EQUIPMENT 


FULLER-LEHIGH 
Pulverizer Mills, Crushers, Dryers, Furnace Feeders. 
The satisfactory performance of Fuller-Lehigh equipment 
warrants your investigation. Ask for Catalogue No. 105. 


FULLER-LEHIGH COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, Fullerton, Pa. 
New York, 50 Church St. Chicago, 1336 ‘McCormick Bldg. 
"25 Victoria St., S. W. I., London, England 








Nichols Transfer Tables 
Turntable Tractors 
Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. 


2139 Fulton Street Chicago 








CHICAGO 


RY. EXCHance 


FERGY 
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WILL REDUCE FUEL AND 














United States Safety Appliance 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF 


CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES 





° will help you in your 
This Book daily work. It contains 
the latest amendments 

and rulings on the Standard Safety Appliances for all 
Cars and Locomotives. It shows the correct legal 


application with the law preceding each cut. 

° Le ied has been ap- 
This 7th Edition =°°..)°3" 2: 
Master Car Builders’ Association and should be in the 
hands of every Superintendent of Motive Power, 
Master Mechanic, Car Foreman, Inspector and 


Repairman. 


Bound in leather, $1.50 per copy 
Paper, reinforced with cloth, 50 cents 


GIBSON-PRIBBLE & CO., Publishers 


P. O. Box M-857 
Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 











GREASES 


for every lubricating problem. 

Dixon’s Graphite Greases are made with 
different characteristics for various lubri- 
cating problems. They vary in consistency, 
heat-resisting ability and kinds of ingredi- 
ents for the problem each is peculiarly fitted 
to solve. The grease best adapted for one 
kind of lubrication may be entirely worth- 
less and harmful for another type. 


DIXON’S 


GRAPHITE GREASES 


are the result of over 90 years manufactur- 
ing experience. They are made from the 
highest grade oils and greases and are sci- 
entifically combined with Ticonderoga Flake 
Graphite. 

If you have a lubricating problem to solve 
write and explain your difficulty to us. We 
will recommend the correct grease for you 
to use. 

Booklet No. 105 KP will be of interest to 
those who have occasion to use Greases, 
Paints, Pencils and Crucibles. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


D N ESTABLISHED 1827 D N 


‘TRAGE 'W MARR ‘TRADE MARR 
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Easy to Use as White-Lead 


Red-Lead has always been 


the perfect protective paint 
for bridges, skyscrapers, all 
exposed iron and steel work. 


Dutch Boy Red-Lead is 
the most convenient and eco- 
nomical form in which Red- 
Lead can be had. It is a pure 
linseed oil paste, which spreads 
as easily as White-Lead. 


Because it does not set 
quickly, the painter can brush 
it out thoroughly. It does 
not harden in the keg, so 
that there is no waste if more 
than enough for a given job 
is mixed. 


Write to our nearest branch 
tor free booklet, ‘‘Red-Lead 


in Paste Form.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Naw York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati DU ; f ut BO . 
Cleveland St. Louis 


San Francisco 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh -~ 
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Q and C 


Portable or Mechanical Derails 


Model H. S., adjustable type, can be applied to 40 to 
70 lb. rails without adzing the ties. 

















~Q & C Model.H. S. Derail, Hand Throw Type 
A Derail for every requirement. 


The @ Co. 


Chicago, 
People’s Gas Bldg. 


New York, 
90 West St. 


St. Louis, 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 



































rd. 


WireRope 


is made with the knowledge gained by nearly three- 
quarters of a century’s manufacturing experience, 
during which time its worth has been proven in every kind 
of engineering problem that involves the use of Wire Rope. 
Hazard Wire Rope contains the best material; is manufac- 
tured by the most approved methods; and its standards of 
construction and material are never, for any reason, lowered. 


‘Made for Users Who Want the Best™ 
HAZARD MFG CO 


WILKES-BARRE PA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
533 CANAL ST 1ST NAT'L BANK 6552 W ADAMS 8ST 
MAKERS OF QUALITY WIRE ROPE SINCE 184. 













































KERITE 
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FOR SIGNAL SERVICE, 
UNDER ALL CONDITIONS, 
KERITE IS THE MOST 
DURABLE, EFFICIENT 
AND PERMANENT INSU- 


LATION KNOWN. 


In this signal installation of the 
Lackawanna Railroad, Kerite insu- 
lated wires and cables were used 
on account of those qualities of 


SAFETY, 


RELIABILITY and 


ECONOMY which half a century 


of successful service has 
them to possess. 


shown 


Kerite remains long after 
the price is forgotten. 


ORK. CHI 





KERITE ‘wine ecasce COMPANY 
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Star Brass Manufacturing Company MASON SAFETY TREAO—lesd or filled; non-slippery; prevents accidents; 


Highest Grade Railroad Equipment, Safety Valves, Non-corrosive Steam cuts ovt damage 
"Teen tr oe A... pment Sats Veives Testers, Entre KARBOLITH CAR FLOORING—for steel cars; ie sanitary, light weight, fre proof, nen- 


Heavy Renewable Seat and Disc Globe, Angle 
v STANWOOD STEPS—+elf-cl non 
and Check Valves, Blower Valves, etc. Our products used on all ——~ Bsr... oO and stations. Over six million 


Main Office, 53 OLIVER ST., BOSTON, MASS. a secident ‘being. reported within the Knowledge of manufacture 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD COMPANY, LOWELL, MASS. 
Branches—New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago Branch offices: Boston, New York City, Philadelphia: Agencies in all principal elties. 


Steel Railway Tanks Damascus Bronze Company 


Stand Pipes Coaling Stations Pittyvburgh 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. Pan a ny, lh a 


eee” New York Chicago Washington DAMASCUS NICKEL BRONZE. 


Pe ee es THE UNEXCELLED RAILROAD ALLOY 
(See February 7th Advertisement) Quotations and complete information on request 

















Western Air Dump Cars 


WESTERN No railroad equip- 


a A Ro DVERTISEMENTS _ ap- 


without them. Near- 


ly one_ thousand . a 
bought by the Gov- pearing in Railway Age 


Se ee are read by the men who auth- 


ing the war. Equally : 
Se ce orize and make purchases for 


nance work and construction at home. Made in all . . 
practical sizes to fit the job. American railways. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


. Western Wheeled Scraper Company, Aurora, Illinois. 
EARTH AND STONE MOVING MACHINERY 























Control Your Creeping Rail 


with 


P & M-Vaughan-Henggi-Ajax 


Rail Anti-Creepers 


THE Psa fh s lVj)_.co. 


Railway Exchange 


New York CHICAGO Denver 
St. Louis San Francisco St. Paul 
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“S TANDARD” 


Steel Tires Steel Tired Wheels 
Solid Rolled Steel Wheels 

O. H. Steel and Malleable Iron Castings _ 
Solid Forged Gear Blanks 











Steel Forgings Iron Forgings 
Forged and Rolled Steel 
Pipe Flanges 
Ring Dies Rings Roll Shells 
Steel Springs 





“The ‘Standard’ Brand on your material , 
aman is an assurance of eventual economy.” Rano 





STANDARD STEEL WORKS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
500 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO RICHMOND MEXICO CITY 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
HAVANA, CUBA NEW YORK PARIS, FRANCE 


MONTEREY, MEX. 
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BRONZE METAL COMPANY 


Owners and Manufacturers of 


VIM METAL FOR BEARINGS 


Manufacturers of Brass, Bronze, Composition Castings 
and Babbitt Metal 


30 CHURCH STREET . - - NEW YORK. 





TIE PLATES 84 for Cataiogue 


MANUFACTURED FROM NEW STEEL BILLETS 
WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL GUARANTEED 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY COMPANY 


BEDFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 











YELLOW PINE 


Railway Material a 
Specialty 


‘BROOKS-SCANLON CO. Kentwood, La. 











MULE-HIDE PRODUCTS 


MULE-HIDE Plastic Car Roofing. 

MULE-HIDE Waterproof Canvas for roofs of Pas- 
senger Coaches, Cabooses and Cabs. 

MULE-HIDE Insulating Paper for Refrigerator Cars. 

MULE-HIDE Fabric, membrane for aterproofing 
Concrete Construction. : 

MULE-HIDE Roofing for Railroad Building, etc. 


THE LEHON COMPANY, ©, gt. Sweet CHICAGO 


MULE HIDE 
ROOFING 


qc 
Ree 
a--a 


_ RAMAPO 


5 ee re 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


RAILWAY ‘LINE 


**SHORTEST ROUTE TO BEST RESULTS*”’ 
A PRODUCT FOR EVERY RAILWAY USE 


THE SHERWIN- WILLIAMS Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Reversible and Interchangeable 


4 Durable 


Our Centre Fastening Driver Brake Shoe 
MADE ONLY BY 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
30 Church St., New York 


332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago Chattanooga, Tenn. 
1 











Cast Steel 


Buckeye Truck Frames, Truck Bol- 
sters, Body Bolsters, Draft Yokes, 
“D” Couplers, Major Couplers, Coupler 
Repair Parts in Stock. 


The Buckeye Steel Castings Company 
Works and Main Office: COLUMBUS, OHIO 


New York OMes Chicage Ofice St. Pasi, Mina., Offece 
1274 Me. 50 Charch St. 619 Rallway Exch. Bldg. 817 Merchants Bank Bidg. 











FROGS 


CROSSINGS, SWITCHES, SWITCH STANDS 
FOR 


MOST SEVERE USE 


WE SPECIALIZE ON THIS GRADE OF WORK 


CLEVELAND FROG AND CROSSING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 








Your Business 
Is Our Business 


Often an advertiser hesitates before 
he launches his campaign—he feels 
that he is unable to write .a sales- 
message. 


Some of the present advertisers in 
the Railway Age took that position. 
When we explained the use of our 
Copy Service Department they won- 
dered how it could be done. We 
showed how we maintained a corps 
of advertising experts—men who 
have a faculty for digging deep into 
any business and unearthing vital 
selling points that make a sales-mes- 
sage ring true. In other words, we 
make your business our business. 


Railway Age 
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If you are looking for reliable means of 
3 reducing maintenance cost, don’t over- 
Th. look il equipment 
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QUALITY 
RELIABILITY 
EFFICIENCY 


Operating results show that in producing a 


Pressure regulator of simple and Turbo Generator for steam locomotive head- 
rugged. design maintains constant lights, the same high quality of design and 
pressure at turbine wheel with boiler workmanship characteristic of all G-E products 
pressures from 125 to 250 lbs. has been maintained. “ 

Our nearest office will supply you Steam governors and a multitude of parts * 
with complete descriptive matter eliminated, reliability, low steam consumption ._.. “¥; 
upon request. and economy assured to the utmost degree. rt 


Ask for bulletin 42014A. 


56- 
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Free From Troubles 


of bad order car 
roofs. His road uses 


ALL-STEEL FLEXIBLES 


[UTCHINS (ROOFING COMPANY 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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REDUCE OPERATING COSTS 
MODERNIZE 


Interest in modernizing factors that increase 
capacity and save coal was unflagging at 
the big convention just past. 


Crystallizing this interest into action is all 
that is needed to make giant strides in 
permanent reduction of operating costs. 


You—Mr. Mechanical Man—must spend some 
time in studying methods of getting your 
story across. 


Make it plain to the management that the . 
quicKest, easiest, and greatest way to re- 
duce costs is to modernize old engines by 
thousands. 


G. M. BASFORD CO. 
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UNIT SAFETY BAR 


Should the draw bar fail, the Safety Bar 
stands ready to take the load. 





It is equal in strength to the draw bar. 


j : U it Safety Bar A bled 
Compare the Unit Safety Bar with the F en ees 
slotted bars on the opposite page — 


Just compare them. You'll then understand alg the Unit Safety Bar 


is essential in preventing the separation of engine and tender with all 
its possible consequences. 


Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc. 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
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ORDINARY DRAW BAR 
AND SAFETY BARS 













‘Slotted bars or safety chains always fail 
singly. 


When the draw bar fails and they are 


called on for protection the shortest one 
snaps, then the other snaps. 




















Ordinary Draw Bar, with Slotted Safety Bars. Real protection they cannot give. 


Their combined size is never equal to that of the draw bar and the nature 
of their fastenings preclude sufficient strength to hold. 


Look at the safety bar on the other page, just as strong as the draw bar 
and fastened with the same stout pin. 


Then decide which you would rather have on an engine you rode. 


Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc. 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
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SUPERHEATERS 


MAINTENANCE and OPERATION 








PYROMETERS 


| The pyrometer on a “superheated” locomotive 
| is a check on the superheater in the same way 
‘| that the steam gauge shows the pressure in the 
‘| boiler. The maximum superheat is just as es- 
sential to the successful and economical opera- 
| tion of the locomotive as full boiler pressure. 











Clean flues; correctly installed and maintained damper rigging; water 
carried at the right level; correct firing and proper maintenance of the 
units are items, each of which contributes to 100% performance of the 
superheater locomotive on the road. 


The pyrometer shows the engineer at all times the actual temperature 
of the steam delivered to the cylinders. Any falling off of this tempera- 
ture when the locomotive is working indicates to him that something is 
interfering with the performance of the superheater. Plugged flues will 
cut off some of the units from the hot gases; high water will cause the 
superheater to do work for which it was not intended; indifferent firing ; 
flue leaks; air leaks in the front end, as well as many adjustments in the 
drafting, influence the superheat, and the effect of any of these things is 
shown at once on the pyrometer indicator. 


The pyrometer helps to follow up the maintenance and operation of the 
locomotive, and makes possible the highest standard of performance. 


Ask for our pyrometer bulletin. 





Locomotive Superheater Company 


New York Chicago 
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The Security Sectional Arch in your firebox 
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200 POUNDS 
UP THE HILL 











Going up the hill is just as certain as going 
down—if your engine has a Security Arch. 
200 Pounds all the time is the reason. 


It takes 200 Ibs. all the way to go up the 
hill. You can drift going down. 


gives you the 200 lbs. you need comfortably 
to go up the hill. It maintains a more uniform 

- firebox temperature going down, thereby 
protecting the flues. 








The Security Sectional Arch is a firebox 
protector and a coal saver. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


Locomotive Combustion Engineers 


é 
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SHOOTING 
OUT 
MONEY 








Thoughtlessly shooting the 
hot exhaust steam out the 
stacK on a modern locomotive 
is worse than throwing away 
money. 


Someone may find and re- 
claim the money. 


To reclaim the expensive 
heat in the exhaust it must 
be captured before it gets out 
the stacK or it is forever 
gone. 


Our Feed Water Heaters | 
are successfully doing this on 
locomotives to-day. 


We are ready to furnish your 
locomotives with Feed Water 
Heaters. 


Call Cortlandt 2900 
New York City 


Locomotive 
Water Heate 
30 Church St. 


TYPE E HEATER 
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Feed 
r Co. 


New York 
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ECONOMY THAT PAYS 


Do you realize that the projected area of rod bushings and driving box brasses: repre- 
sents 50% of the total moving parts on the locomotive to be lubricated ? oa 


If half your locomotives are lubricated with grease at sixty cents per 1,000 mits using 





Franklin Driving Box Lubricator 


grease, why should your total 
costs be sO high ? 


Twenty-five per cent of the 
total engines in the country are 
still using the antiquated oil and 
waste method of lubrication. 


Perhaps a large number of your 


engines are AMONG them. 
Franklin Driving Box Lubrica- 


tors reduce lubricating costs, 
eliminate delays and at the 
same time reduce your labor 
costs by releasing capable men 
for other important work. 


Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc. 


30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 
332 South Michigan Avenue : In Canada: Franklin Railway Supply Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Chicago Montreal 
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HALF A 
CENTURY 


Fifty years ago Rome Mills 
began making staybolt iron 
of superior quality. 


Continuously, year after 
year Rome has consistently _ 
adhered to quality iron that 
would give Superior service. 


“Of the 50 years’ output of 
honest staybolt iron, Rome 
is justly proud. 


¥ 


Rome Iron Mills, Inc. 


30 Church St., New York 
Works : Rome, N. Y. 
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70-Ton “Shay” geared locomotive for industrial work, built by the Lima Locomotive Works 
for U. S. Steel Corporation—Fairfield Plant 


HIGH COST OF SWITCHING 


in as fair a test as we could make, in our own yard between a “Shay” and a 
rod switcher the “Shay” spotted cars 11% quicker and attained a speed 
of 12 miles per hour in 22% less time than the rod engine. 


We build both types of engines and we had to know the facts. 
When more speed is wanted we build “Shays” for 25 miles per hour. 


Shays will work steeper grades than rod engines and they will take any curve 
that a box car will take. 


Look into “Shay” performance in reducing the cost of switching. There are 
3798 “Shays” in service today. 








“Shay” geared locomotive for industrial work, built by the Lima Locomotive Works, for 
U. S. Emergency Fleet Corporation—Carolina Shipbuilding Plant 


Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated 
Lima, Ohio 30 Church St., New York 
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WuHy TITHE BOXER FAILED 


Tubal Bloom Tales 


7 Pt take in a Boxing Match, Sir?” said Tubal 
Bloom, my guide at the Parkesburg Plant. “Why?” 
I asked. “I saw one last night that made me think of the 
reason Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes give service over 
longer periods,” said Tubal. “How’s that, I don’t get 
the connection,” I said. “ ’Twas this way, Sir. A husky looking 
lad goes up against a scientific chap, and the former looked good 
to me, but—” “But what,” I said. “Down and out he goes in 
short order.” 
“But the Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes, what have they to do with 
it?” “Just this,” he replied—‘“a tube may look good to you, just as 
that husky lad did to me, but to last and win, it has got to stand 
punishment, and that is just what tubes of Charcoal Iron do— 
stand extraordinary punishment.” 


PARKESBURG 
Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes 


the boiler tubes made with care and “know how” of genuine 
knobbled hammered charcoal iron—iron homogeneous in compo- 
sition, but not in structure. Iron which works and welds readily, 
and does not crystalize with use or abuse. Iron fibrous in nature, 
faithful in service. Fashioned into boiler tubes which, unlike 
Tubal’s scrapper—‘“never go down and out quick.” 


“That was some ‘scrap’ you were telling me about Tubal,” I 


said. “Yes, Sir, it was just as in my time I’ve seen many the 
boiler tubes that didn’t take long to become just some scrap.” 


THE PARKESBURG IRON COMPANY 
Main Office and Works 
PARKESBURG, , 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia 
30 Church St., New York Merchants National Bank Blidg., St. Paul 
K-«ndall Square, Boston Commonwealth Trust Building, St. Louis 


Fisher Building, Chicago 16 California Street, San Francisco 
Export Agents, Wonham, Bates & Goode, Inc., New York 


PA. 
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TO OWNERS OF 
U.S. R.A. STANDARDIZED LOCOMOTIVES 


Although a great many of the U. S. R. A. Standardized 
Locomotives have been built, their distribution has been 
so wide that on any particular road they constitute only 
a small proportion of the total motive power. 


Such being the case it would not be economical for each 
road to put itself in a position to make its own repair 
parts for these engines. 


The American Locomotive Company is the only locomotive 
builder that has completed every one of the designs. 
Therefore, we have all the necessary patterns, dies, etc., 
to enable us to quickly furnish any spare or repair parts, 
finished or in the rough, for any type. 


In the manufacture of such a large order the production 
of the different parts often exceeds the total required. 


For a great many details we can supply your needs right 
out of stock. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Shop to Shop Without Change 


The General Foreman shown in the accompanying view 
stated that “‘shop to shop without change in packing”’ is 
not unusual with Hunt-Spiller packing on his road. 


Hunt Spiller Gun Iron 


for valve and cylinder bushings—packing rings—bull 
rings—pistons—shoes and wedges—crosshead gibs and 
rod bushings—is proving its superiority in point of service 
and in reducing cost per engine mile. 


Made Only by 


“Ny 


HuntT-SPILLER, FG.CO 


W.B. Leach Pres. @ Gen. Mer. 


Office and Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 
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equipment is defective. 











Cable Address: “BALDWIN, PHILADELPHIA.” 


THE RUSHTON IMPROVED 
SMOKE-STACK 


Wood-burning locomotives which operate in localities where fires are easily started along 
the right of way, require an efficient spark arresting device. The Rushtonimproved wood burning 
smoke-stack is the most effective spark arrester ever used. The drawing shows this type of 
stack, as built by The Baldwin Locomotive Works. The design is very simple, and there is a 


minimum amount of draft obstruction. The stack is 
specially adapted to resist wear and tear due to the cutting 
action of the sparks, as heavy material is used at the point 
where the sparks impinge. 


As shown inthe drawing, the lower section of the stack 
is doubled, with an outer casing surrounding the inside pipe. 
Above the top of this pipe is placed an inverted cast iron 
cone; having involute deflectors on its under side. These 
deflectors churn and break up the sparks, imparting to 
them a rotary motion as they pass through the balloon- 
shaped casing which encloses thecone. Thecentral sec- 
tion of this casing is of castiron,a material having excellent 
wear resisting qualities; while the upper and lower sections 
are of pressed steel or of copper when specified, and are 
duplicates of each other. The sparks, while being thrown 
around within the casing, are broken up and extinguished. 
The heavier particles fall into the annular space surrounding 
the inside pipe, and are removed through suitable hand- 
holes. In order to catch the lighter particles, a flange of 
netting is interposed in the path of the sparks, and is cut 
open in the center to provide a free draft. 


The top section of the outer casing is bolted to the cast 
iron middle section, sothat it is easily removable. The 
cone can be lifted out by means of an eye bolt which is 
tapped into it. 


This stack is built in various sizes. The diameter of 
the inside lower pipe varies from 6" to 18"; and the maxi- 


mum diameter of the casing from 41" to 56". In combination with suitable smoke-box fittings 
this stack can readily be applied to existing wood-burning locomotives whose spark arresting 


The Rushton stack is also satisfactory with coal fuel; and it provides an excellent equipment 
where coal and wood are used alternately, as no change need be made in the smoke-box fittings. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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History is alright 
Experience is alright 


We have them both 
But the big question is 


“WHAT ARE YOU DOING TODAY?” 


We are rolling the largest steel plates in the world, 
rectangles 190 inches wide, circle 195 inches diameter. 


Furthermore we make and flange boiler heads in One 
Piece 15 feet 3 inches O. D.—11 inch overall depth of 
flange. 


All because of our 204 inch mill, the largest in the world 
shown below. 





AN 


3 


I 


Lukens Steel Company 


Coatesville Pennsylvania 
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KING Would Prevent This 


HE wisdom of your selection of a packing de- 

pends upon its ability to meet all conditions 

to which it may be subjected—to successfully with- 

stand the grief of hard—and unusually exacting 
service. 





A packing that will do this without frequent examination and refitting, is inval- 
uable. 


Equipping power with King Metallic Packing is a guarantee of dependable per- 
tormance. . 


For piston rods—valve 
stems and air pump pis- 
ton rods King is con- 
stantly proving its su- 
periority on leading rail- 
roads. 


The United States Metallic Packing Co. 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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UPLEX 
STOKERS 


at Atlantic City 


























One of the leading features of the Convention was the new Penn- 
sylvania Simple Mallet locomotive number 3700—built and designed 
at Altoona. 





Among the up-to-the-minute appliances incorporated in this loco- 
motive is included the Type D Duplex Stoker—a necessity in such an 
engine weighing 550,000 Ibs. and developing 130,000 Ibs. tractive 
effort. 





Choice of the Duplex Stoker for this latest Pennsylvania firing job 





was made on the basis of its previous success on a wide range of 
Pennsylvania power—the same success which has enabled us to put 
and keep— 


Over 3,800 Stokers in Service 









































LOCOMOTIVE STOKER COMPANY 


Railway Exchange Main Office and Works 50 Church St. 
Chicago, Il. Pittsburgh, Pa. New York 
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Westinghouse Portable Air Compressing 
Outfits for Isolated Tracks and Shops. 
Ask for Publication 9035. 





Isolated yard tracks and smaller shops are 
often denied compressed air because they 
are located remote from the central plant. 





Westinghouse Portable Air Compressing Outfits, 


which can be wheeled anywhere at will and be 
plugged in on any light or power circuit, will 
supply compressed air for all such purposes. 











j us Ai Brake Co. 


ilmerding, Pa. 











Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco. 
‘4 Boston, Mass. Denver, Col. Mexico City Seattle. Wash. 
Chicago, III. Houston, Tex. New York. N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Columbus, O Los Angeles Cal. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Paul. Minn. 
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Manufacturers of 


Locomotive Tires 
Car Wheel Tires 
Steel Tired Wheels 
Rolled Steel Wheels 
| Roll Shells 


Steel Castings 














Works 
Oakmont, Pa. 












EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 











CHICAGO OFFICE: 
McCORMICK BUILDING 






PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
FINANCE BUILDING 
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“T Wish They Were All Baker” 


The General Foreman on a big Eastern Trunk Line was 
walking through his Round House and speaking on the 
merits of the various locomotives as he passed them. About 
every other one of the big fellows was equipped with 


The Baker Valve Gear 


“I wish they were all Baker,” said he—“it would mean a lot 
more comfort for me during the hard months ahead.” 


Wherever you find the Baker Valve Gear—and you'll find 


it on about every road in the country—you invariably find it' 


popular with all concerned. 


The Baker Valvé Gear gives you more power on less coal— 
Reduces repair parts necessary to carry in stock—Releases 
valuable men now in valve motion gangs, for other service— 
Reduces maintenance costs 90% and eliminates engine 
failures. 


The Time to Apply 
The Baker Valve Gear 


Is NOW 





THE PILLIOD COMPANY 


30 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 


BAKER VALVE GEAR 
Over 5,000 in Service Western Representative—Mudge & Co., Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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Flexibility Spells Durability 
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The Breakage of Staybolts 


Staybolt breakage, sheet cracking, seam and flue leakage, and flange 
cracking are largely due to unequal expansion of the firebox owing to 
rigid staying. 


Compensation should be introduced for the causes that tend to disin 
tegrate, fatigue, and finally rupture the material connections to the 
firebox construction. 


It is not a question of material, as ordinary staybolt iron is the best 
that can be secured for the purpose. But no material will withstand 
stresses that exceed its strength. It’s a question of compensating for 
expansion. The firebox is subject to untimely failure due to the stress 
of unequal expansion between the hrebox and wrapper sheet when 
rigidly stayed. 


The Tate Flexible Staybolt is rapidly proving the futility of the rigid 
staybolt. It affords flexible connections. It accommodates the differ- 
ence in expansion between plates. It can be adjusted to suit the dif- 
ference in sheet expansion. It raises the value of the locomotive as 
an earning factor, in prolonging the life and reducing the maintenance 
cost of the firebox. 


IN USE ON OVER 500 RAILROADS 


FLANNERY BOLT COMPANY 


VANADIUM BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. B. E. D. STAFFORD, Gen. Mgr 


J. ROGERS FLANNERY & COMPANY, Selling Agents 
pare ona Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEO. E. HOWARD Ww. COMMONWEALTH SUPPLY CO. CHAS. HYLAND 
Eastern Representative Weeters 3 A... _ Southeastern Representatives Boiler Expert 
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Here are the facts: 
two tire mills; five 


ties, necessarily, we ~ 
to make prompt 
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Over 100 Locomotives 
Cleaned in One Day 


Two men clean over 100 loco- 
motives each day at this point, 
on one of our largest railway 
systems, using the “D & M” 
Cleaning Process. 


It takes them eight minutes for 
each cleaning. 


They use no waste. They do 
no wiping. All of the dirt is 


removed from all parts of the 
engine. 


Proper inspection is possible. 
Each cleaning by the “‘D & M” 
Cleaning Process costs but a 
few cents. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


“D & M” Cleaning Process 


525 Railway Exchange : Chicago 
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“TEXAS”? JONES’ SPEECH BEFORE THE CONVENTIONS 


Mr. Chairman and Attendants: 

“Honored I am that you have seen fit to call before you a 
Texas farmer’s son to speak on lubrication. Yet, as my first 
inkling of the importance of lubrication came from my 
Dad, to me it seems most appropriate. Dad, like you, Gentle- 
men, had his lubricating problems, and many the time, when 
the wheels of his heavy loaded wagon ran hard, I’ve heard 
him say— Gosh Dum It, I’d like to make the maker of such 
Axle Grease eat it.’ Honest, Gentlemen, have there not 
been times when lubricating troubles have caused you to feel 
that Dad was right?” 

“Now, Gentlemen, I introduce to you this Expert on prac- 
tical lubrication. A man whose testimony before the R. P. 
B. no doubt you have read. Gentlemen, Prof. O’Hagen!” 

“Gents! Glad I be to address ye on lubrication, though ye 
will be after excusin’ me looks, as “Texas’ give me Devil 
th’ show to dress f’r th’ occasion. An’ speakin’ iv dressin’ 
reminds me that th’ M. M. iv me road raymarked t’other day 
that f’r dressin’ slippin’ belts, he had niver seen th’ equal iv 
‘Texaco Crater Compound,’ ” and O. H. sat down, amidst cries 
of “More! More!” 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “I regret that the Prof. has not con- 
fined himself to the broad theory of lubrication, but has 
seen fit to introduce specific facts, but as you call for ‘More,’ 
and the Prof. sits tight, Ill say though ‘Crater’ is a product ‘of 
a thousand uses,’ yet it is but one of the “Texaco’ Railway 
Lubricants, all of which you will find listed in my little 
‘Chart,’ a copy of which Prof. O. H. will gladly see that you 
secure.” 

“T thank you Gentlemen, for this chance to 
serve you, and assure you that whenever you 
need service, neither ‘Texas’ Jones nor ‘Texaco’ 
products will fail you.” 
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Railway Sales Department 


NEW YORK: Whitekall Bldg. ATLANTA: Healey Bide. 
CHICAGO: McCormick Bldg. HOUSTON: The Texas Co. Bldg. 


“There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose.” 
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These Books 
Probably Both-— 
-Assuredly One 























































LOCOMOTIVE 
DICTIONARY 
AND 
CYCLOPEDIA 


























The Locomotive Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia 


has been compiled under the direction 
of a committee of the Master Me- 
chanics’ Association and the entire 
work has been done under the per- 
sonal attention of Mr. Roy V. Wright, 
Managing Editor of the Railway Age 
and Editor of the Railway Mechan- 
ical Engineer. 


It is a standard work and reference 
book on locomotive design and main- 
tenance (1,284 pages), divided into 
three general sections: 


(1) Definitions and Index (158 pages), 
with the names of the parts arranged alpha- 
betically, indexed and defined. . (2) Illus- 
trated Section: (A) General Illustrations 
(857 pages and 2,940 illustrations), draw- 
ings and photographic illustrations of the 
various types of steam, gasoline and electric 
locomotives and gas-electric cars, with their 
various parts and appliances; (B) U. S. 
Standards; (C) War Service Locomotives; 
(D) the Standards and Recommended 
Practices adopted by the American Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association; drawings 
of the illustrations of typical machine tools 
and specialties used in railroad shops for 
building and maintaining locomotives. (3) 
Catalog Section. Technical descriptions of 
locomotives, locomotive specialties, ma- 
chine tools and shop specialties. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN | 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
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The Car Builders’ Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia 


has been compiled under the direction 
of a Committee of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association, and the entire 
work has been done under the per- 
sonal attention of Roy V. Wright, 
Managing Editor of the Railway Age 
and Editor of the Railway Mechanical 
Engineer. 


It is an illustrated vocabulary of terms 
designating American railway cars of 
all classes, their appliances and details 
of construction (1,334 pages), divided 
into three general sections: 


(1) Definitions (245 pages): Names of 
parts arranged alphabetically, indexed and 
defined. (2) Illustrated Section (870 pages, 
3,071 illustrations) of various parts of pas- 
senger, freight and industrial cars; Ameri- 
can built passenger and freight cars for use 
in foreign lands; cars sent abroad for war 
uses; Master Car Builders’ Standards and 
recommended practices, U. S. Railway Ad- 
ministration Standards, and U. S. Govern- 
ment Postal Car specifications. (3) Cata- 
log Section of technical data of interest to 
car builders, manufacturers and all engaged 
in design, construction and use of cars and 
appliances. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CAR 
BUILDERS 
DICTIONARY 

_ AND / 
CYCLOPEDIA | |: 
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SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find check, money order, or expfess order, for 
which send me ; 
Locomotive Dictionary and Cyclopedia 
Car Builders’ Dictionary and Cyclopedia 


(Check book or books desired) 
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Crosby High-Efficiency Valve 


For LOCOMOTIVE SERVICE 








A Remarkable Development in Locomotive Valves. 


Large Discharge—At 200 pounds working pressure 
this valve will discharge steam per hour as follows: 
2” valve, 13,000 pounds, 23” valve, 16,000 pounds, 
3” valve, 20,000 pounds. Small Blow-Down—Less 
than any other valve of large discharge, 2 pounds if 
you desire it. Compare this with the claim for any 
4-inch valve now in Service. 


We Positively Guarantee Against Excess of Pressure on any Blower Test 


The Valve is ready for your approval. Let us demonstrate our claims 
Manufactured and Sold by 


The Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Company 


40 Central St., Boston 44 Dey St., New York 180 No. Market St., Chicago 
147 Queen Victoria St., London 
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DRESSEL ELECTRIC HEADLIGHTS 


AND 


CLASSIFICATION LAMPS 


Designed for use with 
any type of generator. 


Headlights will be 

equipped with parabolic 

glass reflectors when 
specified. 




















Railway lamps of every 
kind: Switch, Semaphore, 
Bridge, Engine, Tail, 
Gauge, Caboose, Cross- 
ing Gate, and Station 
Lamps. 





Lanterns Burners 


No. 360 Electric Classification Lamp No. 718 Electric Headlight. 
Automatic Color Change 18” Copper Silver Plated Reflector 














Dressel Lamps embody in their design and construction the principles of reliability, strength and _ utility. 


THE DRESSEL RAILWAY LAMP WORKS 


3860-3880 Park Ave., New York City 
ST. PAUL WASHINGTON, D. C. RICHMOND 
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The “Age” of The Railways 


\ in shelves of the World are empty today, empty as never before. Turn 
where you will—at home, abroad—you’ll find one problem confronting 
all people, the R. R. Problem—Reconstruction and Replenishment. 


Factory, Forge and Industrial Plants must strive and strain to fill those 
empty shelves in the World’s Storehouse, and think what stands back of 
it all—the great problem of transportation—the railways. 


Yes, back of the toil of farmer, mechanic, workman and manufacturer stands first of 
all the solution of the problem of transportation, for remember, the railways are to the Com- 
mercial World what the farmer is to civilization, yes, and more, for what service to mankind 
are the products of industry unless the railways—the largest single organized industry in the 
world—possess the ability to transport them where needed? 


To forward goods the railways must purchase goods—goods of all kinds, from locomotives 
to feather dusters—in such quantity and of such varied nature as no other single industry 
dreams of buying, and right here it is that the “Age” of the railways proves its value, for 
Railway Age, together with the other Simmons-Boardman publications—the Railway Mechan- 
ical Engineer, the Railway Signal Engineer, the Railway Electrical Engineer and the Rail- 
way Maintenance Engineer insure 


five through routes 


to the offices of those busy men who direct the purchase of the multitude 
of necessities which afford a steady flow of income to manufacturers in 
all lines. 


No doubt you are awake to the demand of the railways for supplies of every kind, but are 
you sure you approach this market in the wi est way? 


It has been said that every problem has more than one solution, and the big problem of 
selling the railways is no exception, for there are five direct ways of bringing your products 
home to those who buy for railway consumption, and each of those ways leads through a 
Simmons-Boardman publication. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Washington Cincinnati London 
Publishers of the S-B Unit of Railway Periodicals 
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GRAVER> 


Water Softeners and Filters That 
Fully Meet Railway Problems, 
Steel Tanks and Steel Plate 
Work of All Kinds. 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS 


East Chicago, Railroad Dept., 
Ind. Steger Bldg., Chicago 











Ashton High-Grade 
Pop Valves—Steam Gages 
the quality standard for over 40 years 


Exclusive features insuring greatest efficiency 
and durability 


THE ASHTON VALVE CO. 
New York, Boston and Chicago 














Don’t rupture your locomotive boilers 
by washing a Hot boiler with Cold water. 
NATIONAL BOILER WASHING COMPANY 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Steam, Air and Water Pipe Work—for railway terminals. 





























THE LEWIS DRIFTING VALVE 


Increases Locomotive Efficiency 


Entirely Automatic in Its Operation 


Lewis Valve Co. 





Thoroughly and successfully tried out in actual service. 

Distributes and preserves lubricant on piston rods, cylinders and valves. 
Prevents carbonization in cylinders, valves and valve ports. 

Prevents entrance of fire box gases into cylinders. 


Send for literature. 


2 Rector St., New York City 






























































































































Scale Formation in Boilers 
can be Prevented 











Operating badly scaled boilers results in a 
waste of fuel—and consequent loss of energy 
—that is almost criminal; in these critical 
times; and it is unnecessary. a Neth 

Scale formation always. yields to Dearborn 
Treatment properly used. Not only is new 
formation prevented, but scale already formed 
is softened and made easy of removal. 

Dearborn Treatment is made to suit con- 
ditions shown by analyses of the waters used. 
The saving effected—in reduced fuel consump- 
tion and boiler repairs, increased life of tubes, 
and fireboxes, and greater efficiency of loco- 
motives, amount to many times the cost of 
Dearborn Treatment. 

Send us analyses of your bad water sup- 
plies or gallon samples for analysis—and get 
our recommendations. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL CO. 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















O WATER SOFTENING 


The International Water Softener is the best 
water softener for railroads. Every installation 
is the subject of scientific study by the most com- 
petent engineers and chemists. The best and most 
modern principles of treatment. sedimentation 
and. filtration are. employed.. 


We do not allow talking points to-interfere with 
progress and results. We maintain a research 
department which is constantly employed in 
search of refinements. The purchaser of our 
softening plant receives the benefit of this work. 
Every softening plant is equipped with the famous 
International mechanical sand filter. 


Consultation on water softening problems is 
cordially invited and information based on our 
great and varied experience is cheerfully given 
without obligation. The International Softener is 
simple, durable and accurate beyond comparison. 
Every feature is considered important and the 
relation of features is correct. 


Let us assist you in planning new installations. 


INTERNATIONAL FILTER CO. 


WATER-SOFTENING AND 
FILTRATION PLANTS 


38 S. Dearborn Street Woolworth Buildi 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ies 
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LABOR SAVING 
MACHINE TOOLS 


SELLERS SLOTTERS 


have automatic rotary, cross and longitudinal 
feeds, also easy hand adjustment. Bearing for 
slotting bar is adjustable to suit height of 
work, and may be brought down close to table, 
affording firm backing to tool. All sizes have 
spring relief tool apron. They are easy to 
handle, and the grouping of operating levers 
and controlling apparatus affords the greatest 
convenience of manipulation, thus securing 
maximum output. The construction and work- 
manship insure accurate product and dura- 
bility. 








SHAFTING, INJECTORS 
DRILL AND TOOL GRINDERS 






































F.E.RICHARDSON PRES.& TREAS ESTABLISHED 1865 W.1.MILLER SECRETARY 


PITTSBURGH FORGE & IRON CO. 


PITTSBURGH,PA. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


CAR _ 


HEAT TREATED ATLAS TOUGHENED 
CRANK PINS AXLES PISTON RODS 


LOCOMOTIVE 


— MERCHANT REFINED GN —— 
ATLAS STAY BOLT AND ENGINE BOLT JRON 
THOR IRON FORGING BLOOMS, 
— SCREW SPIKES— HEAVY FORGINGS — TRACK BOLTs — 
ARCH BARS,FOLLOWER PLATES,TIE PLATES. 


CHICAGO OFFICE RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDC. 
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Columbia Nut and Bolt Co. 


Incorporated 
Sole Manufacturers of 
Columbia Lock Nuts and Columbia Gib Nuts 


Also Makers of 
U. S. Ag Cold Punched Plain Semi-Finished and Slotted Nuts 
S. A. E. Standard Plain Slotted and Turret Topped Nuts 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








FOSTER 


Locomotive Superheater 
Power Specialty Co. 


111 Broadway, New York 




















The Burden Iron Company 
roy, New York 
A Century’s Experience 
in Making High Grade Iron 


Iron Rivets, | jee Bolt, By qenybort Iron 
4s” & “B.BES 





PORTER LOCOMOTIVES 
Steam—Fireless—Compressed Air 


Without cost to you let our experienced engineers serve 
you in selecting the best haulage system as adapted to 
your particular needs. 


H. K. PORTER CO. 
1214 Union Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















The Tyler Tube & Pipe Co. 
KNOBBLED CHARCOAL IRON 
LOCOMOTIVE BOILER TUBES 


Works and General Offices: 
WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 





HOLLOW THREADED STAYS 


Yeats Kouta 


| CuyAHOGA ine d, U $} 





Fully a with Federal Inspection Law, save the cost of 
drilling and breakage of drills. P°The hole is rolled absolutely 
in the center. They inspect automatically at both ends and 
the air admitted tate the firebox through Hollow Stays greatly 
improves combustion. 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED 
Write us for prices 


FALLS HOLLOW STAYBOLT peeoteateet al 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 




































HEADLIGHT EFFICIENCY 


REFLECTORS MAKE THE HEADLIGHT. 
REFLECTORS sHOULD BE CAREFULLY SELECTED. 
REFLECTORS MUST BE CORRECTLY MADE. 


| REFLECTORS CORRECTLY MADE INCREASE HEAD- 
LIGHT EFFICIENCY. 

GLAZIER REFLECTORS ARE CORRECTLY MADE. 

GLAZIER REFLECTORS INCREASE HEADLIGHT 
EFFICIENCY FROM 25% To 60%. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED WRITE US. 

IF YOU WANT THE MOST EFFICIENT REFLECTORS 


SpecirFy GLAZIER REFLECTORS. 
IF YOU WANT THE MOST SERVICEABLE CASES 


SpeciFY GLAZIER CASES. 


SpeciFy GLAZIER CASES AND REFLECTORS. 
TESTED ANP FounpD RIGHT. 


The Glazier Manufacturing Co. 


Rochester, New York 
Oscar F. Ostby, Vice-President 
~ 1044 Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 














H. H. HEWITT W. H. CROFT 
President First Vice-President 


MAGNUS COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Journal Bearings 


AND 


Brass Engine Castings 


New York Chicago 
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THE YOUNG LOCOMOTIVE VALVE GEAR 


for 


Simplicity—Durability—Positive Action 


and 
CAPACITY 


for 
insuring rapid inlet and outlet of large cylinder volumes 
is 
Superior to all other gears 
It is economical and reliable 


It increases the efficiency of a locomotive 


THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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The machine in which 
the deseaming operation 
is carried out. The long 
white line is the hot rail 
bar emerging from the 
finish rolls after being 
subjected to the action of 
deseaming saws. 


































This Is the Lackawanna Deseaming Machine, 
Which Cuts Off the Weak Metal That Ruins 


Running Surface and Starts the Cracks in 


Rails Made in the Ordinary Way.’ 


OUR previous two-page advertisements have made plain the necessity for removing the weak lami- 
nated partially decarburized metal at the head and base of rails, in order to secure a harder 
longer-lived running surface and a greater safety from cracking and fracture. This announcement 
will explain how the desired metal improvement is accom- 
plished in the Lackawanna Process. 





The machine by which the weak metal at the logatin of 
the rail head and base is removed subjects the het rail bar 
on top and bottom surfaces to cutting action from teeth on 
two opposed rotating saw discs, just after the hot bar comes 
down the mill table from the last 
roughing pass. During this stage 
of travel a collar roll turns the rail bar 
so that its head is down and the base up. 
The bar then enters a tunnel about 20 
feet long and lined with fire brick to 
check heat radiation. (See diagram on 
opposite page). It is then forced be- 
tween the saw discs by a pair of driven 
pinch rolls, adjustable to bars of vari- 
ous sizes and having guides for the 
top, bottom and sides of the bar. Ad- 
justment of the saws is made for a cut 
% inch or at the extreme 3/16 inch 
deep. .A second set of driven pinch 
rolls, on the delivery side, helps to 
force the bar against the cut of the saw 
teeth and similarly a second set of 
guides here helps to hold the bar 
rigidly and firmly during passage 
through the saw. From the delivery 


Upper saw disc taken from the machine. 
*One of a series of talks on Better Rails. Follow them. 
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Diagram showing position of saws and 
pinch rolls. 


Pinch rolls 
—s Titi iti ~ 


Pinch rolls 
PLLTITLitiiiit LITITiLi it 


















































set of pinch rolls the bar travels through about 40 feet more of tunnel 
similar to that on the entering side and then goes on its way to the 
stand of finishing rolls. The hot bar enters the saw at a speed of 
about 350 feet per minute, is slowed down by the cutting operation 
to about 79 feet per minute, and on leaving the saw rapidly picks up 
speed until it enters the finishing stand at about 500 feet per minute. 





The upper saw disc (operating on the base of the bar) has an 
8-inch and the lower (operating on the head) a 6-inch face. Both are 
driven from belted motors, are 5 feet in diameter and run at a periph- 
eral speed of 25,000 feet per minute, or, in other words, both discs 
together make 800,000 tooth contacts with the bar per minute. The 
capacity of the machine is 170 tons of rails per hour. 


All Lackawanna Rails of 50 pounds per yard and heavier are now 
deseamed by this process, which in connection with high chemical 
purity makes the Lakawanna product unquestionably superior to any 





rails that have ever been offered. Showing the position in which the par- 
p 2 : , tially finished rail bar travels between 

Watch for our following announcements which will give inter- the saws, and the extent to which soft 
esting data on rail performance, and send for our book “The Lacka- metal is removed at the head and base. 


wanna Deseaming Process.” 


ALL LACKAWANNA RAILS ARE DESEAMED 


Other Lackawanna Aids to Better Track 
The Lackawanna Safety-Head Angle Bar The Abbott Rail-Joint Plate 


overcomes liability to wear and fracture strengthens and otherwise improves ordi- 


by preventing cutting of the bar at the aes 
top "Sau bork ection or upward thrust PAbbOn Rall JOINT PLATE nary angle bar joints of standard and Hght 





eres 


——- 





of the rail ends. This is accomplished by tee and girder rails. Its use assures smooth 
a slight depression in the head of the running track surface without the necessity 
angle bar for a short space at the center 


where die (cai) ‘nde meet: of constantly raising and tamping the joint 


a “BUILT LIKE A BRIDGE” ties, avoids annoyance and expense from 
The Lackawanna Hook-Shoulder Tie Plate 


worn and broken bolts and angle bars and 








is simple, strong, durable, convenient for protects the rail ends from battering and breaking down. 
i i , holdin he rail with ee ‘ ae 
poctargapes Rang Bs. Phe 2 Begg wear sober The hard steel and combination of reversed flanging within the plate 
destruction of material, saves repair costs provides for internal stresses and imposes the load on the two joint ties 
endl cRIGCeN: Giatineeaoe, aaieae: with about the same action as between a short deck bridge and its 
Two ribs on top form a channel in which piers. Upturned corner lugs engaging the ends of the angle bars act as 
the rail base rests. One of the ribs is plain anti-creepers and as rail guards to prevent misalignment if the angle 
and the other hooked to make a_ holder. bars break or become loose. 


One or two plain spikes-on the plain rib complete the bond between 
plate and both rail flanges. The plate is fastened to the tie by inde- 
pendent plain or screw spikes. The rail may be removed without i é : é 
disturbing the plate. These plates are made in types especially suitable for ordinary steam 


P railway service, for use in paved streets and for welding to the rail 
a Lackawanna Track Bolts and Spikes base, and may be held with either screw or ordinary spikes. 


Abbott Plates are equally applicable to and advantageous on new or 
relaid track and will extend the life even of old track for several years. 


Our track bolts and spikes of all standard . 
sizes for light or heavy rails, enjoy an en- Write for our booklet 


: viable reputation for careful, accurate work- ° 
(\ => manship and finish. “Improved Track Appliances’’ 


lackawanna Stcel (ompany — 


General Sales Office and Works: Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit New York Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 
Sole Exporter of Our Commercial Products: Consolidated Steel Corporation, 165 Broadway, New York 418 
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POSITION OPEN POSITION OPEN 





POSITION OPEN 


POSITION WANTED 


















RAVELING SALESMAN wanted AN 
by well established injector 


and lubricator manufacturer, must 


CCOUNTANT: Railroad—Exper- 
ienced in general statistics, 
general accounts or disbursements. 







for 










have mechanical experience. Ad-| Man employed doing work of 
dress Box 935, Railway Age, New| above character preferred. Excel- 
York, N. Y. lent opportunity for the right 

party. Give age, experience, pres- 


enced 
position 
Short Line. 
Reply giving details. 
939, Railway Age, 
New York, N. Y. 





TED—Young man_ experi- 
in handling claims, 
in Auditor’s office, 
Salary $125.00 to start. 
Address Box 
Woolworth Bldg., 











ent position and salary in first 
letter. Address Box 938, Railway 





PROFESSIONAL MEN—Technical 


POSITION WANTED 








Men — Executives — Fighting 





Age, Woolworth Bldg., New York, 
| ae 


ACCOUNTANTS: A leading East- 


ern Corporation has vacancies 


Specialists of the Army and Navy. 
For men who will make good in 
your organization write to the Re- 
Employment Bureau of New York 


han 












and division offices preferred. A 
thorough knowledge of shop, sup- 
ply store, payroll and material 
accounting is necessary. Give ex- 
perience in detail, age, salary re- 
quired, references, etc., in reply. 


Executive Division. 








object 
|F ACTUALLY QUALIFIED for 
salary between $2,500 and $25,000, 








Terminal 
tendent and Manager, thoroughly 


Address 
Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


PARTY with 28 years’ experience 


dling Mountain Prairie and 
Railroads as Superin- 


. 2 for several experienced disburse- capable of caring for the econom- 
City, 505 Pearl Street, New York]. ment easounnaae men with rail. | ical. eoaeeinen ae > a Ce 
: : ee - ’ , equipment, rack, ridges an 
City, Professional, Technical and| road experience in both general buildings, splendid handler of 


labor, wants management of short 
line railroad. Salary no particular 


until results are shown. 
Box 936, Railway Age, 





communicate with undersigned, 
who will negotiate strictly confi- 
dential preliminaries for such posi- 
tions; executive, administrative, 
technical, professional; all lines. 
Not an employment agency, under- 
signed acts in direct confidential 


Address Box 937, Railway Age, 
Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


ARGE locomotive firm will 
shortly require the services 

of a thoroughly experienced works 
manager conversant with the best 














sailors 
service. 










im. Porteous & Co., Advertising 


planatory details. R. W. Bixby, 
-| Agents, Glasgow, Scotland. 


302 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











E.MPLOYERS—Send us your in- 

quiries 
training and experience. 
obtaining employment for soldiers, 


for men of technical 
We are 


and marines released from 
Re-employment Bureau of 


capdcity, not jeopardizing present} modern practice. Liberal salary| New York City for Soldiers, 
connections. Established 1910. Send| and exceptional prospects to suit- | Sailors and Marines, _505 Pearl 
name and address only for ex-| able man. Address “Locomotive,” | Street, north of Municipal Build- 


ing, Professional Section, Worth 
9250. 





POSITION Wanted—Superintend- 
ent or Trainmaster. 
one years’ railroad service, official 


experience. 


tion. 


Write 
940, Railway Age, Woolworth Bldg., 
New York. N. Y. 


Twenty- 


Open 
me. 


for investiga- 
Address Box 





ROLLING Stock Engineer—Open 


position 


for 
years’ 


types of rolling stock, estimating, 
specification writing, die and tool 
designing. 
shop practice and capable of tak- 
ing charge 


Address 


Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


exper 


Box 


Cc 


of 






Nine 
all 


July 12. 


ience designing 











onversant with best 
engineering force. 


941, Railway Age, 








EDUCATIONAL 








HOSE interested 
their knowledge wrt 
railroad work should send for our 


Free Special 


our 


Railway 
Omaha, 


instructional 
per month covers all expense for 
text books, 
vestigate this opportunity to in- 
crease your earning capacity. The 
Educational 


Nebr. 


instruction, 


in increasing 


practical 








Bulletin, describing 
methods. $1.50 


etc. In- 


Bureau, 
























FOR SALE 


material including large quantities of 


Wood working Machinery 
Machine Tools and Fixtures 
Electrical Machinery 
Boiler Shop Equipment 
Forge Shop Equipment 


Marine Equipment and Accessories 
Air Compressor Equipment 
Contractors Equipment and Supplies 
Bridge and Gantry Cranes 

Steel Plates, Shapes and Bars 


All parties interested in the purchase of any of the Sevaqeing 
invitations to bid periodically as the material is available i } 
names be piaced on mailing lists for the items in which they are interested. 


140 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


SURPLUS MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 


All classes of ship construction and Shipyard Plant Construction equipment and 


classes cf material will receive formal 
they will promptly request that their 


Salvage—United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 


Pumping Machinery 
Scrap Metals 
Lumber 

Deck Equipment 
Galley Equipment 


Your card in the 
Get-Together De- 
partment will 


bring results. 


9 































Rails 


LOCOMOTIVES, all types. 
used. NEW CABOOSES with steel center sills. 








ERIES assured. 


GRAY & SON, Inc. 


122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
WILLIS E. GRAY, President. 








COACHES—FREIGHT CARS, new and 
All our equipment is in FIRST CLASS condition and PROMPT DELIV- 
WE are EXPORTERS in the market for railroad equipment of all kinds. 








If you desire to 
sell or buy second- 
hand equipment 
your advertise- 
ment should ap- 
pear 


Get Together 
Department 





in the 


7 








tives, 
for 





FOR SALE 


All t 


Central Railroad of 
Pennsylvania 


Including 4,000 tons of 70 Ib. 
rail, frogs, switches, 4 locomo- 


pass 
quick 


bridges, machine shop and tools 
of various kinds. 
attractive 
quickly. 


M. 


Frick Bidg., 


he Equipment 
of the 


enger cars, 
shipment; 


spikes, 
also 


Will make 


prices to move 


K. FRANK 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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General Offices: 


cago 


-Keith Railway Equipment Company— 


Manufacturers of 
122 South Michigan Ave. Steel Freight Cars = siste"ihe yeah "i 
We Build Steel Underframes 
Steel Freight Cars Repaired and Rebuilt. 

We Manufacture Tank Cars for Sale or Lease. 


Shops at Hammond, Ind. 


Located on B. & O. C. T. BR. R,, 


way, South 








Prepared to furnish on short notice tank car specialties and repair parts, standard to various types of cars. 




















W ANTED—OIL SALESMAN 


A large corporation has need for an 
oil salesman to handle lubricating oils 
in the steam and electric railway 
trade. 

He should be preferably a graduate 
engineer, who has had practical ex- 
perience in locomotive and car shops, 
or at least has a good knowledge of 
shop conditions. 

He must have had previous selling 
experience or be able to demonstrate 
sales ability. State qualifications in 
detail as to education and experience. 
Address Box 930, Railway Age, Wool- 
worth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 











TANKS — A LIMITED NUMBER 


built in October and November, 1918. These storage 
tanks are of the latest construction type, all double 
riveted, and built for the famous “Pennsylvania” Tank 
Cars—Class 3. Capacities 8,000 and 10,000 gallons. 
Never used. 


’ They are admirably suited for storage purposes and 


the price is attractive. 


On the market subject to prior disposition. Immediate 
deliveries. Write for particulars. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA TANK CAR CO. 
SHARON, PA. 





STEAM 
SHOVELS 


2 Osgood shovels, 3 yard dippers. 

1 Model 80-c Bucyrus, 4 yard dipper. 

3 Marion Model 60. | 

3 Atlantic type, 2% yard dippers. 

1 Bucyrus 45, 2 yard dipper. 

25 Western steel underframe 12 yard and 
16 yard dump cars. 

30 Oliver 12 yard dump cars. 


Also locomotives narrow and_ standard 
gauge. 
All in stock Atlanta. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT (CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 














lf you have second hand equipment for 


sale your advertisement should appear in 


the 


“Get Together 


Department’’ 
TRY IT 











MODERN BROWNING 
PILE DRIVER 


Equipped: with 3000 lb. hammer 
Splendid machine. Immediate Delivery 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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DIRECTORY OF ENGINEERS 

















































































































CONSULTING . . 
THE ARNOLD COMPARY HERBERT C. KEITH °ONEINeER Pittsburgh Testing Ladoratory 
Member Am.Soc.C. E., 13 Park Row, NEW YORK The Watson 
Design and Construction of CHICAGO—PITTSBURGH—-NEW YORK 
ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS a ss . . 
— and bg ow Inspection Rails, Bridges and Engineering Company 
Blectrical — Civil — Mechanical ~ - 4 Strest Bailways Buildings and all Railway Supplies 
Inspection and Valuation of Existing CEMENT testing and inspection Our complete and 
Structures at Mills before shipment. : d . 
Bpecialists in the planning of Legal Engineering Chemical and Physical Tests. experience organi- 
railroad properties and their zation is at your 
eonstraction. Offering complete service for the de- 
serviee from conception te ° sign and _ construc- 
operation, eliminating hasar- W. S. Kinnear & Co. DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & C0. tion of railwa y 
dows division of responsibility General Engineering cen sadeoetel ae structures of every 
and insuring marines . Constructing and Consulting Engineers character 
Consulting — Reports — Valua- aes Gini . 
coonomy. tions—Specializing on railway Hydro ame a 1 . 
and public utility reports and nett ah — — 5 Hippodrome Building 
185 South La Salle Street valuations. Electrification CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO lll Broadway, New York City 61 Broadway New York 
GEO. L. FOWLER ALFRED LOVELL  Sensuitine 
. Engineer 2 
Mechanical Engineer SPECIALTIES: Railroad poe STONE & WEBSTER The J G. White Compames 
Special attenti i to Sh gations. Motive Power, Railway Industrial Plants and Buildings . : 
Designing and "to Tae Bestgnion Equipment, Power Plants, Me- Water Power Developments, Gas Plants Financiers—Engineers 
Testing and Constructing of Rail- chanical Facilities, Tools and Steam Power Stations, Substations Contractors—Managers 
road Machinery and_ Rolling Supplies. INSPECTION of Ma- Electric and Steam Railroad Work 
Stock, Self-feeding Track Drills. anon gy cna Transmission Lines 43 EXCHANGE PL, NEW YORK 
120 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 619 Harrison Bldg, Philadelphia WEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO London Chicage 
aoe + Inspecting and Test- 
GULICK-HENDERSON CO. Modjeski & Anger, fe"tnt amen | | CLEMENT F.STREET| | | eRe 
I Ralph Mudjeski, M. Am. Soc. C. E. Iti ; 
Badger, Building Materaisy "Railway WOE. Anuier, M. Am. Soc. C. E. z “agin Mechanical Engineer 
t, t, ‘ , etc. i i 1 
Examinations,” Cousultaions, Appraise: | | consiyaction. “Examisations,” Eotimates ee ee ee will keep your 
cane, Papua endee ~~ _ pn na sign and tests of railway equip- b ¢ R il 
General Offices, New York 220 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. ment and specialties name erore all- 
Pittsburgh. 26-620 Third Ave. Arrott Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. . d Of 
New ork,” 146 Weat 86th Street” ia Railway Ex. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Fifty Church Street, New York roa cers. 



























Robert W.Hunt Jno.J.Cone James C. Hallsted D.W. McNaugher 
ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 


BUREAU OF 


INSPECTION TESTS AND CONSULTATION 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL TESTS 
ESTABLISHED OFFICES IN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE LONDON MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOUVER 





CRANES [yc.Al Peres: 

Electric and Hand Power 
Case Standard Crames are the result of thoroughly tested ideas 
secured during many years from the best designing and operating 
engineers. They are manufactured under the most favorable con- 


ditions in a plant recently equipped at large expense for this par- 
ticular purpose. They represent the greatest value for price charged. 


The Case Crane & Engineering Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 



























& KR 
Orange Peel Buckets—the fruition of thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience in building better buckets. Three or four-sided 
types with or without cut-off blades. Ask for Catalog 43. 


The Hayward Co., 46 Dey St., New York 
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APOLLO-KEYSTONE. 





| COPPER STEEL 
Galvanized { 


Highest in need and rust 
resistance. Unequaled for 


Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, 
Roofing, Siding, Spouting, and 


all exposed sheet metal .work, 


We manufacture Sheet and Tin Mill Products of every description—Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Corrugated and Formed Products, Roofing Tin Plates, Etc. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














——————— 


US. PIPE 


| Unusual Facilities For Prompt Shipment 
_ UNITEDSTATES-recs PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 





Generat Offices - Burlington. N.J. 





OR elevators, dredges, 

lumbering, mining, oil- 
well drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump - pulling, 
cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- 
ging and every other form 
of wire rope use. 


Ask for Illustrated 
Catalogue 





American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
Export Representative: U. S. Steel Products Co., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: U. S. Steel Products Co. 
San Francisco s Angeles Portland Seattle 
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as rugged as the rocks surrounding it— 


this ARMCO IRON Culvert has formed a staunch and solid support for this roadway 
for more than 10 years. Such installations as this prove the permanence of corru- 
gated Culverts made of rust-resisting ARMCO IRON. ; 


There is a manufacturer in nearly every State, and in Canada, making genuine rust-resisting ARMCO 
IRON Culvertsand other products of ARMCO IRON, such as flumes, siphons, tanks, road signs, roofing, 
eic. Write for full information and nearest shipping point on products in which you are interested. 


ARMCO IRON CULVERT & FLUME MFRS.ASSN. 
TRANSPORTATION BLOG, CHICAGO 
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Turn Waste Spaces into Profit 





FERGUSON 
ORIGINATED 
STANDARD 
FAC TORIES 
Lo 











Railroad would put it. 


Engineers and Builders. 


6523 Euclid Avenue CLEVELAND 


can easily be turned into a profit. 


facturing floor space at small expense. 


VACANT spaces between and around build- 
ings represent a loss of invested capital which 


With Ferguson Sawtooth Buildings these vacan- 
cies can be transformed into additional manu- 


The room thus gained will be well lighted, well 
ventilated and suitable for any use to which the 


For Further Information Regarding Ferguson Standard or 
Special Buildings, Phone, Wire or Write 


The H. K. Ferguson Company 


Railroad Department 





Rosedale 6854 


PECIAL BUILDIN 





S 
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t 


Addition to power house, built by The H. K. Ferguson Co., for The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O. 


F it is desired that the vacant spaces be trans- 
formed to conform with existing buildings, 
Ferguson Designing and Alteration Engi- 

neers will plan an addition that will meet the 
Railroad’s every requirement. 


In the planning of additions, special attention is 
given to the achieving of economy in cost, com- 
bined with highest quality workmanship. 


A Ferguson addition maintains the same high 
reputation that has been justly earned by all 
Ferguson Standard and Special Buildings. 


For Further Information Regarding Ferguson Additions and 


Alterations, Phone, Wire or Write 


The H. K. Ferguson Company 
Engineers and Builders. Railroad Department 
6523 Euclid Avenue CLEVELAND Rosedale 6854 











FERGUSON 
ORIGINATED 
fTANDARD 
FACTORIES 
TT 
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* PEACE! ‘That is the word which flashes around the 


World. That is the message from Versailles. 


Out of the mouths of men, women and children, out of telegraph instru- 


ments, telephones, and out of the very air by wireless, there comes that word— 
Peace. 


Out of the united strength of the Allies, out of the very righteousness of their 
cause, out of the suffering and loss of their soldiers—those men who fought 


through long years for the victory of right over might, has come this word— 
Peace. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE 
1 Broadway 
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1 the Ot of the deliberations of Statesmen, Generals and Admirals, those men 
illes. who day after day, week after week have striven for a just settlement— 


there comes from Versailles this message of Peace. 

nstru- 

rord— P ! ae ee ee aoe a mm = . : : = 
eace! Men’s faces reflect it, just as it seems reflected in the silvery spray of 


: “Les Grandes Eaux” at Versailles, those fountains, which for more than two and a 
f their 
ought 
rord— Iron Pipe. 


half centuries have brought the peace which comes from the perfect service of Cast 








PUBLICITY BUREAU 
New Wor kK 
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Logansport Erection Shop 





a It contains 2,000 tons of steel. 

The erection aisle has a span of 90’ and is equipped 
with a 250-ton bridge crane on the upper runway, and 
a 10-ton crane on the lower. 

The crane columns for the main erection aisle are 


AUSTIN METHOD 60 ft. long and weigh 12 tons each. 
Each girder for the 250-ton crane weighs over 6 


For U. S. A. and Canada, address nearest office: 
tons. 










pero ~~ glean ~ renege Brea a The heavy machine aisle has two 10-ton cranes. 

PHILADELPHIA ....1026 Bulletin Bldg., Spruce 1291 Light machine work is cared for in a two-story 

PITTSBURGH...i.é6... 493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 4 : . 

yy 5 Any 1452 Penobscot Bldg., Cherry 4466 portion built of steel and concrete. 

CHICAGO A storehouse of two stories and a basement is a 
1374 Continental Com’l Bank Bldg., Wabash 5801 

RR SEARS Orr rr ee 2 Rue des Italiens part of the structure. 


ENGINEERING~BUILDING~ EQUIPMENT 
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Completed and in Operation 





This great locomotive erection shop for the was handled by Austin construction men and 
Pennsylvania Lines, West, is now in actual op- engineers, working in cooperation with the en- 
eration. The contract, let during the last months gineering staff of the ‘Pennsylvania System. 
of the war, included design, construction and Permanence and efficiency are built into the 
equipment of the complete project. job in a measure that produces thorough satis- 

This was accomplished in spite of serious re- faction and cordial good-will. 
striction on labor, material and shipping. Ma- This job indicates the service The Austin Com- 
chine tools are installed on their foundations and pany will be able to render your road when you 
in production. Cranes and transfer table are in- contemplated improvements go ahead. 
stalled and operating. Every detail of this work Phone or wire for quick action. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Industrial Engineers and Builders 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ENGINEERING~BUILDING~ EQUIPMENT 
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Fenestra Stock Sash daylights and ventilates the buildings of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad at Burlington. This group of buildings in- 
cludes an erecting and machine shop, a power house and a blacksmith shop. 


For Wide Adaptability 





Fenestra Stock Sash 





HERE particular types of buildings 
present peculiar construction prob- 

lems, the wide adaptability of Fenes- 

tra Stock Sash easily meets requirements, 
This feature of Fenestra.is given prac- 
tical demonstration in the group of buildings 


of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, at Burlington, Iowa. 
Abundant daylight is assured in the 
erecting and machine shops where the 
nature of the work requires close appli- 
cation to the work on the part of the 
employee. Eyestrain is eliminated, good 
work results, wastage is decreased. 
Strength and architectural attrac- 
tiveness are combined in the power 
house windows, while quick and easy 
ventilation is assured in the blacksmith 
shop through the use of sufficient and 
well placed ventilators. : 
Fenestra Stock Sash has other advan- 
tages. They are weather proof and 
fire resisting. There are thirty types 
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One of the most popular types of Fenestra Stock Sash. 
The figures on the panes indicate the glass dimensions. 
Note that ventilator lights abutting on the top or sides 
must be trimmed 1” along the abutting edge, and lights 
which abut on the sill must be trimmed 7” on the 
abutting edge. 


and sixty sizes which can be shipped 
immediately on receipt of order in 
Detroit. Combined with Fenestra 
Standard T-Bar Mullions, units may 
be used to fill almost unlimited widths 
of openings. A list of combination 
sizes is given in our stock sash folder. 
Copy free on request. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
2614 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
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LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
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THE BROWNING COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


SALES OFFICES: New YorK. CHICAGO, 














DURABLE, dependable material for every 

wrought tubular requirement. Sizes Ve to 
30” O. D., inclusive—Spellerized (sizes 4 in. 
and under) to reduce any tendency to corros- 
ion—thoroughly inspected and tested. 


Ask for “NATIONAL” Bulletin n’ oO. 11—History, Characteristics 
and The Advantages of “NATIONAL” Pipe 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Permanent Construction 


“Imperial Corrugated Culverts, with concrete 
head walls, offer wear-proof, freeze-proof, flood- 
procf construction and the Toncan Metal as- 
sures permanence. 


IMPERIAL .src.~ Corrugated 
Riveted SNCAN> CYL ERTS 


The original cost of materials and installation is 
reasonable and there is no upkeep, expense, no 
fire-risk. Write Dept. 49 today for literature 
and delivered prices. 


MANUFAC TUREKS 


CANTON, EIO. U. S. us 


Bok THE CANTON CULVERT ©* AX 
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equipped with Ogle Automatic Ma- 
chinery, gives efficient, economical 
and satisfactory service. 






OGLE 


Construction Co. 
CHICAGO 


in Railroad Operation 
Do it with an 
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Built of 90Z Steel Castings 
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An OGLE Coaling Station | | CONSTRUCTION WORK 
IMPORTANT FACTOR 











A Concrete Ogle 
Coaling Station , 
at Potts Camp, 
Miss., on the 
Frisco Line. 























Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 





25-ton 8-wheel crane in use by P. & L. E. R R. R. building and 
making fill along right of way equipped with double drums for 
bucket operation. 


Leuerynn SPRING STREET OHIO 
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Permanent One Story Structural Steel Buildings 
of Every Size and for Every Purpose 
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Delivered in Sections Ready to Put Up by 
Common Labor in a Matter of Hours or Days 


Thisis a new adaptation of building 
with fabricated steel units which can be 


erected by common labor into permanent fire- 
proof buildings suited for warehouses, freight sheds and 
machine shops, car repair shops, bunk houses or any 
other purpose for which a one story building is needed. 
When buildings are needed inanemergency, the STEFCO 
system of building eliminates all trouble and delay. We 
are prepared to ship these from our plant immediately 
on receipt of order no matter how large the building. 


\ special advantage of STEFCO 
Buildings is that they can at any time be 


taken down, moved and re-erected with just 
as little trouble and expense as it took to erect them in 
the first place. This makes them especially valuable 
as temporary buildings on construction work. The 
original STEFCO Building can also be added to and 
enlarged at any time, as the units are all standard- 
ized, and the addition can be made without interfer- 
ing with the purpose for which the original building 
is being used. In either event the salvage of material 


is 100%. 


Sizes These buildings are fur- 


=——— _nished in two types, designated 
as the Standard and the Heavy Type. The 


Standard Type ranges in single span trusses 
of 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 24 and 30 feet, with side-wall sec- 
tions either 8 or 10 feet high. The Heavy Type build- 
ings are designed to meet requirements for heavier 
line shafting, motor and trolley loads than the Standard 
Type. They range in single truss spans of 20, 24, 30, 
32 and 40 feet, with side-wall sections 10, 12 or 16 feet 
high. Either type of building can be furnished in any 
length of 8-foot wide side-wall sections. Double build- 
ings may be obtained in either type by the use of 
center columns. 


We have a staff of structural en- 
gineers who will be glad to confer with 
you and advise the type of building best suited 


to your needs. Their services are at your disposal, free 
of charge. Write giving us full particulars of the ap- 
proximate size of the building you need and the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. 


If you need now, or are likely to need in the near future, any type of building, 
write us for full information on STEFCO Buildings. 


Liberty Steel Products Co., Inc. 


General Sales Agents for ‘‘STEFCO’’ Steel Buildings 
Chicago, Ill., 1910 McCormick Bldg. New York, N. Y., Woolworth Bldg. Boston, Mass., 201 Devonshire St. 


. STE! San Francisco, Cai., 
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Newhall Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa, bea +. 
Cleveland, Ohio, I Leader News Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
Washington, D. : “ee a 
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Pittsburg, Pa., lst Nat. Bank Bldg. 


—. lds. St. Louis, Mo., 1001 La Salle St. 
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INDUSTRIAL CRANES 


The Industrial Method of handling ashes and cinders has been 
adopted as the standard practice by many of the leading railroads. 

The cost is not only less than that of man-driven shovels but it 
facilitates the handling of many more engines with the same facili- 
ties, which is an important feature, especially in round houses and 
terminals where traffic has out-grown old equipment. 
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_|NDUSTRIAL ORKS 








BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
- ’ — 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CHICAGO 
50 Church St. Widener Bldg. Book Building McCormick Bldg. 


C. B. Davis Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala.; J. G. Miller, St. Louis, Mo.; 
F. Hi ‘Hopkins & Co., Montreal Que.; N. B. Livermore, & Co., San Francisco,‘ Cal.; 
Northwestern Equipment Co., Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. 


Locomotive, Erection, and Wrecking Cranes, 5 to 160 tons capacity. Pile Drivers, 
Pillar Cranes, Transfer Cranes, Rail Saws. 
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Your Coal Storage Problem 
may not be so difficult to solve if you will 
only talk it over with the Brownhoist engi- 


neers. The above illustration, showing an 
BROWNHOIST L. and N. R. R. coaling station, is just one example 


of an economical coal handling system: Here the 


Locomotive Cranes and Grab Buckets Brownhoist crane not only places the coal in the 


are used in all parts of the world. They make chute but also handles it in and out of storage; 
an excellent combination for handling bylk ma- does the necessary switching of the cars; and re- 
terials such as coal, ore, stone, etc. Each is moves the ashes from the pit between the rails. It 
strongly built, as the users will tell you. And 
they will give continuous service, day and 
night, if necessary. The Brownhoist may cost 
more but is worth it. 

Write for Catalog K. ling problem. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company 


40 Years in Crane Business Cleveland, Ohio 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Heavy Dock Machinery, Bridge Branch Offices in New York, Pittsburgh, 
« Cranes, Etc.; as Well’ as Smaller Crane®- and Hoists: ~~ Chicago, San Francisco 


is a good system, but is only one of a great many 
uses to which a crane may be put either on the road 
or in the yards. Let us help you solve your hand- 
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Do not ri ean so weeny tying up cageasive equipment “by 
purchasing inferior unloading devices 


0. S. DEPENDABLE LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


are built to stand hard and continuous service. Write 
us for details and let us help rays make profits by the 
economical handling of your material. 


ORTON & STEINBRENNER CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Factory: Huntington, Indiana 
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Bucyrus Railway Cranes 


100 TO 160 TON CAPACITIES 





FOR GENERAL WRECKING CRANE SERVICE 
Send for Bulletin O-1002 


NerYou == BUCYRUS COMPANY  gasfattaal 


San Frercisce P.O. Box RR. SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. W-10-0 

















NORTHERN CRANES 


The Ideal Cranes for Railway Shops and Yards 
NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS Detroit, Mich. 
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We can now offer 


PROMPT SERVICE 


also on 


FORGINGS 

























Special Equipment for 


. NEW YORK, N. Y., 30. Church Street St. Louis, Mo., Third Nat'l Bank 
~ Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Boston, Mass. . 
Baltimore, Md., Continental Trust Bldg. Duluth, Minn. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. . . 
Buffalo, N. Y. . Marine National Bank 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Union Trust Building 


Atlanta, Ga. . Candler Building 
MARINE FORGINGS OF ALL KINDS 
< Chainsh thle Cette Badin; SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, ‘Rialto 
gare: - Detroit, Mich.,BeecherAve.&M.C.R.R. Portland. Ore... 


CHICAGO, ILL, 208 South LaSalle St. Scat Wash. ,4th Ave.So. 


- United States Steel Products Co., 30 Chureh 


SALES OFFICES | 

. Widener Building Denver, Colo., First Nat’! Bank 
-Joha Hancock Bldg, Salt Lake City, Utah, Walker Bank Bld 
oe Wolvin Building 
Frick Building Minneapolis, Minn, -TthAve &2ndSt., 


Pacific Coast Repeventatves 
U.S.Steel Products Co, PacifieCe 


Export Representative: 
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“Olympian’ 


3000-volt d. c. 


-r trains, the 


over the continental divide? 
has placed in thousands of newspapers and other 


Have You Read 


what the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul I 


the General Electric 





Here are a few of the advertisements that the progressive 


“St. Paul” 
The obvious stimulus to passenger traffic is only one of the 


significant results of this project which is the greatest electrifi 


publications throughout the United States. 
cation in the world. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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